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the  death  of  Leo  XIII.  in  a  venerable  and  honoured 
old  age  a  striking  personality  vanishes  from  the 
European  scene.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  can  forget 
the  transparent  figure,  so  white,  so  frail,  so  ghostlike  ;  the 
nearest  approach,  it  seemed,  to  a  disembodied  soul  that 
could  walk  the  earth,  and  mingle  and  converse  with  men. 
Yet  in  that  feeble  frame  dwelt  a  masterful  spirit,  a  tenacious 
temper,  an  iron  will.  These  qualities  rang  out  in  his  voice, 
which  was  resonant  and  sonorous ;  they  were  manifest  in 
the  vigorous  lines  of  his  face  and  in  his  hawk’s  eye.  He 
could  be  gentle,  but  he  could  show  himself  on  occasion  stem 
and  even  terrible  ;  he  could  be  sympathetic,  but  he  magnified 
his  office ;  he  was  imperious ;  it  was  not  good  for  those  about 
him  to  anger  him  or  cross  his  will.  It  is  scarcely  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  verdict  of  history  to  say  that  his  was  a  great 
pontificate.  Perhaps,  had  it  ended  earlier,  it  might  have 
been  greater.  Certainly  the  unusual  length  of  the  last  two 
pontificates  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  In  the  case 
of  Pius  IX.  it  resulted  in  the  stereotyping  of  the  attitude  of 
the  exile  of  Gaeta.  for  a  generation  ;  In  that  of  Leo  XIII.,  as 
years  increased  upon  him,  the  malaria,  which  hangs  about 
the  base  of  the  Rock  of  Peter,  mounted  higher ;  the  least 
worthy  elements  of  the  theocratic  bureaucracy  which  has  its 
centre  in  the  Vatican  assumed  the  upper  hand.  A  man  of 
ninety,  however  marvellous  his  vitality,  has  outlived  him¬ 
self  ;  he  falls  inevitably  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  hears 
and  speaks  through  them.  Nor,  should  he  on  rare  occasions 
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act,  or  endeavour  to  act,  on  his  own  initiative,  are  his 
faculties  equal  to  the  demand  made  on  them  ;  he  is  moved, 
though  he  appears  to  move.  From  another  point  of  view 
great  age  and  long  tenure  of  office  remove  a  Pope,  in  the 
imagination  of  those  at  least  to  whom  he  is  a  distant  figure, 
from  the  realm  of  the  actual  into  that  of  the  mythical ;  a 
process  of  apotheosis  takes  place.  The  adulation  which 
attached  itself  to  Pius  IX.-  -  nor  did  his  successor  wholly 
escape  it — was  as  unprecedented  as  it  was  unwholesome ;  the 
least  word  uttered  by  the  oracle  was  greeted  with  the  accla¬ 
mation,  ‘  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  not  of  a  man.’  Flattery 
carried  to  this  pitch  is  Byzantine,  not  Roman ;  a  return  to 
simpler  habits  of  thought  and  speech  is  to  be  desired. 

A  great  office  moulds  those  who  hold  it :  it  is  rather  it 
that  possesses  them  than  they  who  possess  it.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  manifestly  true  than  in  the  case  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Pope  represents  the  static  mther  than  the  dynamic 
element  in  Christianity ;  the  polity,  not  the  idea.  He  is 
before  everything  an  official,  a  functionary.  This  is  so, 
irrespective  of  the  personality  of  the  individual.  Behind 
the  Roman  Pontiff  lies  the  Roman  Church,  which  was  before, 
and  will  be  after,  him ;  he  is  its  mouthpiece,  and  teaches, 
for  all  his  infallibility,  not  ‘  as  one  having  authority,’  but 
‘  as  the  scribes.’  Those  have  been  the  greatest  Popes 
whose  natural  bent  has  been  to  system — canonists  like 
Benedict  XIV.,  organisers  like  Sixtus  V.,  diplomatists  like 
Leo  XIII., — these  have  been  able  to  merge  themselves  in 
their  necessarily  routine  work,  and  to  leave  their  mark  on 
administration.  An  idealist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  out  of 
place  in  the  Chair  of  Peter.  For  one  Celestine  V.,  who  had 
the  courage  to  make  the  gran  rifiuto,  how  many  of  like 
temper,  realising  too  late  that  the  position  in  which  they 
found  themselves  was  a  false  one,  have  beaten  their  wings 
in  vain  against  the  bars  which,  gilded  as  they  were,  stood 
between  them  and  the  freedom  of  their  native  sky  I  No 
regrets  oi  this  sort,  it  is  safe  to  say,  disturbed  Leo  XIII. 
He  was  endowed  in  a  rare  degree  with  the  qualities  which 
his  office  demanded,  nor  was  he  without  their  defects. 

Inipiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

his  were  the  hard  rather  than  the  gentler  virtues :  he  was 
obstinate  and  quick  to  anger ;  he  did  not  easily  forgive.  An 
indefatigable  worker,  he  was  as  unsparing  of  himself  as  of 
others:  his  personal  activity,  indeed,  was  excessive ;  he 
desired  to  take  direct  cognisance  of  everything  that  was 
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done  in  his  name.  The  work  of  the  Holy  See  is  beyond 
any  one  man’s  supervision  ;  this  meant  that  he  took  action 
often  on  insutBcient  knowledge ;  a  division  of  labour  would 
have  brought  about  better  results.  His  life  was  of  the 
simplest ;  the  shortest  sleep,  the  most  sparing  food,  sufficed 
him.  If,  as  the  persistent  rumour  of  Rome  would  have  it, 
he  loved  money,  it  was  for  public  not  for  private  uses ;  for  a 
purpose  that  appealed  to  him — for  art,  for  literature,  to 
secure  a  political  advantage — he  could  be  lavish;  if  he 
hoarded,  his  hoarding  was  a  means,  not  an  end.  By 
temperament  a  man  of  tradition  and  precedent,  he  was 
able  on  occasion  not,  indeed,  to  break  away  from  them 
but  to  bend  them  to  bis  will.  He  was  sanguine,  and,  like 
most  sanguine  people,  took  short  views.  Convince  him  that 
a  purpose  which  he  had  at  heart  could  be  brought  about  in 
his  own  time,  and  there  was  no  sacrifice  or  concession 
that  he  would  not  make  to  secure  it ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  prospect  of  a  remote  advantage,  one  to  be  attained  in 
the  next  generation  or  century,  left  him  unmoved.  His 
temper  was  arbitrary,  and  the  submission  which  he  exacted 
from  the  highest  dignitaries  little  short  of  servile:  the 
humiliating  retractation  of  what  was,  at  most,  an  indiscre¬ 
tion  imposed  early  in  the  pontificate  on  the  learned  and 
venerable  Cardinal  Pitra  made  a  painful  impression  ;  the 
penalty,  it  was  felt,  was  one  which  no  generous  man  would 
inflict  and  no  self-respecting  man  endure.  Pius  IX.  inspired 
personal  afiection :  think  as  you  would  of  the  Pontiff,  you 
loved  the  man.  With  Leo  it  was  not  so.  He  was  wanting 
in  geniality ;  his  kindness — and  he  could  be  kind — was  not 
instinctive ;  a  certain  egotism  and  self-sufficiency  wrapped 
him  round.  Intellectually  he  was  a  lettered  Italian  of  an 
almost  extinct  type.  He  had  a  taste  for  Latin  composition, 
writing  prose  tolerably  and  verse  indifferently ;  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  scholastic  theology  was  above  the  average ;  his 
earlier  encyclicals,  particularly  those  dealing  with  social 
and  economic  questions,  were  weighty  in  substance  and 
dignified  in  form.  To  naturally  good  parts  he  united  the 
wisdom  of  age  and  experience.  His  judgement  was  rather 
practical  than  speculative:  he  stood  outside  the  contem¬ 
porary  developement  of  history  and  criticism,  and  he  re¬ 
sented  the  idea  of  there  being  knowledge  that  he  did  not 
know.  Perhaps,  also,  he  was  not  without  an  old  man’s 
distrust  of  novelty.  Is  there  anything  in  this  Higher 
‘  Criticism  ?  ’  he  asked  a  French  bishop ;  and  being  told 
‘  Much,’  ‘  God  help  us !  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  what  are  we 
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*  coining  to  ?  ’  His  conception  of  the  relation  of  authority 
to  thought  was  primitive  :  ‘  We  deem  it  Our  duty  to  put  an 
‘  end  to  controversy,’  he  said  in  the  encyclical  ‘  Graves  de 
‘  communi  ”  (1901),  ‘  by  defining  what  Catholics  ought  to 
‘  think.*  The  ‘  Providentissimus  Deus  *  (1893),  he  believed, 
had  said  the  last  word  on  the  Biblical  question ;  the  later 
decree  *  Vigilantiae*  (1902),  while,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission,  it  recognises  its  continued  existence, 
in  no  way  retracts  or  modifies  the  teaching  of  the  earlier 
document,  which  remains  authoritative  and  in  force.  With 
many  men  the  burden  of  the  Papacy  would  lead  to  a 
moderate  view  of  its  prerogative :  it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
the  Pope  is  infallible  when  one  is  not  Pope.  Leo  XIII.  was 
impervious  to  hesitations  of  this  kind.  No  one  who  has 
watched  him  in  a  function  in  St.  Peter’s  or  the  Sistino 
could  question  the  sincerity  of  his  belief,  which  he  would 
have  held  as  undoubtingly  had  he  been  the  only  man  in  the 
vast  assembly  to  entertain  it,  that  he  was  ‘  potestate  Petrus, 
‘  unctione  Christus,’  the  representative  of  God  on  earth.  A. 
psychological  paradox  ;  but  it  was  so ;  he  spoke  and  moved 
as  one  informed  by  a  spirit  greater  than  he.  He  began  his 
reign  as  a  reformer ;  in  the  old  age  of  his  easy-tempered 
predecessor  laxities  had  grown  up  in  the  Papal  court  and 
household  which  called  for  a  firm  hand  and  a  watchful  eye. 
But  reformers  are  seldom  popular :  reform,  indeed,  means 
too  often  the  replacing  of  wrong  by  wrong.  His  friends — 
the  ‘Perugians,’  as  they  were  called — did  not  bear  their 
fortune  gracefully  ;  nor  were  all  his  kinsmen  worthy  of  the 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  them.  His  health  was  never 
robust,  and  he  was  close  on  seventy  at  his  accession.  His 
pontificate,  it  was  anticipated,  would  be  a  short  one ;  and 
public  opinion  already  pointed  to  his  successor,  Franchi, 
on  whom,  but  for  his  comparative  youth,  the  choice  of  the 
Conclave  would  probably  have  fallen.  Within  a  few  months 
this  cardinal  died,  under  circumstances  sufficiently  notorious 
at  the  time ;  while  the  already  aged  Pope  lived  to  see  the 
years  of  Peter  and  a  new  century.  Length  of  days  is 
held  by  a  natural  instinct  to  constitute  a  title  to  respect. 
Leo  XIII.  possessed  this  and  other  more  undoubted  claims 
to  reverence  :  but  a  man  verging  on  his  hundredth  year, 
who  has  filled  the  highest  office  in  Christendom  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  had  his  career. 

Vixi,  et  quein  dederat  cursum  fortuna,  peregi ; 

Et  nunc  magna  naei  sub  terras  ibit  imago. 
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No  man  is  necessary  to  a  cause.  Others  take  up  the 
thread  of  his  purpose  where  he  dropped  it ;  like  torchbearers 
in  a  race,  we  pass  on  to  others  the  living  flame  which  we 
have  received  from  those  who  have  gone  before. 

Leo  XIII.  started  with  one  great  advantage :  he  succeeded 
Pius  IX.  Under  this  Pope  the  reputation  of  the  Papacy 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  During  his  pontificate 
(1846  to  1878)  the  reaction  against  the  great  political 
movement  which,  originating  in  France  in  the  previous 
century,  had  abolished  privilege,  re-made  the  map  of  Europe, 
asserted  the  rights  of  man,  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
and  the  principle  of  nationality,  reached  its  height.  To 
expect  that  a  movement  affecting  men  so  deeply  and  on 
so  large  a  scale  shall  be  always  and  in  all  things  under  the 
control  of  reason  is  to  expect  too  much  of  human  nature. 
The  Revolution  had  been  accompanied  by  excesses,  by 
follies,  by  crimes;  and  now  the  penalty  h^  to  be  paid. 
Excess  is  often  less  mischievous  in  itself  than  in  the  reaction 
which  it  occasions.  It  was  so  here.  Violence  on  the  one 
side  was  met  by  violence  on  the  other :  liberty  was  cried 
down  because  license  had  been  introduced  under  the  pretext 
of  liberty ;  knowledge,  reform,  progress  were  anathematised 
because  fanaticism  had  run  riot  in  their  name.  Truths,  if 
truths  they  were,  were  stated  in  the  most  paradoxical 
form ;  principles  stretched  to  the  verge  of  snapping ;  a 
blatant  and  mendacious  press  threw  dirt  at  the  most 
honoured  names  in  Christendom ;  moderation,  learning, 
modesty  were  marks  for  the  illiterate  pen  and  the  en¬ 
venomed  tongue.  It  was  a  carnival  of  religious  ruffianism. 
‘  An  insolent  and  aggressive  faction,’  as  Newman  indig¬ 
nantly  styled  it,  upheld  by  Rome,  lorded  it  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  :  Peter  was  to  be  blamed,  and  no  Paul  withstood  him 
to  the  face.  Hence  misunderstanding,  mistrust,  irritation, 
on  every  side.  The  Syllabus,  it  seemed,  had  broken  with 
the  present,  with  actual  life ;  the  Vatican  Definition  with 
the  past,  with  history ;  the  Church  had  become  lucifuga, 
light-hating — a  thing  unrelated  to  its  environment,  an 
element  of  discord  in  nations,  in  public  as  well  as  in 
private  life.  The  civil  power  could  not  look  on  unmoved  at 
this  war  of  spirits  :  a  spiritual  translates  itself  too  easily 
into  a  material  conflict ;  the  public  peace  was  threatened, 
the  public  order  disturbed.  Not  a  government  but  was 
suspicious  and  hostile  :  the  war  between  Church  and  State 
was  open  in  Italy  and  Germany,  tacit  in  France.  In 
England  the  most  prominent  of  then  living  statesmen 
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denounced  the  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  bearing  on  civil 
allegiance :  everywhere  consciences  were  troubled,  sym¬ 
pathies  divided,  minds  perplexed  and  ill  at  ease.  The 
strain  was  too  great  to  last ;  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
his  own  temper,  and  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Holy 
See,  from  which  his  predecessor  had  departed,  combined 
to  mark  out  the  work  of  the  new  Pope  as  one  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  He  carried  it  out  with  singular  tact,  with  singular 
patience,  and  with  singular  success.  Leo  XIII.  was  a  born 
diplomatist,  unwearied,  astute,  resourceful ;  a  Roman  of  the 
Romans ;  a  master  of  the  arte  that  move  and  govern  men. 
He  could  bide  his  time :  he  knew  when  to  speak,  and  when 
to  keep  silence ;  when  to  act,  and  when  to  refrain  from 
action ;  what  to  see,  and  what  not  to  see.  He  took  in  the 
political  situation  at  a  glance.  With  one  notable  excep¬ 
tion,  he  recognised  existing  governments  as  accomplished 
facts.  Be  their  origin  what  it  might,  they  were  there,  and 
had  to  be  reckoned  with :  he  saw  in  them  chessmen  on  the 
board  on  which  he  had  to  play.  In  France  he  urged  the 
unwilling  Right  to  rally  to  the  Republic ;  in  Germany,  to 
the  central  Prussian  monarchy.  He  broke  away  once  and 
for  all — and  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  memorable  act 
of  his  pontificate — from  the  belittling  and  compromising 
ties  that  had  been  allowed  by  his  predecessors  to  bind 
the  Church  hand  and  foot  to  the  phantom  of  Legitimism, 
flesh  and  blood  to  corruption,  the  living  to  the  dead.  He 
perceived  the  reality  of  political  changes,  and  was  not  afraid 
to  act  on  his  opinion.  We  may  criticise  the  manner  of  his 
action,  and  question  its  motives :  right  things  may  be  done 
in  a  wrong  way.  The  unhappy  Roman  question  poisons  the 
atmosphere,  and  throws  suspicion,  often,  perhaps,  unreason¬ 
able  suspicion,  over  every  measure  and  utterance  of  the  Holy 
See.  In  any  case  the  claim  to  intervene  with  authority  in 
politics,  national  or  international,  is  an  anachronism :  the 
wisest  men  in  the  Church  questioned  the  assumption  under¬ 
lying  the  Papal  policy  on  grounds  at  once  of  precedent  and 
of  right.  Extremists  denounced  it  as  opportunism.  Had 
this  been  all  that  could  be  brought  against  it,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  necessary  to  answer  the  charge.  There 
is  opportunism  and  opportunism.  There  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunism  which  trims,  and  hedges,  and  shouts  with  the 
biggest  crowd;  and  there  is  an  opportunism  which  is  large, 
clearsighted,  and  statesmanlike,  which  discerns  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  has  an  instinct  for  circumstances — the  How, 
the  When,  and  the  Where.  How  much  the  Church  has 
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influenced  the  world!  we  hear  it  said.  Yes;  and  how 
much  the  world  the  Church  I  They  act  and  re-act  on  one 
another ;  it  is  as  if  there  was  a  magnetic  ctirrent  between 
the  two.  And  if  to  recognise  this  be  opportunism,  a  Pope 
need  be  at  no  pains  to  disclaim  it ;  history  will  object  to 
Leo  XIII.  not  that  he  was  an  opportunist,  but  that  his 
opportunism  pursued  secular  ends,  and  that  the  means  by 
which  he  sought  to  attain  these  were  unjustifiable.  On 
certain  sides  it  was  not  unsuccessful.  Politically,  if  his 
immediate  purpose  miscarried,  he  leaves  the  Papacy 
stronger  than  he  found  it,  and  bequeaths  to  his  successor  a 
situation  full  of  possibilities  for  good.  We  may  regret 
that  intellectual  and  moral  advance  has  not  kept  pace 
with  political ;  but  it  is  only  the  ignorant  who  will  minimise 
the  results  that  have  been  attained,  or  disparage  them  as 
secular ;  they  affect  the  religious  interests  of  millions  of 
Catholics  throughout  the  world.  He  who  is  charged  with 
the  solicitude  for  all  the  Churches  must  be  no  visionary,  no 
cloistered  ascetic,  but  a  man  of  action,  quick  to  conceive 
and  strong  to  execute — a  man  and  a  leader  of  men.  And, 
from  another  point  of  view,  such  distinctions  as  that  be¬ 
tween  the  secular,  so  called,  and  the  religions  break  down 
when  we  press  them ;  they  are  valid  only  on  the  surface, 
and  exist  rather  for  thought  than  in  things.  For  life  is  a 
whole.  Whatever  introduces  an  element  of  discord  into  it 
is  mischievous  in  effect  and  fallacious  in  theory — all  things 
being,  in  the  last  resort,  one  and  of  One. 

Estimate  it,  personally,  as  he  will,  the  statesman  must 
reckon  with  Catholicism.  Things  are  what  they  are:  it  is 
a  fact  and  a  force  which  can  neither  be  gainsaid  nor 
ignored.  To  those  whose  standpoint  is  speculative  rather 
than  practical  it  may  appear  that  the  Church  enjoys  a 
consideration  out  of  proportion  to  her  deserts ;  that  poli¬ 
ticians,  themselves  indifferent  or  hostile  to  ecclesiasticism, 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Curia,  and  show  an  unsympa¬ 
thetic  front  to  their  natural  allies,  the  party  of  reform.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  Personal  sympathies  are  out  of 
place  in  politics :  the  reform  of  Catholicism,  supposing  such 
a  reform  to  be  desirable  or  possible,  lies  outside  the 
politician’s  sphere.  He  can  deal  with  a  corporate  body 
like  the  Catholic  Church  only  through  her  representatives  : 
who  or  what  those  may  be  is  not,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  him,  but  one  in  which  he  cannot  interfere.  It  is 
not  the  fact,  then,  that  even  under  Pius  IX.  Catholicism 
was  a  negligible  quantity.  It  represented  many  powerful 
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interests,  it  stood  for  an  aggregate  of  property,  of  influence, 
and  of  numbers,  which  no  government  could  afford  to 
disregard.  But  as  a  factor  in  the  mind  of  Europe  it  had 
ceased  to  exist.  To  the  average  lay  understanding  the 
dogmatic  pronouncements  of  1854,  1864,  and  1870,  repel¬ 
lent  as  they  were,  were  less  repellent  than  unintelligible. 
The  non  possnmua  of  the  Vatican  left  an  impression  of  senile 
maundering ;  the  Holy  See  had  fallen  into  contempt.  The 
caricaturists  of  the  time  represented  Pius  IX.  as  a  querulous 
and  scolding  old  woman.  No  one — and  the  fact  is  signi¬ 
ficant — ever  represented  Leo  XIII.  in  this  way.  It  was 
felt  from  the  first  that  he  was  a  man,  and  a  strong  man. 
One  might  differ,  disapprove,  oppose ;  one  could  not  despise. 
His  predecessor  had  been  a  man  of  sentiment — opinionated 
but  impulsive;  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers ; 
in  religion  an  enthusiast,  a  waiter  on  signs  and  omens, 
living  in  daily  expectation  of  a  miracle  that  never  came. 
Leo  XIII.  was  of  another  type.  His  religion,  which  was 
sincere,  was  dogmatic,  not  emotional.  He  was  a  cool  and 
cnlculating  tactician :  he  had  little  sympathy  either  with 
the  effusiveness  of  Pius  IX.  or  the  hand-to-mouth  policy  of 
Antonelli,  whose  want  of  principle,  public  and  private, 
offended  his  sense  of  decorum  :  he  would  be  no  man’s  tool. 
He  was  his  own  Secretary  of  State  ;  he  overlooked  the  work 
of  the  great  Homan  Congregations  in  person  :  he  would  not 
part  with  or  delegate  a  fraction  of  his  authority  ;  his  was  a 
one-man  rule.  He  withdrew  no  pronouncement,  he  dis¬ 
avowed  no  action,  of  the  previous  pontificate ;  but  a  new 
note  of  virility  in  action  and  speech  was  unmistakeable :  his 
ends  were  those  of  his  predecessor,  but  he  sought  them  by 
other  means.  He  dreamed  of  a  Rome  the  arbitrator  of  the 
world,  of  the  sword  of  kings  drawn  or  sheathed  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Pontiff,  of  nations  awed  and  unquestioning 
receiving  the  lively  oracles  from  his  inspired  lips :  no 
Innocent  III.,  no  Boniface  VIII.,  was  more  Papal,  more 
Roman,  than  he.  A  lofty,  and  not  an  ungenerous,  dream — 
had  not  experience  shown  it  unrealisable.  Such  power 
is  too  great  for  human  hands:  its  notes,  spirit  and  flesh, 
are  selt-destructive :  Christ’s  kingdom  is  ‘  not  of  this 
world.’ 

Leo  XIII.  was  aware,  though  he  was  far  from  realising  the 
full  bearings  of  the  fact,  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  com¬ 
munity  was  shifting  from  the  few  to  the  many ;  and  a  social 
programme  had  attractions  for  him.  Before  his  elevation  to 
the  Papacy  he  had  interested  himself  in  economic  science  ; 
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and,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  masses,  it  is  certain  that  he  saw  in  them 
a  reserve  force  on  which  the  Church  might  draw.  The 
domestic  policy  of  the  Vatican,  too,  pointed  in  this  direction. 
The  Italian  monarchy  had  shown  itself  weak  in  finance ; 
its  administration,  if  not  corrupt,  was  certainly  not  free 
from  suspicion  of  corruption ;  a  taxation,  excessive  in  itself, 
was  unequally  levied,  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  falling 
on  the  poorest;  the  standard  of  living,  and  generally  of 
material  well-being,  was  lower  than  under  the  old  regime. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  this  change  entirely  to  mal¬ 
administration  :  it  was  due  in  part  to  economic  causes 
which  operate  independently  of  political  conditions,  and 
would  have  produced  results  under  the  Pontiff  or  the 
Bourbons  similar  to  those  that  came  about  under  the  House 
of  Savoy.  But  Italy’s  weakness  was  Rome’s  opportunity  ; 
in  exposing  the  evils  of  modern  industrial  society — compe¬ 
tition,  a  high  rate  of  interest,  the  contract  system,  the 
concentration  of  small  industries — the  Pope  could  point  to 
the  fact  that  in  former  days  these  particular  abuses  were 
comparatively  unknown  (to  add  that  other  and  more  grievous 
wrongs  flourished  unchecked  would  have  been  beside  his 
purpose),  suggesting  that  they  were  due  to  the  rejection  of 
the  mediaeval  theocracy  and  his  own  civil  sovereignty,  and 
that,  were  these  restored,  they  would  disappear.  Such  was 
the  drift  of  the  Encyclicals  ‘  Inscrutabile,’  1878 ;  ‘  Immortale 
‘  Dei,’  1885  ;  ‘  Rerum  Novarum,’  1891 ;  and  *  Graves  de  com- 
‘  muni,’  1901.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with 
Catholic  tradition  :  it  was  the  tone  that  was  new.  Theology 
of  the  strictest  type  insists  on  the  duties  of  the  rich  and  the 
rights  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  somewhat  startling  to  modern 
economists,  who,  when  they  touch  on  the  moral  bearings  of 
their  science,  are  apt  to  reverse  this  order,  enlarging  on  the 
duties  of  the  poor  and  the  rights  of  the  rich.  The  ‘  Rerum 
‘  Novarum  ’  asserts  emphatically  the  natural  limits  of  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  living  wage.  *  In  all  agree- 

*  ments  between  employer  and  employed  there  is  a  condition, 
‘  expressed  or  tacit,  of  proper  rest  for  soul  and  body ;  ’  and, 

*  a  dictate  of  natural  justice  more  ancient  and  more  impe- 
‘  rative  than  any  agreement  between  individuals  underlies 
‘  the  labour  contract,  namely,  that  the  wage  shall  be  suffi- 
‘  cient  to  support  the  labourer.’  Resignation,  however, 
rather  than  effort,  was  counselled :  the  teaching  of  the 
Encyclical  was  a  blend.  The  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
labour  was  designed  to  conciliate  the  employed ;  the  invective 
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against  Socialism  to  reassure  employers  :  while  the  practical 
conclusion  suggested  an  alternative  to  an  existing  order  from 
the  disappearance  of  which  the  Church  stood  to  gain.  It 
was  ingenious,  but  it  was  just  too  ingenious.  ‘Ars  est 
‘  celare  artem :  ’  such  a  policy  overreaches  itself.  And  the 
limitation  of  standpoint  was  obvious.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mediffival  and  the  modern  state  is  fundamental. 
The  problems  of  to-day  are  not  to  be  met  by  falling  back 
upon  yesterday :  the  world  goes  on,  not  back.  Neither 
popes  nor  kings  can  do  much — it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  can  do  nothing — to  settle  social  and 
economic  questions.  These  must  be  lived  through.  No 
one  can  solve  them — out  of  hand,  that  is — but,  given  time 
and  a  certain  practical  instinct,  they  solve  themselves.  In 
Italy  the  Christian  Socialism,  from  which  so  much  had  been 
hoped,  proved  a  two-edged  sword.  It  has  done  and  is 
doing  good  work,  especially  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont: 
but  the  Pope  had  evoked  forces  which  he  could  neither  lay 
nor  control.  Its  representatives  used  such  parts  of  his 
teaching  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  sat  loose  to  the  rest. 
Their  Socialism  was,  in  some  instances,  but  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  by  the  qualifying  adjective :  they  made  common 
cause  with  the  extreme  Left ;  they  were  credited,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  with  complicity  in  the  Milan  riots  in  1898 ;  they 
were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  what  was  regarded  at  Rome 
as  the  raison  d'Hre  of  the  movement  and  the  test  of  religion, 
the  Temporal  Power.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  fusion  between  them  and  the 
more  conservative  if  less  energetic  ‘Opera  dei  Congressi.’ 
The  action  of  the  Vatican  was  received  with  nominal  sub¬ 
mission  :  in  fact  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  sections 
remains  as  marked  as  before. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  late  pontificate  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  persistence  :  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence — 
the  French  alliance  at  all  costs.  This  policy  involved  the 
alienation  of  the  hereditary  friends  of  the  Church,  the 
Legitimists  :  it  has  been  persevered  in,  in  the  face  of  appa¬ 
rent  failure  and  repeated  rebuffs.  In  Rome,  the  centre  of 
the  Latin  world,  the  Latin  tradition  goes  for  much.  The 
Latin  blood,  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  Latin  religion  are  a 
threefold  cord  not  quickly  broken :  the  Northern  races, 
materially  to  be  reckoned  with,  are  to  the  Roman  what  the 
‘  Foreign  Devils  ’  are  to  the  Chinese.  The  results  of  this 
assumption  are  sufficiently  grotesque.  When  a  redistri¬ 
bution  of  the  Indian  dioceses  was  made  in  1886  it  was  the 
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shadowy  and  obsolete  claims  of  Portugal,  a  Power  of  the 
fourth  class,  not  the  needs  of  the  population  or  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Government,  that  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  :  the  issue  of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898 
excited  in  clerical  circles  as  much  amazement  as  regret. 
That  there  is  a  want  of  actuality  in  their  standpoint  does 
not  occur  to  those  who  occupy  it :  they  live  in  a  world  of 
abstractions,  where  men  are  windmills  and  windmills  men. 
The  pride  of  caste  of  the  Roman  official  is  as  intense  as  it 
is  narrow.  He  does  not  regard  a  Frenchman  as  his  equal : 
but  France,  after  all,  is  a  connexion — richer  and  more 
powerful  than  the  elder  branch  of  the  family ;  at  whose 
service  it  is  but  natural  that  her  resources,  her  purse,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  her  sword,  should  be  placed.  This  is  his 
fixed  conviction,  whatever  government  holds  the  reins  of 
power  in  Paris  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  history  gives 
it  a  show  of  reason.  The  Monarchy  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Church ;  the  First  Empire  rebuilt  the  sanctuary ;  the 
Republic  in  1849  crushed  the  Roman  Republic,  and  restored 
Pius  IX.  to  a  sinister  and  insecure  sovereignty  which  the 
bayonets  of  Napoleon  propped  up  for  twenty  years.  The 
Third  Republic,  though  it  remained  on  formal  terms  with 
the  Vatican,  was  at  heart  hostile ;  there  was  a  tacit  but 
sensible  antagonism  between  the  two.  This  was  not  unna¬ 
tural.  Under  the  last  four  Popes  not  Republicanism  only  but 
Liberalism  of  every  sort  and  kind  had  been  suspect :  the 
modem  state  had  been  anathematised  root  and  branch  by 
the  Syllabus ;  the  rejection  of  hereditary  and  absolute 
monarchy  was  rejection  of  God,  by  whom  kings  reign.  To 
be  a  Catholic,  then,  was  to  be  an  anti- Republican ;  and  the 
more  pronounced  the  religious  the  more  aggressive  the  poli¬ 
tical  element  became.  Pius  IX.  had  little  faith  and  less 
skill  in  diplomacy.  He  blessed  and  cursed,  but  misfortune 
followed  his  blessing  and  those  whom  he  cursed  prospered ; 
Italians  credited  him  with  the  evil  eye.  Leo  XIII.,  who  had 
an  eye  for  facts,  saw  that  at  this  rate  Prance  was  being  lost 
to  Rome.  The  country,  aware  that  the  Republic  divided 
Frenchmen  less  than  any  other  form  of  government,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  pretenders :  to  identify  the  Church  with  an 
adventurer  like  Boulanger,  or  with  the  dowagers  of  the 
faubourg,  was  to  throw  up  the  game.  Had  the  Pope  dis¬ 
avowed,  and  that  emphatically,  the  connexion  which  the 
Legitimists  were  never  tired  of  asserting  between  Monarchy 
and  religion,  all  good  men  would  have  applauded.  But  he 
did  more  than  this.  The  acceptance  of  the  Republic  was 
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enjoined  as  a  religious  duty.  ‘  We  have  said  to  the 
‘  Catholics  of  France,  “  Accept  the  Republic ;  respect  and 
‘  “  be  subject  to  it  as  representing  the  power  that  comes 
‘  “from  God.”’  Was  this  advice? — in  which  case  there  can 
scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  its  wisdom — or  command  ?  in 
which  case  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  its 
lawfulness.  In  the  case  of  a  Pope  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
distinction  :  his  least  word  is  weighty,  and  stands — or  is 
meant  to  stand — for  law.  That  it  was  so  in  this  case 
shows  the  inherent  weakness  of  French  Monarchism.  Under 
similar  circumstances  Nationalism  in  Ireland  showed  more 
backbone ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  reception  given  to 
the  Papal  intervention  in  the  case  of  the  Parnell  Tribute 
and  the  famous  Rescript  of  1888  :  it  said,  as  plainly  as 
words  could  say  it,  ‘  No  politics  from  Rome.’  The  difference 
was  that  the  one  movement  had  and  the  other  had  not  a 
genuine  public  opinion  behind  it.  Legitimism  collapsed 
like  a  pricked  bubble ;  but  Legitimists  have  not  forgotten 
that  they  were  wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends. 

How  far  can  this  policy  be  pronounced  a  success?  In 
political  as  in  social  science  Leo  XIII.  has  shown  that 
there  are  unsuspected  possibilities  in  Catholicism ;  that  they 
are  mistaken  who  judge  it  at  any  given  time  by  what  they 
hear  and  see,  and  in  neither  case  did  he  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  traditional  theology.  The  alliance  between  altar 
and  throne  was  brought  about  by  circumstances — the  relation 
of  the  Holy  See  to  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  Bourbon 
monarchies,  and  knit  closer  by  the  reaction  from  the  Revo¬ 
lution  :  it  was  a  matter  of  politics  not  of  religion,  though 
politicians,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  did  their  best  to 
identify  the  two.  The  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  flourished  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Papacy ;  Leo  XIII. 
could  say  truly,  ‘  Of  the  various  forms  of  government  the 
‘  Church  rejects  none  that  are  fltted  to  procure  the  welfare 
*  of  the  subject;  ’  *  it  was  time  that  men  should  be  reminded 
of  this  forgotten  fact.  It  could  have  been  wished  that  the 
political  motive  of  the  reminder  had  been  less  evident.  The 
Pope  did  nothing  without  a  motive ;  it  was  do  ut  des.  And 
though  a  more  remote,  perhaps  a  larger,  good  was  attained, 
his  immediate  anticipations  were  disappointed.  He  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  old  allies  without  securing  that  of  his 
opponents;  the  former  complained  that  they  had  been 
betrayed,  the  latter  received  his  advances  with  suspicion : 


*  Libertas  Prsestantissimum.  1888. 
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the  voice  was  Jacob’s,  but  the  disguise  was  imperfect ;  the 
hands  were  unmistakably  Esau’s  hands.  It  was  here,  as  it 
had  been  with  his  social  policy :  his  knowledge  of  facts  was 
at  fault.  The  gulf  between  the  Eepublic  and  the  Church 
was  wider  than  he  imagined.  He  had  no  objection  to  a 
republic  as  such ;  but  the  republic  which  he  had  in  view 
was  a  theocratic,  that  is  a  clerical,  republic  ;  he  did  not  see 
that  this  is  the  one  thing  which  no  modern  state,  monarchy 
or  republic,  can  be.  With  a  difference  of  tone,  the  teaching 
of  the  ‘  Immortale  Dei  ’  was  substantially  that  of  the  ‘  Unam 
‘  Sanctam :  ’  the  civil  power  is  to  subserve  the  spiritual, 
which  is  persecuted  where  it  is  not  supreme.  The  identifi¬ 
cation  of  religion  with  the  Church  is  a  fallacy  based  on  an 
abstraction ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  at  once  so  plausible  and  so 
profitable  that  it  dies  hard.  Modern  society,  however,  is 
based  on  its  rejection ;  to  have  detected  and  passed  once  for 
all  beyond  it  is  the  note  that  differentiates  the  modern  from 
the  mediseval  state.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  on¬ 
ward  step  in  history  that  has  been  fraught  with  so  much 
blessing  to  mankind.  Liberalism,  it  has  been  said,  is  not 
always  identified  with  the  Liberal  party.  Religion  is  not 
always  identified  with  the  Churches ;  rather  as  these  prosper 
this  declines.  A  hardy  plant,  it  flourishes  in  an  austere 
atmosphere :  in  the  insolence  of  wealth,  in  the  pride  of 
place  and  authority,  it  droops  and  dies.  In  our  time, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to  this  environ¬ 
ment.  The  conscience  of  Europe  would  not  now  endure  a 
papal  monarchy  exercised  directly  at  Rome  or  indirectly 
through  a  Bourbon  king  at  Naples ;  the  standard  of  the 
clerical  is  lower  than  that  of  the  lay  state.  Theocracy,  as  a 
principle  of  government,  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  ; 
lofty  as  are  its  pretensions,  the  polity  which  is  its  outcome 
is,  experience  shows,  a  negation  of  God.  What  is  called  in 
a  large  sense  the  Revolution — the  movement  which,  starting 
with  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  passing  through 
the  stages  of  1789,  1848,  and  1870,  swept  the  world  into  its 
orbit,  and  is  advancing  to  a  yet  distant  goal — was  a  revolt 
against  this  conception  of  society.  No  one  will  maintain 
that  it  was  dictated  by  directly  religious  motives  ;  few  will 
deny  that  it  has  been  at  times  irreligious,  anti-religious 
even,  in  intention  and  act.  But  there  is  a  purpose  in  human 
affairs  independent  of,  and  often  working  counter  to,  human 
agency ;  that  this  movement  has  contributed  to  the 
spiritualising  of  religion,  its  deepening  and  broadening,  its 
emancipation  from  the  conventional  and  the  abstract,  is 
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beyond  doubt.  Virtue  in  individuals  has  little  to  do  with 
theological  belief  or  ecclesiastical  position ;  no  religious 
opinions  either  guarantee  or  are  incompatible  with  it.  And 
that  the  Church  has  no  monopoly  of  goodness  is  fatal  to 
her  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  religion :  the  test,  ‘  By  their 
‘  fruits  you  shall  know  them,’  is  decisive — it  includes  many 
who  are  without,  it  excludes  many  who  are  within  the  fold. 
The  distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural  virtue 
breaks  down  when  pressed.  The  most  that  can  be  said — 
and  it  must  be  said  with  reserves — is  that  the  personal  and 
self -regarding  virtues  flourish  best  in  the  Churches,  the  social 
in  the  open — in  a  freer  light  and  air.  To  represent  the 
opposition  between  the  Church  and  the  world  as  one  between 
good  and  evil  is  to  misrepresent  it ;  the  opposition,  such  as 
it  is,  is  between  two  types  or  conceptions  of  goodness, 
each  of  which  has  its  place  in  the  formation  of  character. 
Each  is  liable  to  degeneration ; — we  read  of  one  saint  whose 
custody  of  the  eyes  was  such  that  he  would  not  look  his 
mother  in  the  face,  and  of  another  who  scrupulously  re¬ 
placed  the  vermin  that  fell  from  his  clothes  and  person  ;  and 
each  can  be  simulated  ; — under  the  cloak  of  piety  men  may 
pursue  private  and  secular  ends.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  recent  legislation  in  France  against  the  religious  orders. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  excite  English  sympathy  with 
the  dispersed  associations.  Such  legislation,  no  doubt, 
presses  hardly  on  many  excellent  persons.  One  could  wish 
that  a  certain  discrimination  could  have  been  exercised ; 
that  historical  houses,  such  as  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  had 
been  excepted,  and  that  the  purely  philanthropic  congrega¬ 
tions  had  been  left — it  must  be  added,  in  view  of  the 
scandals  at  Tours  and  Nancy,  under  strict  state  supervision — 
to  pursue  their  beneficent  vvork.  No  government,  however, 
could  risk  a  repetition  of  the  agitation  which  culminated  in 
the  Affaire  Dreyfus,  an  agitation  which,  if  not  due  to,  was 
fomented  by  the  orders,  and  but  for  them  would  never  have 
reached  its  actual  proportions.  Since  then  legislation  has 
been  inevitable.  Such  congregations  as  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Assumptionists  had  made  themselves  impossible.  And 
law  is  necessarily  general ;  in  their  fall  they  dragged  down 
others,  who  but  for  them  would  have  been  unmolested.  The 
Pope  protested ;  but  his  protest  lacked  genuineness.  He 
saw  that  protest  was  unavailing ;  that  the  noisy  and 
mischievous  fanatics,  whom  he  had  unsuccessfully  en¬ 
deavoured  to  restrain,  had  themselves  only  to  blame  for 
what  had  taken  place.  The  most  significant  feature  in  the 
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situation  is  the  indifference  of  the  country.  The  demonstra¬ 
tors  are  few  and  unrepresentative ;  the  electorate,  without 
enthusiasm  indeed,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  con¬ 
viction,  approves.  The  fact  is  that  since  1870  the  growth 
of  the  congregations  has  been  abnormal,  and  corresponds 
to  no  national  need  or  sentiment ;  the  consequence  being 
that  they  have  not  taken  root.  Many,  while  in  form 
religious,  are  in  reality  commercial  undertakings,  industrial 
or  educational.  Their  relations  with  the  secular  clergy  are 
strained,  priests  of  the  better  sort  regarding  them  as 
spiritual  charlatans,  those  of  the  worse  as  rivals  in  trade. 
Zola’s  ‘  Verity  ’  is  a  photograph  from  the  life :  the  friars, 
wise  in  their  generation,  exploiting  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  multitude ;  the  bishop  and  the  parish  priest 
disapproving  at  heart,  but  aware  that  circumstances  are  too 
strong  for  them,  now  venturing  on  an  ineffective  and 
ineffectual  protest,  now  carried  away  by  the  tide.  The 
melancholy  thing  is  that  Borne  has  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to  rebuke  the  evil-doers.  Policy  went  for  much ;  religion 
for  little.  She  temporised ;  her  utterances  were  ambiguous 
and  evasive ;  the  trumpet  gave  an  uncertain  sound.  Had 
Leo  XIII.  enforced  a  non-political  attitude  on  the  clergy, 
reformed  abuses,  checked  superstitious  cults,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  red  fool  fury  of  anti-Semitism  proclaimed  the 
elementary  principles  of  Christianity,  whether  men  would 
hear  or  whether  they  would  forbear,  he  would  have  left  the 
Church  morally  and  religiously  stronger  than  he  leaves  it. 
Perhaps  the  power  was  wanting  to  him.  Autocracy  is  a 
legal  fiction :  the  autocrat,  whether  at  Borne  or  at  St. 
Petersburg,  is  an  autocrat  only  in  name.  Whatever  the 
cause,  his  French  policy  was  no  more  than  a  palliative.  It 
failed  in  its  immediate  object — the  formation  of  a  Catholic 
party  independent  of  domestic  politics — and  it  was  bound 
to  fail.  The  cause  of  the  Church  associates  itself  naturally 
with  certain  local  and  national  interests.  Separate  it  from 
them,  and  it  evaporates ;  the  soul  is  disembodied,  and 
becomes  a  ghost.  Such  as  it  was,  the  Pope  broke  up  the 
fabric  of  French  conservatism,  replacing  it  with — the  neo- 
catholicism  of  M.  Huysmans  and  M.  Brunetiere.  It  was 
not  worth  while  to  do  so  much  to  effect  so  little :  it  is  not 
in  economics  only  that  the  laisser-faire  policy  commends 
itself.  The  one  thing  that  can  be  said  for  the  Papal  diplo¬ 
macy  is  that  it  postponed  the  evil  day.  This  is  something. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  of  fighting  when  we  are  aware  that 
we  should  fight  at  a  disadvantage  is  good  policy.  Later  on 
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the  position  of  the  contending  parties  may  be  more  equal, 
the  issues  clearer,  or  arbitration  may  settle  the  points  in 
dispute. 

The  relations  of  the  Holy  See  to  Italy  centre  in  the 
Roman  question — if  that  can  be  called  a  question  which 
no  practical  politician  holds  to  be  open  to  question :  it  bars 
the  way  to  peace  and  understanding  between  the  two.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  hold  Leo  XlII.  personally  answerable 
for  the  action  of  the  Vatican  at  the  time  of  the  assassination 
of  King  Humbert — action  simply  shocking  to  right-minded 
men.  His  personal  demeanour  was  unexceptionable ;  it 
was  not  the  Pope,  we  may  believe,  but  the  evil  power 
behind  the  Pope,  that  was  responsible  for  the  wrong  done 
in  his  name.  But  though  here  as  elsewhere  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  negotiation,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  threw 
out  indirect  proposals  which  were  displeasing  to  the 
reactionary  members  of  the  Curia,  and  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  withdrew,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
attitude  differed  in  substance  from  that  of  Pius  IX.  This 
was  that  a  civil  sovereignty  is  essential  to  the  Papacy  as  a 
safeguard  and  guarantee  of  its  spiritual  independence.* 
Well  might  a  Vaticanist  prelate  denounce  the  appeal  to 
history  as  treason :  history  on  every  page  refutes  the  claim. 
It  recalls  spiritual  weapons  used  in  the  interests  of  secular 
policy,  wars  stirred  up,  treaties  broken,  the  strangest 
political  combinations  entered  into  to  extend,  strengthen,  or 
preserve  a  kingdom  which,  unlike  Christ’s,  was  of  this 
world.  The  bare  suspicion  of  a  political  motive  is  fatal  to 
the  religious  influence  of  the  Papacy ;  whether,  as  in  Ireland, 
it  results  in  disobedience,  or,  as  in  Prance,  in  disaffection, 
it  weakens  the  authority  and  damages  the  credit  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  Pontiff  is  and  must  remain  international. 
Were  he  an  Italian,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  is  a  French,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  an 
English,  bishop,  the  Papacy  would  be  at  an  end.  But  of 
all  conceivable  means  that  could  be  devised  to  secure  his 
international  character  the  sovereignty  of  a  petty  state  is  the 
most  calculated  to  defeat  its  purpose.  This  is  to  make  him 
the  shuttlecock  of  contending  powers  and  parties,  tossed 
from  one  to  the  other  in  insolent  sport.  The  mediseval  view 
was  based  on  a  truer  insight.  The  Pope,  if  he  is  to  be  a 
sovereign  at  all,  must  be  supreme  among  sovereigns,  possess¬ 
ing  by  divine  right  the  plenitude  of  power,  temporal  as 
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well  as  spiritual,  the  king  of  kings.  The  incessant  straining 
over  the  lost  territorial  sovereignty  gave  the  late  pontificate 
the  air  of  a  prolonged  intrigue.  Non-Catholic  powers — 
Germany  and  Russia — were  courted;  French  anti-clericals 
deferred  to;  Austria,  the  hereditary  ally  of  the  Church, 
thwarted  at  every  turn — to  weaken  and  isolate  Italy ; 
hostility  abroad  was  fanned,  sedition  at  home  fostered, 
the  suicidal  ne  eletti  ne  elettori  policy  persisted  in — to 
bring  the  hated  Piedmontese  Government  into  disrepute. 
When  Acciarito,  happily  without  success,  attempted  the 
sovereign’s  life,  regret  was  expressed  in  clerical  circles  at 
his  failure.  Can  we  wonder  that  patriotic  Italians  regard 
the  Church  as  the  enemy  of  their  country?  that,  com¬ 
pelled  to  choose  between  Pope  and  fatherland,  they  choose 
— as  we,  were  we  in  their  place,  should  choose — fatherland, 
at  whatever  price,  and  come  what  may  ?  The  excesses  that 
attended  the  capture  of  Perugia  by  the  Papal  troops  in 
1859  are  not,  and  should  not  be,  forgotten.  A  government, 
it  may  be  urged,  is  in  its  right  in  suppressing  sedition. 
What  better  evidence  could  be  advanced  of  the  incompati¬ 
bility  of  the  functions  of  government  with  those  of  a  Christian 
bishop?  It  is  a  sorry  sight,  nor  can  any  sophistry  make  it 
less  sorry — the  shepherd  rending  the  sheep,  an  apostle  of 
peace  disseminating  hatred,  the  Vicar  of  the  Christ  who  dis¬ 
claimed  earthly  kingship  trampling  a  nation  under  his  feet 
to  mount  a  throne.  And  that  a  throne  lost  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.  It  is  conceivable,  barely  conceivable,  that  eco¬ 
nomic  causes  might  destroy  Italian  unity ;  and  that  in  the 
consequent  upheaval  the  Pope  might  regain  a  semblance — 
it  could  be  but  a  semblance — of  his  vanished  rule.  But  it 
is  inconceivable  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  last  for  a 
generation.  Nor  would  a  far-sighted  clerical  desire  its  per¬ 
manence.  Politically,  even,  the  weakness  of  the  Vatican  is 
strength,  and  its  strength  would  be  weakness.  A  veteran 
Italian  Liberal,  Gaetano  Negri,  witnessed,  he  tells  us, 
with  mixed  feelings  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  1870  ;  for 
the  Rome  of  the  Popes  was  an  object-lesson  :  a  living 
demonstration  of  the  evils  of  clerical  government.  This 
removed,  these  might  be  forgotten,  ‘  Hoc  Ithacus  velit :  ’ 
the  seeming  loss  to  the  Papacy  might  prove  ultimate  gain. 
Whether  from  the  standpoint  of  religion  or  politics,  no 
greater  misfortune  could  befall  the  Church  than  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  legacy  of  ancient  hatred  from  which  she 
has  been  unwillingly  freed.  ‘  Frustra  petitur  quod  contra 
‘  rationem  salutis  petitur.’  Her  prayers  are  answered  by 
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the  withholding  of  the  fatal  gift  for  which  she  prays.  Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  the  situation  in  which  the  Papacy 
finds  itself  has  been  inherited,  not  created,  by  the  existing 
occupant ;  and  it  is  an  inheritance  that  must  be  liquidated 
with  caution.  Grievances  such  as  those  left  by  the  events 
of  September,  1870,  heal  slowly.  Jacobitism  lingered  on 
among  ourselves  for  more  than  a  century ;  Legitimism  in 
France,  Carlism  in  Spain,  are  not  dead.  Nor  has  the  policy, 
foreign  or  domestic,  of  the  Government  been  uniformly 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  Hence  a  certain  reaction, 
which  Italian  statesmen  will  do  well  to  note.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  old  tyrannies.  Papal,  Austrian,  and  Bourbon, 
is  dying  out;  to  the  existing  generation  Metternich  and 
Badetzky,  Bomba  and  Antonelli,  are  names.  On  the  other 
hand  the  impression  produced  by  unsympathetic  Pied¬ 
montese  administration,  and  by  such  scandals  as  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Banca  Bomana — the  instance,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  not  solitary — is  fresh  in  men’s  minds.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  however,  and  one  indicative  of  considerable 
confidence  in  the  present  order  of  things,  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  Holy  See  is  invested  in  Italian 
National  Bonds.  A  modus  vivendiy  it  is  well  known,  exists 
under  ordinary  circumstances  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal,  and  suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  con¬ 
cession  of  what  is  called  the  Leonine  City  to  the  Pope 
might  transform  this  modus  vivendi  into  a  settled  peace. 
The  proposal  leaves  out  of  account  a  vital  element  in  the 
question,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leonine  City.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  transfer  the  Pope  would  be  compelled 
to  call  in  the  Italian  troops  to  shoot  down  his  new  subjects. 
Neither  Italy  nor  Europe  could  tolei-ate  the  scandal  of  a 
sovereignty  thus  maintained. 

It  is  only  indirectly  that  the  Vatican  comes  into  contact 
with  Protestant  governments.  But  Germany,  England,  and 
the  United  States,  though  Protestant,  are  not  purely  Pro¬ 
testant  countries :  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  minority  and 
its  own  political  interests  lead  it  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  these  powers.  The  first  care  of  Leo  XIII. 
was  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Bismarck  on  the  Kultur- 
kampf,  which  had  created  a  situation  as  impossible  at  Berlin 
as  at  Borne.  He  intervened,  with  indifferent  success,  in 
Irish  agrarian  agitation ;  in  1898  he  proposed,  though  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington  did  not  see  its  way  to  accepting 
his  proposals,  to  mediate  between  the  United  States  and 
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Spain.  Except  where  capital  could  be  made  out  of  their 
discontent,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  oppressed  nation¬ 
alities  :  he  could  not  forget  that  it  was  the  principle  of 
nationality  that  had  dispossessed  him  of  Borne.  If  he 
supported  particularism  in  Austria  it  was  in  order  to  weaken 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  so  to  injure  Italy ;  he  discouraged 
nationalism  in  Poland  ;  in  Ireland  he  leant  in  the  beginning 
to  Home  Rule,  in  so  far  as  he  believed  it  to  mean  Rome 
Rule ;  but  pressure  judiciously  applied  by  the  ministry  of 
the  day,  and  the  hope  of  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  led  him  to  revert  to  his 
general  policy  in  such  matters.  The  Rescript  of  1888  was 
issued  before  the  delegate.  Mgr.,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
Persico,  had  reported,  and,  it  was  believed,  in  opposition  to 
his  advice. 

The  vision  of  the  conversion  of  England  floats  like  a 
mirage  before  the  Roman  mind.  Fed  by  the  constant, 
though,  from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers  and  representa¬ 
tive  character,  insignificant,  flow  of  converts,  and  by  the 
remembrance  of  certain  episodes  in  our  history — the  abortive 
religious  policy  of  James  II.  and  the  Oxford  Movement  of 
1833 — it  spins  out  of  its  own  empty  imaginings,  cobwebs 
which  a  breath  blows  into  air.  Astute  as  the  high  officials 
of  the  Curia  are  on  their  own  ground,  remove  them  from  it 
by  a  hairbreadth  and  their  wisdom  is  folly  :  they  live  in  a 
world  of  abstractions ;  contact  with  the  actual  is  to  them 
what  the  first  pale  light  of  dawn  is  to  ghosts — it  falls  upon 
them  and  they  disappear.  They  are  ignorant  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  our  institutions,  our  character ;  they  do  not  see  that 
the  episodes  on  which  they  rely  are  episodes  only — back¬ 
waters  lying  out  of  the  stream  of  our  national  life.  They 
have  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  ;  Leo  XIII.  believed,  as  did  Pius  IX.  before  him,  that 
the  toleration  of  Catholic  worship  in  this  country  was  due 
to  the  personal  goodwill  of  the  Sovereign ;  a  non-papal 
Christianity  is  incomprehensible  to  them ;  let  a  Protestant 
give  evidence  of  the  most  elementary  religious  belief  or 
feeling,  and  they  are  convinced  that  he  is  on  the  verge  of 
Rome.  Such  misconceptions  as  these  underlay  Leo  XIII.’s 
dealings  with  this  country.  He  was  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  English  court  and  people,  because  he  believed  that  the 
submission  of  England  to  the  Papacy  was  an  event  of  the 
near  future.  Much  was  made  in  certain  quarters  of  Dr. 
Newman’s  elevation  to  the  cardinalate.  It  was  significant, 
but  it  had  not  the  significance  that  was  attached  to  it :  the 
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Pope  was  not  influenced  by  theological  motives.  When  an 
American  bishop  congratulated  him  in  emphatic  terms  on 
the  appointment  he  showed  genuine  surprise.  He  had  been 
informed,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  well  received  in  England, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  certain  distinguished  persons  whom 
he  desired  to  please.  He  had  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
about  Newman,  and  there  was  nothing  against  him.  He 
believed  that  his  books  were  highly  thought  of  in  his  own 
country.  Later  in  the  pontificate,  his  ignorance  of  England 
led  him  into  an  indiscretion,  which  might  have  had  serious 
consequences  had  it  not  been  for  the  profound  indifference 
with  which  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  regard  the 
question  involved.  To  High  Churchmen  the  validity  of 
^glican  orders  is  the  test  by  which  Anglicanism  stands  or 
falls.  The  fact  that  the  Eoman  Church  does  not  admit  this 
validity  introduces  an  element  of  personal  bitterness  into  the 
controversy  between  the  two  communions  :  Anglicans  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  Roman  Catholics  are  in 
good  faith  in  denying,  Roman  Catholics  that  Anglicans  are 
sincere  in  maintaining  it.  Both  ignore  what  is  the  decisive 
feature  of  the  situation — that  the  robust  Protestantism  of 
the  nation  minds  none  of  these  things,  and,  echoing  the 
verdict  of  Heine’s  princess  on  Saracen  and  Jew,  ‘  Sie  stinken 
‘  beide*  passes  unmoved  and  contemptuous  on  its  way.  The 
advance  of  medisevalism  in  the  English  Church  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Pope,  losing  nothing,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
telling;  the  question  of  reunion,  which  is  to  weak-kneed 
Anglicans  what  a  candle  is  to  a  moth,  was  mooted  hy  an 
enthusiastic  French  priest,  who  had  seen  England  through 
High  Church  spectacles,  and,  strange  to  say,  taken  seriously 
at  Rome.  The  Pope  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  re¬ 
union  of  Christendom,  which  meant  to  him  the  general 
submission  of  non-Roman  Christians  to  the  Papacy.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  had  already  approached  the  separated 
Eastern  Churches,  and  now,  he  thought,  his  dream  was  to 
be  realised — England,  rich,  powerful,  far-reaching,  the  link 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  was  looking  with  regret 
and  desire  to  the  centre  of  unity.  He  had  persuaded  himself, 
or  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that,  if  certain  discipli¬ 
nary  concessions  were  made,  the  bulk  of  English  Churchmen, 
headed  by  a  section  of  the  bishops  and  one  at  least  of  the 
two  archbishops,  were  ready  to  fling  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Rome.  The  disputed  question  of  Anglican  orders 
barred  the  way.  In  spite  of  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
Church  and  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Office  in  the  Gordon 
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case,  it  was  reopened,  and  a  Commission  appointed  less  to 
inquire  and  report  than  to  report  and  inquire.  If  the 
desired  end  could  be  attained  no  theological  considerations, 
said  a  high  official  of  the  Holy  Office,  would  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way.  To  a  foreign  theologian  familiar  with 
England,  who  expressed  a  hope  that  the  re-ordination  of 
clerical  converts  from  Anglicanism  might  be  made  condi¬ 
tional,  an  influential  cardinal  answered  that  this  would  not 
satisfy  the  Holy  Father,  who  wished  to  affirm  the  absolute 
validity  of  the  English  rite.  On  certain  theological  and 
historical  objections  to  such  a  course  being  pointed  out,  his 
Eminence  showed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  English 
opinion  by  the  rejoinder  that  Cardinal  Vaughan  was  expected 
shortly,  and  would  no  doubt  take  a  larger  view.  Before  the 
commission  met,  the  wind  had  veered  to  the  opposite  quar¬ 
ter.  The  Pope  had  been  persuaded,  with  difficulty,  that  he 
had  been  misinformed ;  that  in  dealing  with  the  English 
Bomanisers  he  was  dealing  with  individuals,  not  with  a 
Church.  His  indignation  was  excessive ;  he  complained 
that  he  had  been  deceived.  The  fact  was  that  both  he  and 
his  informants  had  been  over-sanguine,  and  had  seen  things 
rather  as  they  wished  them  to  be  than  as  they  were.  The 
action  of  the  Congregation  with  which  the  decision  rested 
was  a  foregone  conclusion ;  the  previous  inquiry  a  farce. 
The  president  of  the  commission,  the  late  Cardinal  Mazzella, 
would  tolerate  neither  discussion  nor  argument ;  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  he  had  received,  and  on  which  he  acted,  were  to 
carry  things  with  a  high  hand.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
experts  consulted  that  four  out  of  the  eight  leaned,  with 
qualifications,  to  the  weaker  side.  The  evidence  went  to 
show  that  the  Anglican  diaconate  was  invalid,  the  priest¬ 
hood  doubtful,  the  episcopate  valid.  But  the  sword  of  the 
Apostle  thrown  into  the  scale  outweighed  argument;  the 
Bull  ‘  Apostolic®  Curse  ’  1896  was  definitive  :  ‘  Motu  proprio, 
‘  certa  scientia,  pronuntiamus  et  declaramus  ordinationes 
‘  ritu  anglicano  actas  irritas  prorsus  fnisseetesse,  otnninoque 
*  nullas.’  Always  in  extremes,  the  Pope  and  his  advisers 
believed  that  the  Bull  would  be  followed  by  an  influx  of 
Anglican  clergyn^en  into  the  Boman  communion;  a  fund 
was  set  on  foot  in  England  for  their  maintenance,  and  a 
college  at  Rome  prepared  for  their  accommodation.  No 
miraculous  draught,  however,  broke  or  even  strained  the  net 
of  the  fisherman  ;  a  few  curates,  possibly  worthy,  certainly 
undistinguished,  were  the  extent  of  the  haul.  A  certain 
coolness  followed  between  England,  even  between  English 
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Catholics,  and  Borne.  Old  grievances  were  revived ;  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  remembered,  had  from  the  first  befriended  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity.  During  the  South  African  war  the 
clerical  press  distinguished  itself  by  the  violence  of  its 
invective  against  this  country.  The  English  Catholics  re¬ 
monstrated,  but  their  remonstrances  were  not  well  received. 
The  Vatican  is  impatient  of  opposition;  obedience  of  the 
perinde  ae  cadaver  type  is  what  it  desires.  Nationalism,  it 
insisted,  bordered  on  schism  if  not  on  heresy ;  England  was 
but  a  part  of  Christendom,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  must 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  part.  The  Boman  question  is 
one  which  divides  Catholic  opinion  in  this  country ;  nor  is 
English  Ultramontanism  to  be  relied  on  when  demands  are 
made  on  it  which  conflict  with  national  interest  or  senti¬ 
ment.  Its  representatives,  lay  and  clerical,  made  no  secret 
either  of  their  resentment  or  of  their  obstinate  patriotism. 
The  Pope,  seeing  them  intractable,  made  a  virtue  of  neces¬ 
sity,  and  withdrew  from  a  position  which,  miscalculating  the 
forces  at  his  disposal,  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain. 

The  variety  of  Catholicism  known  as  Americanism  is  only 
indirectly  related  to  what  is  known  as  Liberal  Catholicism 
in  Europe.  The  American  mind  is  not  speculative.  Civilisa¬ 
tion  is  material :  the  general  level  of  instruction  is  higher, 
but  there  is  less  scholarship,  and  there  are  fewer  scholars, 
than  in  the  Old  World.  Liberalism  in  America,  therefore, 
is  the  result  of  the  feeling  not  so  much  that  traditional 
Catholicism  has  been  undermined  by  critical  and  historical 
science,  as  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  time  and  the  country,  and  so  will  not  work.  The  nation 
is  proud  of  its  rapid  achievement,  jealous  of  interference,  in¬ 
tolerant  of  anything  like  distinction  or  superiority.  It 
carries  individualism  to  an  excess :  the  market  is  the  test  of 
ideas  as  of  commodities ;  there  is  no  conception  of  a  standard 
fixed  by  experts,  of  the  authoritative  judgement  of  those 
who  know.  On  this  somewhat  unruly  infant,  plunging  and 
vociferous,  Catholicism,  the  ancient  nurse,  would  impose  a 
restraint  like  that  of  the  mysterious  bag  in  which  Conti¬ 
nental  babies  are  imprisoned,  their  limbs  swathed  in  multi¬ 
tudinous  bandages,  movement  of  muscle  and  lung  confined. 
The  prodigy  kicks  at  the  proposal :  neither  threats  nor  persua¬ 
sion  will  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  bag.  On  one  question 
after  another — the  organisation  of  labour,  education,  the 
internationalisation  of  the  hierarchy — the  Vatican,  while 
met  by  professions  of  obedience,  saw  its  plans  frustrated  and 
its  prejudices  flouted.  The  manner  in  which  it  retorted 
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was  characteristic.  America  has  exercised  a  fascination 
over  French  reformers  from  Lafayette  onwards  :  during  the 
controversies  which  centred  in  and  grew  out  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  certain  French  Liberals,  better  acquainted  with  Euro¬ 
pean  than  with  American  Catholicism,  ran  Americanistn  for 
all,  and,  more  than  all,  its  worth.  Their  Nationalist  oppo¬ 
nents  were  quick  to  retaliate ;  and  they  were  the  larger  and 
the  louder-voiced  crowd.  They  included  America,  they  had 
already  included  England,  in  their  campaign  of  insult  and 
slander,  and  Rome,  ashamed  in  the  face  of  a  scandalised 
Europe  to  support  them  openly,  intervened  indirectly  on 
their  side.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  American  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and  entitled,  quaintly  enough,  ‘  Testem  benevolen- 
‘  tiae  nostrse  ’  (1899),  the  Pope  pronounced  against  the 
notion  of  a  distinctively  American  type  of  Catholicism,  and 
warned  the  bishops  against  certain  opinions  and  tendencies 
which  they  emphatically,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  dis¬ 
claimed.  An  Irish- American  prelate.  Dr.  Ireland,  who 
had  been  credited,  apparently  on  insufficient  grounds,  with 
liberal  sympathies,  and  regarded  as  the  protagonist  of  the 
movement,  purged  himself  by  an  impassioned  defence  of  the 
Temporal  Power — an  utterance  particularly  edifying  as 
coming  from  a  citizen  of  a  democratic  republic :  and  the 
matter,  after  being  a  nine  days’  wonder,  dropped,  as  such 
matters  do.  Nationalism  had  been  encouraged ;  Liberal¬ 
ism,  it  was  hoped,  checked ;  American  self-assertion  repri¬ 
manded  ;  the  reputation  of  the  Holy  See — not  raised. 
Tlie  protestations  of  the  hierarchy  were  backed  by  no 
solid  lay  or  even  clerical  opinion.  The  lines  on  which 
the  life  of  the  New  World  moves  diverge  more  manifestly, 
if  not  more  profoundly,  from  Catholicism  than  those  on 
which  that  of  the  Old  is  developing  itself.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  revolt  of  the  provinces — and  America  is  the 
most  provincial  of  the  provinces — is  never  lost  sight  of 
at  Rome.  Policy,  authority — authority,  policy — are  her 
remedies.  Their  success  in  the  past  has  scarcely  been 
such  as  to  justify  the  confidence  which,  it  seems,  they 
continue  to  inspire. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  political  side  of  the  late 
pontificate.  Catholicism,  however,  is  a  doctrine  as  well  as 
a  polity;  as  it  developes  into  an  organisation,  so  it  im¬ 
plies  a  creed.  The  one  and  the  other  are,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  unevangelical ;  not  only  are  they  absent 
from  the  Gospel,  but  its  atmosphere  contrasts  with  theirs. 
Taking  human  nature,  however,  as  it  is,  they  were  inevi- 
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table ;  the  conversions  of  the  first  age  brought  about  the 
organised  Christian  Ecclesia,  reflexion  on  Christ’s  teaching 
and  Person  produced  the  Christian  creed.  And  they  were 
necessary,  humanly  speaking,  to  the  continued  existence 
and  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Pure,  that  is  ideal,  truth 
is  intangible  and  incommunicable :  religion  must  come 
before  men  in  human  likeness  and  speak  to  them  with  a 
human  tongue.  And,  as  man  becomes  increasingly  con¬ 
scious  of  himself  and  his  surroundings,  the  likeness  that 
represents  and  the  tongue  that  appeals  to  him  change : 
the  Gospel,  therefore,  which  is  greater  than  its  actual 
expression  at  any  given  time,  takes  new  forms  and  adopts 
a  new  language.  Its  vitality  is  not  exhausted  in  its  mani¬ 
festations  ;  it  overcomes  the  opposition  between  past  and 
present,  old  and  new.  The  advance  of  mankind  towards 
self-realisation  is  ordinarily  slow  and  almost  insensible  :  we 
do  not  see  that  we  are  moving ;  we  look  back,  and  see 
that  we  have  moved.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  change  in 
religious  conceptions  takes  place  gradually  and  without 
friction :  but  there  are  times,  corresponding  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  epochs  in  the  political  world,  when  traditional 
belief  gives  way  suddenly ;  when  tension,  doubt,  and  per¬ 
plexity  invade  the  spiritual  sphere.  Such  a  time  was  the 
century  which  covered  the  life  of  the  late  Pontiff.  Its  note 
was  criticism.  This  has  destroyed,  not  indeed  Christianity 
— Catholic  or  Protestant — but  the  arguments  by  which 
Christianity,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  has  been  hitherto 
defended.  It  is  as  if,  having  worked  out  a  problem,  it 
turned  out  that  the  process  by  which  it  had  been  worked 
out  was  faulty.  The  conclusion  may  be  accurate — in  this 
case  there  are  motives  of  more  than  one  order  for  believing 
it  to  be  so — but  it  must  be  demonstrated  by  new  methods 
and  justified  on  other  grounds.  Discrimination  is  the  first 
necessity  :  to  identify  the  thesis  with  its  alleged  proof,  the 
idea  with  its  setting,  is  to  involve  both  in  a  common  fall. 
Leo  XIII.  was  not  an  obscurantist.  Scholarly  himself,  he 
sympathised  up  to  a  certain  point  with  scholars ;  he  wished 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  In  the  beginning  of  his  pon¬ 
tificate  a  German  savant  spoke  to  him  of  the  gulf  between 
Catholicism  and  the  modern  world  with  a  freedom  to  which 
Popes  are  unaccustomed.  ‘  Why  are  you  a  Catholic  ?  ’  asked 
the  Pope  at  last.  The  professor  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
‘  Because  there  is  nothing  else  to  be,’  he  answered.  The 
next  day  the  Pope  sent  to  assure  him  that,  while  he,  Leo, 
lived,  he  had  a  friend  at  the  Vatican,  Nor,  arbitrary  as  he 
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was,  was  he  personally  intolerant.  Almost  his  last  act  was 
to  direct  that  an  ex-canon  of  St.  Peter’s,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Church,  but  eventually  been  reconciled,  should  be 
buried  in  the  Chapter  vault ;  had  he  lived,  he  had  intended, 
he  said,  to  reinstate  him  in  his  preferment.  It  was  a 
gracious  and  kindly  thought.  As  the  bodily  sight  fails  the 
spiritual  is  quickened :  the  mists  of  passion  and  prejudice 
break  before  dying  eyes.  His  performance,  however,  fell 
short  of  his  promise.  Benan  compares  a  Liberal  theologian 
to  a  bird  whose  wings  have  been  clipped.  He  seems  able  to 
fly  till  he  tries  flying ;  but  when  he  tries  them  his  pinions 
fail  him,  he  falls  in  mid-flight.  The  words  might  have  been 
written  of  the  late  Pontiff.  He  spoke  well  and  wisely  :  you 
believed  he  saw.  The  next  sentence  showed  that  it  was  not 
so.  He  did  not  see,  or,  if  he  did,  his  vision  was  intermit¬ 
tent  ;  light  and  darkness  alternately  flashed  before,  and 
veiled,  his  sight.  He  gave  with  one  hand,  and  took  with  the 
other.  Catholics  were  not  to  be  behind  non-Catholics  in 
philosophy  and  science ;  but — they  were  to  adhere  to  the 
methods  and  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor :  they  were  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Scripture  with  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  afforded  by  archaeology  and  philo¬ 
logy  ;  but — they  were  to  avoid  the  portenta  errorum  of  so- 
called  criticism :  the  Church  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
full  truth  of  history  ;  but — history  ‘  covers  an  aggregate  of 
‘  dogmatic  facts  which  claim  the  assent  of  faith  and  may 
‘  not  be  called  in  question.’  *  While  desirous  of  keeping  an 
open  mind,  and  capable  under  favourable  circumstances 
of  occasional  excursions  into  modern  life  and  knowledge, 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  was  mediaeval.  ‘  E  dotto, 
‘  ma  d’  un’  ignoranza  crassa,’  it  was  said  of  him.  The  most 
complex  questions,  he  believed,  could  be  settled  by  an 
Encyclical ;  he  never  got  below  the  surface  of  things.  The 
nature  of  mind  was  a  closed  book  to  him ;  men  were  to 
think  in  masses,  and  to  believe  at  the  word  of  command. 
Nothing  short  of  trepanning  would  have  made  him  under¬ 
stand  that  this  was  impossible,  or  see  the  contradiction 
in  conception  which  it  involved.  Under  Pius  IX.  the 
philosophical  teaching  in  Catholic  colleges  had  been  un¬ 
systematic.  The  Idealism  of  Bosmini  was  powerful :  Jesuits 
even,  such  as  Palmieri  and  Tongiorgi,  influenced  by  modern 
physics  and  psychology,  sat  loose  to  the  abstract  doctrines  of 
Scholasticism — substance  and  accident,  matter  and  form. 


Encyclical  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  France.  1899, 
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The  Vatican  was  not  interested  in  such  matters.  Anto- 
nelli,  while  now  and  again  throwing  a  new  saint  or  dogma 
to  the  pietists,  as  one  throws  a  bone  to  a  dog  to  quiet  him, 
schemed  for  the  all-important  Temporal  Power,  and  let  the 
rest  go  by.  This  want  of  system  was  intolerable  to  the 
methodical  temper  of  the  new  Pope.  In  the  ‘  ^Eterni  Patris  ’ 
(1879)  he  proposed  as  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  age, 
religious,  scientific,  social — the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whom  he  appointed  by  Letters  Apostolic  Patron  of 
Catholic  Schools.  Aquinas,  if  not  an  original,  was  a  singu¬ 
larly  comprehensive  thinker,  and  a  man  of  encyclopaedic 
knowledge.  He  was  the  Herbert  Spencer  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  the  systematiser  of  the  science,  physical  and  mehi- 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  political,  of  his  time.  Nor  did 
this  science  escape  the  impress  of  the  acute  and  vigorous 
mind  through  which  it  passed.  He  was  a  ‘  maestro  di 
‘  color  che  sanno ;  ’  he  left  his  mark  on  the  thought  and 
language  not  only  of  his  own  but  of  later  times.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  last  word  of  science  was  said  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  that  a  thirteenth  century  thinker, 
however  eminent,  has  laid  down  the  lines  on  which  thought 
is  to  move  permanently,  is  a  paradox  which  to  state  is  to 
refute :  time  is  the  measure  not  of  sameness  but  of  change. 
Nor  is  it  the  really  great  features  of  the  Thomist  philosophy 
which  attract  its  modern  adherents — the  universality  of  its 
compass,  its  intellectual  hardihood,  its  confidence  in  the 
rationality  of  things :  rather,  it  is  its  limitations — its 
assumptions,  its  attempt  to  deduce  the  universe  from  an 
unverified  principle,  its  defective  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  fact.  The  mediaeval  preference  for  the  deductive 
method  is  natural  and  reasonable — on  the  supposition  that 
the  universe  as  a  whole  is  known  to  u?.  But  the  more  we 
are  compelled  to  question  this,  the  less  confidence  we  feel  in 
deduction  ;  the  more  inevitably  the  slower  but  surer  methods 
of  observation,  experience,  and,  generally,  induction  take 
its  place.  The  ecclesiastical  mind  is  still  in  the  mediaeval 
stage  of  assumed  universal  knowledge ;  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  banished  from  the  material  heavens,  rules  in  the 
mental.  The  universe  is  mapped  out  geometrically  and 
put  in  a  ring  fence.  All  is  fixed,  clear,  definite ;  there  is  no 
place  for  undiscovered  islands,  unexplored  continents,  or 
unsailed  seas.  And  when  it  is  brought  home  to  us  that 
these  things  are  to  be  found  in  Nature,  if  not  in  our  maps, 
that  we  stand  not  at  the  centre  but  somewhere  on  the  fringe 
of  reality,  the  mystery  of  the  unknown  appals  us :  it  is  as  if 
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the  solid  earth  had  broken  under  our  feet.  ‘Confirma 
‘  fratres  tuos.’  Has  Peter  no  message  in  this  trial  ot 
spirits  ?  Does  no  word  of  light  and  guidance  come  to  us 
from  the  Central  See  ?  The  Apostle,  it  seems,  sleeps. 
What  strikes  the  observer  most  forcibly  is  the  absolute 
failure  of  official  Catholicism  to  grasp  the  situation,  to  real¬ 
ise  its  gravity  and  the  interests  involved.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Vatican  regards  criticism  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  Northern  orthodoxy  as  soul- 
destroying  error.  It  does  not  think  in  this  way.  It  thinks 
to  order — which  means  that  it  does  not  think  at  all.  ‘  You 
‘  English  make  too  much  of  truth,*  said  a  Homan  prelate. 
This  is  where  the  Northern  mind  parts  company  with  the 
Southern.  To  the  latter  the  question  is  one  of  obedience 
and  party  discipline  or  loyalty,  not  of  conviction.  To  be  a 
Catholic  means  at  Home  to  accept  Catholicism  as  it  stands, 
from  the  Trinity  to  the  Temporal  Power,  and  from  the 
existence  of  God  to  that  of  Diana  Vaughan,  without  discri¬ 
mination  or  distinction — to  question  a  part  is  to  deny  the 
whole.  With  Catholicism  in  this  sense  criticism  is  incom¬ 
patible.  To  say  that  it  is  incompatible  with  Catholicism  as 
such  would  be  premature :  this  has  changed  in  the  past, 
and  may  change  in  the  future.  In  our  own  time,  how¬ 
ever,  there  hsfs  been  little  sign  of  changing ;  the  intran¬ 
sigence  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  opportunism  of  Leo  XIII.  are 
one  in  substance  though  they  differ  in  form.  Both  are 
shattered  against  the  spiritual  nature  of  mind — men  think¬ 
ing  as  individuals  not  in  aggregates,  and  in  the  last  resort  in 
accordance  with  evidence — and  the  inevitableness  of  reality 
— things  being  what  they  are,  not  what  they  are  not, 
whether  we  will  or  no.  The  case  of  Galileo  was  not  unique ; 
in  the  Decree  of  the  Holy  Office  (1897)  affirming  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  1  John,  V.  7,  the  late  pontificate  supplied  a 
parallel.  If  the  passage  in  question  is  not  authentic,  not 
all  the  Pope’s  infallibility  can  make  it  so.  And,  if  the 
evidence  against  its  authenticity  is  conclusive,  the  authority 
that  commits  itself  to  this  authenticity  stands  condemned. 

In  the  immediate  presence  of  death  criticism  is  silent. 
We  remember  the  virtues  of  the  dead  and  forget  their 
failings ;  the  time  of  criticism  is  not  yet.  Hence  the 
obituary  notice  is  wanting  at  once  in  concreteness  and  in 
finality ;  it  expresses  the  judgement  rather  of  feeling  than 
of  fact.  A  juster  estimate  is  now  possible.  History  has 
yet  to  record  its  final  verdict  on  Leo  XIII.  It  will  perhaps 
judge  him  more  by  the  possibilities  that  he  opened  out  than 
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bj  the  results  that  he  achieved.  The  former  were  greater 
than  the  latter.  His  policy  showed  that  the  Church  is  not 
indissolubly  wedded  to  the  existing  order  of  things  or  to  its 
presuppositions  ;  that  she  is  larger  and  more  manifold  than 
at  any  given  time  she  appears  to  be.  That  he  did  not  see  the 
full  bearings  of  this  fact  does  not  make  his  admission  of  it 
less  significant;  it  is  the  unconscious  that  plays  the  decisive 
part  in  human  affairs.  He  was  a  diplomatist  rather  than  a 
statesman ;  hence  the  instability  of  his  constructions  and 
combinations.  As  a  teacher  he  fell  below  the  level  of 
teachers  whose  pretensions  were  less  exalted.  He  kept 
silence  from  good  words  when  good  words  were  called  for ; 
he  spoke,  not  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance,  but  with 
human  economy,  at  the  dictates  of  policy,  in  ignorance  ; 
poetry,  art,  literature,  science — not  one  but  struck  a  loftier 
note  than  he.  There  are  Catholics  who  tell  us  that  truth 
mounts  from  below  upwards,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  being 
the  last  to  accept  it.  The  statement,  if  theologically  ques¬ 
tionable,  as  inverting  the  relations  of  teachers  and  taught, 
is  true  to  history  and  psychology.  Receptivity,  then,  is 
essential  to  the  teacher ;  his  must  be  a  light  hand,  a  quick 
sympathy,  a  discerning  eye.  In  the  Papacy  of  to-day  these 
qualities  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  is  dull  of 
sight  and  hearing ;  it  is  out  of  touch  at  once  with  the  most 
enlightened  and  with  the  rank  and  file  of  its  adherents ;  it 
is  unintelligent ;  it  rules,  if  no  longer  with  an  iron,  with  a 
heav}'  nerveless  hand.  Its  light  shines  before  men.  We 
hear  of  the  conversions,  of  the  increase  of  plant,  of  the  flow 
of  money  into  the  Papal  coffers.  But  the  picture  has  a  reverse 
side.  We  do  not  hear  of  the  leakage  from  above  to  free 
thought,  from  the  middle  class  to  indifference,  from  below 
to  the  abyss  which  lies  so  near  the  surface  of  our  busy 
industrial  life,  standing  to  it  as  the  fires  of  a  volcano  to  the 
thin  crust  that  separates  them  from  the  upper  air.  Least  of 
all  do  we  hear  of  the  half-hearted  allegiance,  the  nominal 
assent,  the  relaxation  of  moral  effort  that  betoken  a  teacher 
compromised,  a  creed  discredited,  a  confidence  forfeited 
almost  beyond  recall.  These  features,  indeed,  are  not 
peculiar  to  Catholicism,  but  they  are  accentuated  in  it ;  its 
strength — organisation,  discipline,  centralisation — has  be¬ 
come  its  weakness ;  the  more  compact  the  body  the  greater 
the  strain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  of  the  fold  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  wish  her  a  prosperous  issue  from  the  dangers  that 
threaten  her.  If,  on  the  one  side,  she  is  a  moribund  mediaeval 
sect,  on  the  other — and  it  is  the  greater  and  the  more  signi- 
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ficant — she  represents  the  main  stream  of  Western  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Directly  or  indirectly  we  are  her  offspring.  Nor, 
for  all  the  weight  of  her  years,  has  it  ceased  to  be  with  her 
after  the  manner  of  women  ;  no  Christian  alive  to  the  extent 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  Christian  heritage  can  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  treasures  of  the  future  which  she  bears  in  her 
ample  womb.  Mindful  of  these  things,  and  conscious  at 
once  of  the  claims  of  ancestry,  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  an 
underlying  community  of  belief  and  hope,  the  sincerest  Pro¬ 
testant  will  assign  her  a  place  among  the  assets  of  humanity, 
which  stands,  therefore,  to  lose  by  her  weakness  and  to  gain 
by  her  strength.  If  the  possibilities  indicated  by  Leo  XIII. 
are  developed  by  his  successor,  mankind  will  he  the  richer, 
and  the  vaati  luminis  orce  will  receive  increase. 
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"C^ROM  the  earliest  days  in  which  dawning  history  reveals 
his  pathetic  aspirations  to  our  interested  gaze,  man  has 
taken  a  trembling  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  occult,  chiefly 
fostered  by  the  hope  of  immortality.  Savage  or  civilised, 
bond  or  free,  Jew  or  Gentile,  he  has  ever  sought  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world, 
his  dreams  of  which  begin  in  stories  of  ghosts  and  witches, 
and  end  in  the  highest  aspirations  of  religion  which  is 
based  on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  promises  unending 
life  to  its  adherents.  The  inadequacy  of  the  famous  defini¬ 
tion  of  religion  as  ‘  morality  touched  with  emotion  ’  is 
made  manifest  when  we  remember  that  there  has  scarcely 
existed  a  single  religion  in  the  world  which  did  not  deal 
largely  in  the  occult,  whether  as  evidence  of  its  truth  or  as 
explanation  of  its  claims,  or  on  both  grounds.  Indeed,  that 
aftbrds  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why,  after  more  than  thirty 
centuries  of  anxious  inquiry,  man  is  still  but  little  further 
advanced  in  the  exact  study  of  the  phenomena  in  question 
than  he  was  in  the  very  dawn  of  history.  What  the  late 
Mr.  Myers  modestly  calls  ‘  palaeolithic  psychology  ’  still 
holds  the  field,  and  many  respectable  members  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  are  intellectually  on  the  same 
level — in  this  matter — as  the  ‘  shaman  ’  or  the  ‘  angekok,’ 
who  believes  that  he  can  destroy  his  enemy  by  an  incanta¬ 
tion  unmixed  with  arsenic,  or  foretell  next  summer’s  hunting 
by  trance-communications  with  the  world  of  spirits. 
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Everybody  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  general  class  of 
beliefs  to  which  we  refer — beliefs  which  have  by  no  means 
died  out — that  they  need  only  be  mentioned  here.  Anthro¬ 
pology  cannot  tell  us  when  they  originated,  but  we  know 
that  when  man  first  began  to  leave  legible  records  behind 
him  he  was  already  richly  endowed  with  them,  and  they 
are  still  to  be  found  strongly  vital  in  all  lands. 

There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  these  curious  facts. 
One  is  to  say  that  man  is  still  essentially  undeveloped  in 
psychical  intelligence  or  courage,  and  that  all  his  acquired 
armour  of  self-knowledge  and  education  leaves  him  as  ready 
as  ever  to  fear  the  fabulous  assaults  of  the  fairy  dart  or  the 
wizard’s  sending  ;  the  other  is  to  assert  that,  after  all,  there 
is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  the  old-world  beliefs  in  the 
supernatural,  and  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  *  reve- 
‘  lation,’  which  will  revolutionise  our  theories  of  life,  and 
show  that  not  the  men  of  science — the  Humes  and  Faradays 
and  Huxleys — but  the  ‘  shaman  ’  and  the  ‘  angekok,’  the 
Homes  and  Eglintons,  were  in  the  right.  The  latter  view 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Myers  in  his  important  and  very  interesting 
posthumous  work,  whilst  the  former  is  tacitly  adopted  by 
men  of  science  and  by  most  people  of  sense.  But  there  is  a 
third  and  intermediate  view,  well  represented  in  Mr.  Pod- 
more’s  excellent  and  critical  account  of  ‘  Modern  Spiritualism,’ 
which  holds  that  the  popular  beliefs  really  point  to  a  series 
of  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  spirit  of  man,  and  only  of 
late  recognised  and  studied  by  psychologists.  This  does  not 
compel  us  to  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Myers  would  have  us  go  in 
the  assumption  of  a  spiritual  world — in  the  Fourth  Dimen¬ 
sion  or  elsewhere — which,  after  long  stammering  and  in¬ 
effectual  efforts  to  utter  its  message,  has  now  at  last 
succeeded  in  giving  a  scientific  proof  of  that  doctrine  of 
immortality — or,  as  Mr.  Myers  prefers  to  say,  the  survival 
of  the  human  personality  after  physical  death — which  has 
always  been  the  last  and  fondest  aspiration  of  *  man,  proud 
‘  man,’  and  has  been  inculcated  as  a  supreme  act  of  faith  by 
the  vast  majority  of  religions.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Myers  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  any  one  who  chooses 
to  pay  Mrs.  Piper’s  moderate  fee  can  at  pleasure  ‘  hold  a  two 
‘  days’  conference  with  the  dead ;  ’  but  his  book  does  a 
useful  service  in  calling  attention  to  a  field  of  study  which 
we  have  been,  perhaps,  unduly  inclined  to  leave  to  the 
charlatans  and  gipsies  who  pitch  their  caravans  in  it  and 
assemble  their  dupes  to  the  sound  of  the  spiritualistic  drum. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  this,  like  most  other  fields  of 
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human  knowledge  and  interest,  has  also  been  brought  within 
the  domain  of  science.  The  result  has  been  to  show  that 
certain  facts  of  considerable  importance,  now  fairly  well 
established,  underlie  the  countless  beliefs  in  witchcraft, 
second  sight,  and  so  forth,  which  have  disturbed  and  ter¬ 
rorised  man’s  life  from  the  earliest  recorded  times.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  tales  of  witchcraft  and 
demoniacal  possession  with  which  history  is  filled  are  not 
all  to  be  explained  by  erroneous  reporting,  conscious  impos¬ 
ture,  or  by  delusion,  though  these  account  for  much  that 
would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  but  that  the  residue  points 
to  that  doctrine  of  the  multiple  personality  of  man  which  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  striking  discoveries  of  modern 
psychology.  We  are  led  irresistibly  to  suppose  that  man  is 
not  one,  as  he  is  apt  to  believe,  but  rather  a  collection 
of  various  personalities,  most  of  which  lie  dormant  from  birth 
to  death  in  the  average  human  being — making  their  only 
appearance,  perhaps,  in  the  confused  scenery  and  singular 
images  of  dreamland — but  which,  in  certain  abnormal 
mental  states,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  responsible  for  the 
phenomena  that  were  formerly  explained  by  diabolical  pos¬ 
session,  or  the  malign  influence  of  other  human  beings,  or 
by  tbe  direct  power  of  the  Divinity.  The  ‘  Strange  Case  of 
‘  Dr.  Jekyll  *  is,  in  its  essential  elements,  the  case  of  each 
one  of  us  ;  we  all  contain  a  subliminal  self — as  that  part  of 
the  personality  which  does  not  make  its  appearance  above 
the  threshold  of  ordinary  life  has  been  conveniently  called — 
which  can  be  summoned  to  report  itself  in  the  hypnotic 
trance,  and  which  sometimes  spontaneously  takes  charge  of 
the  organism  in  circumstances  that  as  yet  we  cannot  profess 
fully  to  understand,  but  which  have  been  so  carefully  studied 
by  eminent  doctors  that  their  existence,  and  this  explanation 
of  them,  may  be  taken  as  established.  It  is  apparently  to 
the  supernormal  powers  of  this  subconscious  self  that  the 
possibility  of  clairvoyance  or  telepathy  in  its  various  mani¬ 
festations  is  to  be  attributed.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen, 
indeed,  whether  this  hypothesis  is  not  also  capable  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  residual  phenomena  which  Mr.  Myers  and  other 
spiritualists  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  superhuman  or  dis¬ 
embodied  intelligences. 

Long  before  this  comparatively  simple — though  still  very 
bewildering — explanation  was  hit  upon,  it  was  a  matter  of 
familiar  knowledge  to  all  but  a  few  thoroughgoing  sceptics 
that  human  beings  at  times  exhibited  phenomena,  both 
mental  and  physical,  which  could  not  be  explained  by  any 
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known  properties  or  powers  of  the  human  organism.  In 
the  oldest  documents  that  have  yet  been  brought  to  light 
we  find  that  the  powers  of  miracle-working,  divination,  and 
clairvoyance  are  ascribed  to  certain  exceptional  men  and 
women.  Whether  they  actually  existed  or  not,  all  literature 
shows  that  such  powers  have  ever  been  a  matter  of  serious 
belief  with  the  majority  of  mankind.  Without  drawing 
instances  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
classical  belief  in  the  oracles  equally  attested  by  the  golden 
gifts  and  the  ruin  of  Croesus.  Every  savage  race  that  has 
been  studied  has  its  medicine- man,  who  at  times  passes 
into  a  state  of  trance  or  possession  in  which  he  is  enabled 
to  foretell  the  future,  to  smell  out  the  maleficent  influence 
of  witches,  and  to  see  what  is  going  on  at  a  distance,  thus 
annihilating  time  and  space  to  make  his  employers  fortunate. 
The  modern  palmist  who  is  consulted  by  credulous  damsels 
in  search  of  a  husband,  the  picturesque  old  gipsy  who  takes 
servant  girls’  sixpences  in  return  for  promises  of  a  rise  in 
the  world,  the  planchette  writer  who  advises  a  fall  in 
Consols  or  a  lucky  investment,  the  crystal-gazer  who  sees  the 
coming  Derby  won  by  yellow  jacket  and  red  sleeves,  no  less 
than  the  average  man  who  once  in  his  life  is  withheld  by  a 
fortunate  premonition  from  embarking  on  the  steamer  that 
is  to  founder,  or  who  sees  the  phantom  of  his  wife  at  the 
moment  when  she  dies  or  is  in  trouble  many  miles  away, 
have  thus  a  fine  historical  pedigree,  which  probably  reaches 
back  to  the  hairy  and  blood-drinking  savages  of  the  Stone 
Age.  Whether  such  predictions  are  oftener  right  than  the 
theory  of  probability  and  coincidence  would  lead  us  to 
expect  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  be  ascertained  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  point  to  notice  here  is  that  such  experiences  are 
admitted  to  occur,  either  to  persons  of  exceptional  psychical 
endowments  or  to  ordinary  persons  in  moments  of  excep¬ 
tional  psychical  stress.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that 
these  supernormal  powers  are  not  mere  humbug  and  im¬ 
posture  ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  veridical,  but  they  are 
certainly  genuine  in  a  great  number  of  cases — that  is  to  say, 
many  of  those  who  exercise  them  do  so  by  reason  of  a  train 
of  causes  and  effects  which  lie  outside  of  their  conscious 
intelligence,  and  which  are  independent  of  voluntary 
control. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  phenomena  of  possession, 
from  the  demoniac  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Pythian 
seeress  to  the  Irvingites  who  spoke  with  tongues,  and  the 
energumens  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  lunatic  asylum. 

yOL.  OXOVIII.  NO.  cccovi.  T 
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Until  a  time  well  within  the  last  century  there  was  no 
middle  course  visible  between  that  of  the  sceptic,  who 
declared  that  these  cases  were  all  sheer  impostures,  pfot  up~ 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  nuns  of  Loudon — for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  the  unfortunate  person  who  was  accused,  like 
Urbain  Grandier,  of  having  bewitched  the  sufferers,  and 
that  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  attributed  them  to  direct 
diabolical  influence.  Now,  however,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
acknowledge  the  facts  as  reported — shorn  of  some  obvious 
exaggerations  due  to  the  natural  man’s  instinct  to  make  out 
a  wonderl'ul  thing  still  more  wonderful — and  to  explain  them 
as  further  manifestations  of  the  same  abnormal  psychical 
conditions  which  account  for  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  at  least 
for  the  fact  that  the  prophet  believes  in  his  powers.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  assume  that  Edward  Irving  was  the 
dupe  of  his  congregation  when  they  began  to  foam  and 
struggle,  to  cry  out  in  a  jargon  of  sounds  that  repeated  the 
miracle  of  Pentecost,  and  to  announce  the  immediate  coming 
of  the  Lord,  any  more  than  we  need  suppose  that  George 
Fox  was  lying  when  he  said  that  he  saw  a  waft  of  death  go 
out  against  the  Lord  Protector,  or  that  an  epileptic  injures 
himself  in  mere  lightness  of  heart  and  to  puzzle  the  doctors. 
There  is  a  more  scientific  explanation  now  available. 

The  last  class  of  ‘  miraculous’  manifestations  is  less  easy 
to  explain,  except  on  the  thesis  of  conscious  imposture. 
This  includes  what  are  known  as  poltergeists,  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  ‘  physical  phenomena  ’  of  the  modern 
spiritualists.  In  these  cases  we  find  a  series  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  interferences  with  inanimate  bodies,  apparently 
without  any  physical  agency,  and  usually  connected  with 
the  presence  of  some  human  being,  whom  we  should  nowa¬ 
days  call  a  ‘  medium.’  Among  the  classical  instances,  from 
the  Drummer  of  Tedworth  to  the  Dealings  Bells,  the  best 
authenticated  is  the  Epworth  case,  which  occurred  in  the 
family  of  John  Wesley.  The  Parsonage  at  Epworth,  during 
the  occupancy  of  the  Wesleys,  was  the  scene  of  a  series  of 
such  manifestations,  which  they  attributed  to  a  familiar 
spirit  that  they  called  ‘  Old  Jeffery.’  All  kinds  of  noises — 
knocking,  and  sounds  as  of  the  breaking  of  bottles — were 
heard  about  the  house,  as  described  in  a  contemporary  letter 
from  Mrs.  Wesley. 

Most  poltergeists  are  not  content  with  mere  noises,  and 
throw  furniture  and  other  articles  about  in  a  violent  manner, 
as  well  as  transporting  certain  favoured  individuals  from 
place  to  place  in  a  mysterious  fashion — sometimes  shutting 
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them  up  in  closets  or  linen-chests,  where  the  spectator  asks 
with  Mrs.  Siddons,  ‘  How  gat  he  thei’e  P  ’  and  sometimes 
scratching  them.  From  these  phenomena  to  the  txdcks  of 
Home  or  Slade  or  Eusapia  Palladino  is  no  long  transition. 
As  Mr.  Podmore  points  out,  the  investigations  into  the 
poltergeist  cases,  though  difficult  to  conduct  in  most 
instances  where  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  people  long 
dead  to  discuss,  make  us  gravely  doubt  whether  these  pheno¬ 
mena  can  be  classed  with  those  already  described  as  really 
existing  apart  from  human  imposture.  In  many  cases  the 
children  with  whom  they  are  mainly  associated — as  in  the 
famous  instance  of  Cock  Lane — confessed  their  trickery.  In 
all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  compare  first  hand  and  con¬ 
temporary  accounts  with  those  given  in  later  years  or  by 
outsiders,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  more  marvellous  features 
have  crept  in  through  exaggerations  or  hallucinations  of 
memory,  and  there  is  ‘  no  good  evidence  for  anything 
‘  having  been  done  which  could  not  have  been  done  by  a 
‘  girl  or  boy  of  slightly  more  than  the  average  cunning  and 
‘  naughtiness.’  On  the  whole,  then,  the  poltergeist  may  be 
ruled  out  of  court  in  any  scientific  inquiry,  and  we  are  left 
with  the  well-established  classes  of  phenomena  known  as 
prophecy  (including,  in  the  broadest  sense,  information 
given  by  apparitions  as  to  distant  or  future  events),  clair¬ 
voyance  and  possession,  as  the  sum  of  historical  information 
on  this  subject  in  the  pre-spiritualistic  days.  We  have  now 
to  see  what  light  is  thrown  on  these  classes  by  recent 
scientific  research.  It  seems  to  us  to  leave  little,  if  any, 
need  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  hypothesis  of  the  ‘  courteous 
‘  revelation  of  spirits.’ 

The  fii'st  step  of  real  importance  in  the  investigation  of 
this  obscure  field  of  psychology  was  unconsciously  taken  by 
the  early  mesmerists.  It  is  true  that  Mesmer,  with  his 
celebrated  haquet  or  tub  full  of  magnetic  power,  round  which 
his  patients  were  required  to  sit  for  the  full  developement  of 
curative  influences,  was  hardly  a  scientific  figure.  But  he 
deserves  much  praise  for  having  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  a  great  possibility,  both  in  therapeutics  and  in 
the  investigation  of  the  subtle  nature  of  man.  His  results, 
with  their  sequel  in  the  work  of  Puys^gur,  Elliotson, 
Esdaile,  and  Braid,  convinced  all  unprejudiced  men  that 
there  was  ‘  something  in  it.’  It  is  regrettable,  and  perhaps 
suggestive,  to  have  to  add  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
m^ical  profession  must  be  excluded  from  this  category  : 
down  to  a  period  later  than  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  they  persistently  denied  the  reality  of  mesmerism, 
whilst  many  of  them  ‘  did  not  scruple  to  state  that  mes- 
‘  merists  habitually  used  their  influence  for  the  basest 
‘  purposes.’  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  kind  that  hypnotism  undoubtedly  affords — 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  grave  doubts 
whether  it  would  really  be  possible  for  an  unscrupulous 
hypnotist  to  abuse  his  power,  as  some  of  Charcot’s  experi¬ 
ments  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  hypnotised  subjects 
to  commit  crimes  by  which  he  would  profit — that  so  few 
cases  have  been  established  in  which  anything  worse  than 
folly  of  the  kind  which  is  nowadays  visible  in  certain  adver¬ 
tisements  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  its  practitioners. 
Braid  it  was  who  placed  the  theory  of  hypnotism  on  a  sound 
footing,  when  he  showed  that  hypnosis  could  be  induced 
without  passes  or  any  of  the  apparatus  that  the  followers  of 
Mesmer  had  considered  to  be  essential.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  trace  the  later  history  of  hypnotism,  through  the 
work  done  at  the  Salpetri^re  to  the  now  dominant  doctrines 
of  the  Nancy  school,  headed  by  the  great  name  of  Li4beault. 
Most  people  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  its  phenomena, 
but  a  brief  summary  of  them  may  be  given. 

The  hypnotic  state,  which  many  hold  with  Bernheim  to 
be  merely  a  specialised  form  of  ordinary  sleep,  can  be 
induced  in  the  great  majority  of  healthy  persons — 75 
per  cent.,  according  to  a  reasonable  calculation.  It  is 
produced  in  many  ways,  of  which  the  most  usual  involve  a 
monotonous  stimulation  of  the  senses,  especially  sight — the 
eyes  being  fixed  upon  some  bright  object,  preferably  in  a 
manner  that  involves  strain  of  the  optic  muscles,  until  sleep 
is  produced  at  the  command  of  the  operator.  In  a  few 
subjects  the  command  alone  suffices,  or  it  may  even  be  found 
that  the  hypnotic  state  is  produced  spontaneously  or  in 
response  to  the  subject’s  own  suggestion.  (Possibly  the 
power  that  many  persons  possess  of  concentrating  their 
minds  on  a  particular  action,  of  waking  at  a  time  mentally 
fixed  overnight,  &c.,  is  akin  to  elementary  forms  of  hypnosis.) 
When  the  hypnotic  sleep  has  been  induced,  a  well-marked 
series  of  curious  and  often  very  striking  phenomena  occurs, 
both  physiological  and  psychical.  Among  the  former,  we 
may  specially  note  a  strangely  heightened  acuteness  of  the 
special  senses,  or  hypersesthesia,  which  enables  the  hypnotic 
subject  to  hear  sounds  or  see  things  which  are  quite  outside 
the  range  of  his  powers  in  the  ordinary  waking  state.  For 
instance,  he  may  apparently  he  able  to  hear  words  uttered 
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in  the  normal  tone  of  conversation  a  mile  away,  or  to  read 
through  screens  of  wood  or  cotton-wool,  and  with  closed 
eyes.  In  some  extreme  cases,  the  hypnotic  subject  becomes 
clairvoyant,  and  is  able  to  describe  distant  scenes  and  events 
as  if  he  were  actually  present  at  them.  Among  the  latter, 
the  most  notable  is  the  subject’s  complete  subordination  to 
the  will  of  the  hypnotiser,  whose  commands  are  carried  out 
with  automatic  readiness  and  completeness — though  it  is  at 
least  very  doubtful  whether  a  command  running  strongly 
counter  to  the  subject’s  waking  habit  would  be  obeyed. 
This  subordination  to  the  hypnotiser’s  will  goes  so  far  that 
an  order  given  in  the  hypnotic  sleep  will  be  carried  out,  as 
it  seems  involuntarily,  at  any  specified  time  after  conscious¬ 
ness  has  been  restored.  It  is  a  commonplace  experiment  to 
tell  the  subject  to  open  a  window,  for  instance,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  thousand  seconds,  or  when  the  experimenter 
has  coughed  six  times :  and  in  either  case  the  suggestion 
will  be  exactly  obeyed,  though  the  waking  subject  can  give 
no  reason  for  his  act.  It  is  on  such  facts  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  therapeutic  powers  of  hypnotism  are  chiefly  based. 
Suggestions  made  in  the  hypnotic  state  will  cause  the  coward 
to  act  as  if  he  were  brave,  the  dirty  boy  to  keep  his  face 
washed,  the  slothful  to  rise  early ;  and  even  farther-reaching 
changes  in  the  moral  nature  can  be  achieved  in  the  case  of 
impressionable  subjects.  It  has  hence  been  suggested  that 
the  change  of  nature  popularly  known  as  ‘  conversion  ’  may 
contain  a  hypnotic  element.  Still  more  strangely  does  it 
appear  that  hypnotic  suggestion  is  able  to  influence  functions 
of  the  human  organism  that  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  waking  will.  Many  curious  instances  are  quoted  in  the 
appendices  to  Mr.  Myers’s  fifth  chapter — which  appendices 
of  illustrative  facts,  be  it  said  in  passing,  are  neither  the 
least  valuable  nor  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  book. 
We  may  quote  a  single  suggestive  case.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  will  has  no  influence,  in  general,  over  the  sensory 
or  lymphatic  system;  if  we  highly  resolve  that  a  wound 
shall  not  pain  us,  that  makes  no  difference — though  any 
external  influence  which  diverts  the  attention,  such  as  the 
stress  of  battle,  may  be  as  effective  as  the  suggestion  of  the 
hypnotiser  to  prevent  our  noticing  it.  Still  less  can  we 
voluntarily  determine  that  a  burn  shall  not  produce  its 
ordinary  effect  of  raising  a  blister,  or  safely  hold  a  fire 
within  our  hand  by  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus.  But 
Professor  Delboeuf  hypnotised  his  maid-servant  in  1886, 
and  suggested  that  her  right  arm  should  be  insensible  to 
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pain.  Then  he  inflicted  a  slight  barn  on  each  arm  with  a 
red-hot  poker.  When  the  wounds  were  examined  the  next 
day,  that  on  the  lett  arm  presented  the  normal  appearance 
of  a  blistered  wound,  but  the  other  merely  showed  a  dry 
scar,  the  size  of  the  burn,  without  inflammation  or  redness. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  how  much  light  this  simple 
experiment  throws  on  narratives  of  the  mediaeval  ordeal  by 
hot  iron. 

We  might  fill  many  pages  with  illustrations  of  the 
veritable  miracles  that  can  be  worked  by  the  hypnotist  with 
a  good  subject:  but  these  extraordinary  facts — perfectly 
well  established  by  numerous  experiments — are  beside  our 
point.  The  bearing  of  hypnotism  on  our  present  inquiry 
lies  in  the  explanation  of  its  marvels  which  has  gained 
ground  of  late  years,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be  now 
generally  accepted.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
this  is  only  a  working  hypothesis :  we  still  know  so  little 
about  the  mechanism  of  the  brain  that  ‘  the  vanity  of 
‘  dogmatising  ’  is  more  than  usually  apparent.  We  are  now 
in  the  field  of  pure  speculation,  but  the  speculation  is 
justified  in  the  only  sound  way :  it  explains  a  number  of 
remarkable  and  otherwise  perplexing  facts,  it  does  not  run 
counter  to  any  well-established  hypothesis,  and  it  saves  us 
Irom  having  to  accept  a  still  more  difficult  theory — namely, 
that  of  the  interposition  of  non- human  intelligences  in  our 
affairs.  The  praiseworthy  rule  of  parsimony  of  hypothesis 
thus  supports  the  theory  of  the  subliminal  self,  or  the 
multiple  personality  of  man,  which  is  now  invoked  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  and  incidentally 
helps  to  explain  some  of  the  most  curious  facts  known  to 
the  mental  physiologist. 

From  the  time  of  Plato,  philosophers  have  endeavoured, 
without  conspicuous  success,  to  provide  definitions  of  self 
and  consciousness.  A  scientific  study  of  the  actual  pheno¬ 
mena — on  which  alone  a  really  valid  answer  to  the  world-old 
question,  ‘  What  am  I  ?  *  can  be  based  by  any  rational  man — 
now  suggests  that  the  reason  of  their  failure  may  be  possibly 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  endeavoured  to  express 
in  terms  of  unity  a  function  which  is  really  manifold. 
This  is  rather  a  staggering  suggestion  at  the  first  moment 
of  consideration.  Nothing  seems  better  established  than 
the  essential  unity  of  oneself.  Whenever  we  leave  the  safe 
ground  of  the  axioms,  ‘  I  am  I,’  *Cogito,  ergo  sum,’  we  seem 
to  plunge  head  foremost  into  the  unfathomed  sea  of  tran¬ 
scendentalism.  But  there  is  a  trustworthy  lifebelt  at  hand. 
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which  consists  in  clinging  to  hard  facts.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  questions  with  wliich  Mr.  Myers  deals  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  certain  cases  contained  in  his 
appendices,  and  set  forth  at  much  greater  length  in  the 
monographs  of  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  M.  Flournoy,  and  others, 
seem,  if  they  are  not  to  be  flatly  denied  recognition,  to 
involve  some  wider  theory  than  that  of  the  essential  unity 
of  human  spirit  or  consciousness  which  has  hitherto  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  nearly  all  philosophical  systems.  It 
is  now  suggested  that  the  consciousness  with  which  we  are 
alone  acquainted  is  really  only  the  sensible  portion  of  a 
much  wider  and  subtler  consciousness  which  usually  lies 
dormant  in  the  normal  human  being,  making  perhaps  a  dim 
and  darkling  appearance  in  dreams  and  delirium  and  on 
other  occasions  when — as  by  a  great  and  sudden  shock — the 
normal  balance  of  the  mind  is  momentarily  upset.  At  these 
times  a  new  and  unsuspected  personality,  endowed  with 
singular  and  (one  may  almost  say)  superhuman  powers  and 
capacities,  seems  to  peep  out  of  the  ‘  mist  of  being.’  In  a 
few  cases  of  mental  disease,  and  generally  in  the  hypnotic 
state,  this  wider  consciousness,  this  new  and  sti'ange  widen¬ 
ing  or  multiplication  of  personality,  are  believed  to  emerge 
above  the  threshold  of  ordinary  consciousness,  beneath  which 
they  usually  conceal  themselves  beyond  our  knowledge  or 
powers  of  research :  whence  they  have  received  the  con¬ 
venient  name  of  the  subliminal  self.  It  is  rather  a 
fascinating,  though  at  flrst  a  bewildering,  thought  that  the 
Ego  which  we  know  may  after  all  be  only  a  fragment  of  the 
whole  personality — a  section,  so  to  speak,  of  the  wider  being 
which  each  of  us  really  owns.  Of  late  years  some  attractive 
and  poetic  thinkers — notably  M.  Maeterlinck — have  done 
much  to  popularise  this  conception,  but  the  scanty  evidence 
on  which  its  scientific  assumption  rests  is  hardly  known 
outside  psychological  treatises  and  cliniques.  Mr.  Myers 
has  certainly  done  good  service,  whatever  verdict  we  may 
pronounce  on  his  main  theory  as  to  the  survival  of  human 
personality,  in  laying  this  evidence  before  the  ‘  general 
‘  reader  ’  with  a  taste  for  deep  thinking  and  airy  speculation 
on  the  highest  problems  of  human  life. 

This  direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  subliminal 
self  consists  mainly  of  a  few  remarkable  cases  in  which  it 
appears  to  have  come  to  the  surface  and  submitted  itself 
to  examination,  such  as  those  of  Ansel  Bourne,  Louis  Viv4, 
L4ouie-L4onore,  Felida  X.,  or  Miss  Beauchamp.  We  shall  take 
the  last  for  illustration,  because  it  is  the  latest  and  in  some 
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ways  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  cases  of  multiple 
personality.  It  has  been  continuously  studied  for  three 
years  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  whose  report  on  it  was  read  at 
the  Paris  International  Congress  of  Psychology  in  1900,  and 
is  printed  in  vol.  15  of  the  ‘Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
‘  Psychical  Research.’  Miss  ‘  Beauchamp  ’ — it  is  rather  a  pity 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  real  names  and  places  of  such 
cases  cannot  be  published — was  a  student  in  one  of  the  large 
New  England  women’s  colleges,  whose  mental  health  had 
entirely  broken  down  through  overwork  and  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  love.  Dr.  Prince,  after  trying  other  remedies  in 
vain,  hypnotised  her,  and  found  her  easily  amenable  to 
suggestion.  Before  long  some  very  curious  facts  came  to 
light. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  only  sure  test  of 
personality  which  we  can  readily  apply  is  that  of  memory. 
We  know  that  John  Smith  is  John  Smith  because  he  is  an 
authority  on  the  Smith  biography,  and  recalls  his  actions 
and  thoughts  of  yesterday  and  last  year  and  so  on  backwards. 
If  any  mental  or  physical  shock  destroys  his  memory,  as 
occasionally  happens,  we  can  no  longer  say  that  the  real 
John  Smith  is  before  us ;  there  is  a  break  in  his  personality 
which  may  be  permanent  or  may  yield  when  the  real  Smith 
returns.  If  he  lies  insensible  for  three  months  in  a  hospital, 
for  those  three  months  his  personality  practically  does  not 
exist.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  hypnotic  state  that  the 
subject  when  awakened  does  not  remember  anything  that 
happened  whilst  it  lasted,  but  when  hypnotised  again  he 
takes  up  the  thread  of  his  personality  at  the  point  where  he 
came  out  of  the  last  trance.  In  the  trance,  however,  he 
usually  remembers  all  that  occurred  in  waking  life — just  as 
in  dreams  we  usually  retain  a  memory  of  our  real  existence, 
though  most  dreams  are  forgotten  or  only  confusedly 
remembered  when  we  wake.  In  other  words,  we  may  say 
that,  if  the  real  John  Smith  of  ordinary  life  is  distinguished 
as  Smith  1,  the  Smith  of  the  hypnotic  trance  must  be 
described  as  Smith  2,  differing  from  the  first  by  the 
possession  of  a  range  of  memories  that  are  a  sealed  book  to 
the  normal  man — the  memories,  namely,  of  his  trance  life. 
This  explanation  having  been  made,  we  may  return  to  the 
Beauchamp  case. 

If,  for  convenience,  we  call  the  original  Miss  Beauchamp 
B.  1,  the  same  girl  in  the  hypnotic  trance  will  be  noted  as 
B.  2.  One  day  Dr.  Prince  made  the  curious  discovery  that 
his  hypnotised  patient,  B.  2,  had  lost  her  memory  of  various 
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circumstances  which  had  occurred  when  she  was  hypnotised 
on  a  previous  occasion.  After  sufficient  examination,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  then  been  dealing  with 
a  third  personality,  or  set  of  memories,  which  he  called 
B.  3.  The  relations  of  these  three  personalities  were  very 
curious.  B.  1 — the  normal  girl — was  entirely  unconscious 
of  all  that  occurred  when  she  was  in  either  of  her  secondary 
or  hypnotic  states.  B.  2  was  acquainted  with  B.  1 — was,  so 
to  speak,  an  enlarged  edition  of  B.  I’s  personality — but 
wholly  ignored  the  more  advanced  hypnotic  condition,  B.  3. 
B.  3  knew  both  B.  1  and  B.  2.  B.  3  proved  to  have  a  very 
curious  personality,  and  finally  strengthened  her  hold  on 
existence  so  far  as  to  get  her  eyes  open,  after  which  she 
began  to  lead  ‘  a  spontaneous  and  independent  existence.’ 
For  some  time  thereafter  Miss  Beauchamp  presented  the 
marvellous  phenomenon  of  two  souls  occupying  one  body — 
to  speak  in  popular  language — and  quarrelling  with  each 
other.  The  new  personality,  who  called  herself  Sally 
Beauchamp — taking  the  name  out  of  a  book  that  she  had 
been  reading — presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
normal  Miss  Beauchamp,  with  whom  she  used  to  change 
places  pretty  much  at  will.  Dr.  Prince’s  description  of  the 
two  personalities — as  we  must  call  them — is  worth  quoting : 

‘  B.  1  (tlie  original  Miss  Beauchamp)  is  a  very  serious-minded 
person,  fond  of  books  and  study,  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  very  morbid  conscientiousness.  She  has  a  great  sense  of 
responsibility  in  life,  and  with  those  who  know  her  trouble  is  rather 
sad  and  depressed  in  her  general  aspect,  the  latter  the  result  of  the 
general  troubles  and  trials  of  her  life.  Sally,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full 
of  fun,  does  not  worry  about  anything;  all  life  is  one  great  joke  to  her, 
she  hates  books,  loves  fun  and  amusement,  does  not  like  serious  things, 
hates  church — in  lact,  is  thoroughly  childlike  in  every  way.  She  is  a 
child  of  nature.  She  is  not  as  well  educated  as  is  Miss  Beauchamp, 
although  she  reads  and  writes  English  well ;  yet  she  complains  con¬ 
stantly  that  she  cannot  express  herself  easily  in  writing,  but  she  does 
it  quite  well  all  the  same.  She  cannot  read  French  or  any  of  the 
foreign  languages  which  Miss  Beauchamp  knows,  and  she  cannot 
write  shorthand ;  in  short,  lacks  a  great  many  of  the  educational 
accomplishments  which  the  other  character  possesses.  She  insists, 
although  of  this  I  have  no  absolute  proof,  that  she  never  sleeps,  and 
that  the  is  always  awake  while  Miss  Beauchamp  is  asleep.  I  believe 
it  to  be  true.  Then  Miss  B  is  a  neurasthenic,  Sally  is  perfectly  well. 
She  is  never  fatigued  and  never  suffers  pain.  During  the  first  year 
Sally  and  Miss  Beauchamp  used  to  come  and  go  in  succession.  At 
first,  whenever  B.  1  became  fatigued  or  upset  from  any  cause,  Sally 
was  likely  to  come.  The  periods  during  which  Sally  was  in  existence 
might  be  any  time  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  Later  these 
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periods  became  prolonged  to  several  days.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  though  Miss  Beauchamp  knows  nothing  of  Sally,  Sally,  when  not 
in  the  flesh,  is  conscious  of  all  Miss  Beauchamp's  thoughts  and  doings, 
and  the  latter  could  hide  nothing  from  her.  Curiously  enough,  Sally 
took  r.n  intense  dislike  to  B.  1.  She  actually  hated  her.  She  used  to 
say  to  me,  “  Why,  1  hate  her,  Dr.  Prince  !  ”  and  there  was  no  hngth 
to  which  Sally  would  not  go  to  cause  her  annoyance.  She  would  play 
every  kind  of  prank  on  her  to  make  her  mi.serable.  She  tormented  her 
to  a  degne  almost  incredible.  While  Sally  would  never  do  anything 
to  make  any  one  else  unhappy,  she  was  absolutely  remorseless  in  the 
way  she  tormented  Miss  Beauchamp  by  practical  jokes  and  by  playing 
ujx)n  her  sensibilities.  For  example,  I  will  give  a  few  illustrations. 
If  there  is  one  thing  which  Miss  Beauchamp  has  a  perfect  horror  of,  it 
is  snakes  and  spiders.  They  throw  her  into  a  condition  of  terror.  One 
day  Sally  went  out  into  the  country  and  collected  some  snakes  and 
spiders  and  put  them  into  a  little  box.  She  brought  them  home  and 
did  them  up  into  a  little  package,  and  addressed  them  to  Miss  Beau¬ 
champ,  and  when  B.  1  opened  the  package  they  ran  out  and  about  the 
room  and  nearly  sent  her  into  fits.  .  .  .  Another  joke  was  to  take 
Miss  Beauchamp  out  into  the  country  when  she  was  very  tired  and  in 
an  unfit  condition  to  walk ;  that  is,  Sally  would  take  a  car  and  go  out 
six  or  seven  miles  into  the  country  and  wake  up  Miss  Beauchamp,  who 
would  find  herself  far  out  in  the  country  with  no  means  of  getting 
home,  no  money  in  her  pocket,  and  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk.  She 
had  to  beg  rides  when  she  could  from  juissing  waggons,  and  come  back 
tired,  worn  out,  used  up  for  a  week.’ 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  extraordinary  story, 
which  lasted  for  years.  Sally  used  to  mortify  her  co-mate 
in  the  flesh  in  every  monkeylike  way  that  her  nimble 
intelligence  could  conceive.  Fancy  being  tied  to  such  a 
more  than  Siamese  twin,  ‘  closer  than  breathing  and  nearer 
‘  than  hands  or  feet !  ’  It  realises  all  Stevenson’s  grotesque 
and  terrible  imagination  of  Mr.  Hyde.  Sally  sometimes 
grew  alarmed  at  the  lengths  to  which  she  went,  and  would 
write  Dr.  Prince  a  letter  saying  that  she  ‘  could  not  do  any- 
‘  thing  with  Miss  Beauchamp,  and  he  really  must  help 
‘  her.’  Her  memory  went  back  to  Miss  Beauchamp’s  earliest 
infancy,  farther  back  than  the  ordinary  memory  of  any  one 
goes ;  she  described  her  feelings  when  she  lay  in  Miss 
Beauchamp’s  cradle,  and  what  she  thought  when  B.  1  was 
learning  to  walk.  She  actually  wrote  an  autobiography  for 
Dr.  Prince,  in  which  all  these  things  were  set  out  at  length ; 
she  narrated  her  school  life,  ‘  and  the  different  sensations  of 
‘  the  two  selves  when,  for  example,  B.  1  was  punished  and 
‘  felt  badly,  and  she  herself  was  entirely  indifferent  and 
‘  without  remorse.’  Sally  appears  to  be  non-moral.  Dr. 
Prince’s  conclusion  is  that  Sally  represents  the  subliminal 
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consciousness,  which  has  for  once  escaped  from  its  fleshly 
dungeon,  and  has  come  to  present  an  individuality  of  its 
own.  It  is  impossible  to  utter  all  the  thoughts  that  this 
extraordinary  case  must  raise  in  every  mind.  What  becomes 
of  our  conventional  views  of  human  personality,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  a  Sally  Beauchamp  lies  dormant  in  each  one 
of  us,  criticising  and  studying  our  actions,  noting  our  very 
thoughts,  and  perhaps  hating  us  as  Sally  hated  her  normal 
everyday  self?  One  is  almost  tempted  to  take  refuge  in 
sheer  denial  of  such  a  possibility.  And  yet  there  are  many 
other  cases,  watched  and  noted  down  by  independent  and 
well-trained  observers,  in  which  almost  parallel  incidents 
have  been  recorded.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that,  in  these 
cases  at  least,  something  does  occur — a  kind  of  spiritual 
dissociation — which  can  scarcely  be  described  otherwise  than 
in  terms  of  a  dual  or  manifold  personality  existing  in  man. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  justified  in  considering  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  this  subliminal  self  which  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  hypnotic  trance,  and  is  distinct  from  the  normal  or 
supraliminal  self  in  that  the  latter  has  no  recollection  of  the 
things  done  or  suffered  by  the  former. 

Considering  the  difficulties  of  the  study,  aud  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  it  can  be  freely  carried  on,  we  may  say 
that  creditable  progress  has  been  made  in  investigating  the 
powers  of  this  subliminal  self.  Assuming  that  it  is  the 
subliminal  self  which  emerges  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  we  at 
once  learn  a  good  deal  of  much  interest  about  its  powers 
and  relations  to  the  normal  self.  Many  experimenters  have 
shown  tbat  suggestions  made  in  the  hypnotic  condition  are 
carried  out  in  waking  consciousness,  and  it  is  plausibly 
suggested  that  it  is  the  subliminal  self  which  transmits  the 
order  at  the  proper  moment  to  the  supraliminal  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  obeys  it  without  knowing  where  it  comes  from. 
This  at  once  endows  the  subliminal  self  with  some  remark¬ 
able  properties — e.g.  that  of  measuring  time,  so  that  due 
obedience  is  paid  to  an  order  to  perform  a  certain  act  at  the 
end  of  11,925  minutes;  that  of  producing  hallucinations,  so 
that  a  suggested  apparition  appears  to  the  waking  subject. 
Mr.  Myers  suggests,  rather  illuminatively,  that  genius  may 
be  explained  as  an  abnormal  condition,  in  which  the  dormant 
part  of  consciousness  has  an  unusual  facility  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  normal  mind,  and  what  we  call  inspiration 
may  be  an  outburst  of  the  subliminal  self.  It  is  no  great 
step  to  go  on  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  also  the  subliminal 
self,  freed  from  the  restraints  which  keep  it  dormant  in 
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normal  life,  which  is  responsible  for  the  attested  phenomena 
of  clairvoyance  and  telepathy.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  we  are 
already  within  measurable  distance  of  a  rational  explana¬ 
tion  of  such  phenomena  in  modern  spiritualism  as  are  well 
enough  established  to  deserve  scientific  treatment. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  which  lately  came  of 
age,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  useful  work  in  this  direction 
in  the  course  of  its  existence.  In  the  volumes  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  we  find  the  most  practical  body  of  evidence — truly 
or  falsely  so  called — as  to  the  occult  or  supernormal  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  human  mind  which  has  yet  been  brought 
together.  We  certainly  do  not  regard  all  the  facts  recounted 
in  these  proceedings — from  which  Mr.  Myers  has  drawn  the 
great  bulk  of  his  illustrations  —as  established,  but  we  may 
treat  them  as  the  raw  material  from  which  some  future 
generaliser  will  draw  laws  as  important  in  the  psychical 
world  as  those  which  Kepler  derived  from  the  multitudinous 
observations  of  Tycho  Brah4.  And  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  afford  a  great  deal  of  ‘  fine  confused  reading,’  pregnant 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  whether 
we  take  them  seriously  or  regard  them  as  illustrating  (as 
they  sometimes  do)  the  lengths  to  which  human  credulity 
will  go.  The  chief  new  fact  which  has  thus  far  emerged 
from  these  researches  is  that  of  telepathy.  Much  has  been 
written  on  this  interesting  subject,  which  we  can  only  treat 
incidentally,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  only  two 
alternatives  :  either  we  must  admit  that  the  possibility  of 
telepathy — communication,  that  is,  from  mind  to  mind 
without  any  previously  known  or  yet  fully  understood  form 
of  physical  connection — is  proved,  at  least  in  a  few  cases, 
or  we  must  fiatly  disbelieve  all  the  evidence  which  has  been 
printed.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  the  former  seems  to  be 
the  preferable  one.  When  all  allowance  has  been  made  lor 
errors  of  observation,  for  coincidence,  for  credulity,  such  a 
series  of  experiments  as  that  recorded  in  §  630  E  of  Mr. 
Myers’s  book  can  hardly  be  disregarded  ;  in  this  series  the 
sender  made  drawings  in  France,  and  *  willed  ’  them  to  be 
reproduced  with  considerable  accuracy  by  a  percipient  in 
Corsica.  There  are  a  number  of  such  experiments  recorded, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  successes  seems  too  great  to  be 
ascribed  to  chance. 

In  conjunction  with  direct  experiments  of  this  kind  we 
have  to  take  the  useful  analysis  of  recorded  apparitions 
and  presentiments  which  was  made  in  ‘  Phantasms  of  the 
‘  Living.’  Any  one  may  declare  that  the  great  majority  of 
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these  cases  are  not  sufficiently  established  by  first-hand  and 
unimpeachable  evidence,  and  that  the  residuum  is  not 
greater  than  can  be  explained  by  the  well-known  law  of 
coincidence,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  unsuccessful  in¬ 
stances  have  seldom  been  recorded.  Probably  hundreds  of 
apparitions  or  premonitions  have  occurred  which  had  no 
correspondence  with  any  real  fact,  for  one  which  has  turned 
out  to  coincide  more  or  less  with  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
person  whose  phantasm  appeared  to  a  distant  friend,  or 
whose  thought  was  flashed  into  his  subliminal  conscious¬ 
ness  with  such  strength  as  to  emerge  as  what  we  call  a 
presentiment.  These  are  not  remembered  or  recorded.  Yet, 
when  the  whole  mass  of  recorded  instances  has  been  ex¬ 
amined,  the  impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  is  that  a 
good  case  has  been  established  for  the  occasional  veracity 
of  stories  in  which  such  a  transmission  of  thought  must  be 
held  actually  to  take  place. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  this  power  of  communication  between  minds 
without  the  use  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  communication 
through  the  senses  is  not  evidence  in  the  scientific,  but  only 
in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word.  Here  one  may  point  out  the 
reasons  why  the  eminent  men  of  science,  like  Mr.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  Sir  William  Huggins,  Sir  William  Crookes, 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  are,  or  have  been,  believers  in 
the  spiritualistic  movement,  are  worthy  of  no  greater  cre¬ 
dence  than  other  people  of  equal  reputation  for  intellectual 
honesty,  but  devoid  of  their  scientific  authority.  It  is  often 
said  that  we  should  and  do  take  the  word  of  Sir  William 
Crookes,  for  instance,  on  a  question  of  physics,  just  as  we 
never  dream  of  disputing  Sir  William  Huggins’s  description 
of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  spectrum  of  a  distant 
star.  That  is  quite  true :  but  it  supplies  no  reason  why  we 
should  take  their  assurance  of  a  psychical  fact  or  theory  as 
affording  equal  guarantee  of  its  accuracy.  Authority,  in 
the  world  of  physical  science,  is  backed  up  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  can  always  be  checked.  If  a  new  property  of  matter 
is  announced,  such  as  the  remarkable  activity  of  radium,  it  is 
based  on  experiments  which  can  be  repeated  and  verified  by 
any  other  worker  of  sufficient  ability ;  therefore  the  average 
student  may  accept  such  statements  without  necessarily 
repeating  the  experiments  for  himself.  But  in  psychical 
research  there  appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  such  experi¬ 
mental  verification.  The  spiritualists  and  the  more  sceptical 
members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  agree  in 
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admitting  that  the  phenomena  which  they  study  cannot  he 
submitted  to  laboratory  tests,  or  even  repeated  at  will. 
They  are  as  free  as  the  wind,  and  even  harder  to  submit  to 
scientific  measurements.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
spiritualist  argument,  which  is  largely  an  improved  version 
of  the  schoolboy  ‘  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.’  If  it  is 
attempted  to  repeat  any  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  mediums,  or  to  conduct  experiments  in  telepathy  and 
clairvoyance  under  the  austere  conditions  of  the  laboratory, 
and  failure  is  experienced — as  has  always  been  the  case — we 
are  simply  told  that  the  spirits  detest  a  sceptic,  and  will 
not  perform  for  his  conviction ;  or  that  darkness  and  familiar 
ground  are  conditions  of  their  appearance  ;  or  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  laboratory  are  not  favourable  to  their  mani¬ 
festations;  or  simply  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of 
bringing  off  these  phenomena  at  any  given  time.  Obviously 
we  cannot  deny  the  possible  truth  of  any  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  just  as  obviously  they  at  once  remove  spiritual¬ 
istic  and  allied  psychical  phenomena  from  the  domain  of 
scientific  investigation,  which  depends  wholly  on  tlie  possi¬ 
bility  of  repeating  a  given  experiment  or  observation  until 
no  doubt  is  left  in  any  reasonable  mind  as  to  its  accuracy. 
Sir  William  Crookes,  whose  name  is  so  often  invoked  to 
support  claims  that  he  would  be  the  last  to  maintain,  admits 
this  impossibility  of  their  scientific  proof  in  a  notable 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Podmore  from  his  ‘  Researches  in 
‘  Spiritualism.’ 

‘  The  spiritualist  tells  of  rooms  and  houses  being  shaken  even  to 
injury  by  superhuman  power.  The  man  of  science  merely  asks  for  a 
pendulum  to  be  set  vibrating  when  it  is  in  a  glass  case  and  supported 
on  solid  mas-oiiry.  The  spiritualist  tells  of  heavy  articles  of  furniture 
moving  from  one  room  to  another  without  huuian  agency.  But  the 
man  of  science  has  made  instruments  which  will  divide  an  inch  into  a 
million  parts,  and  he  is  justified  in  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  former 
observations  if  the  same  force  is  powerless  to  move  the  index  of  his 
instrument  one  poor  degree.  The  spiritualist  tells  of  flowers  with  the 
fresh  dew  on  them,  of  fruit  and  living  objects  being  carried  through 
closed  windows,  and  even  solid  brick  walls.  The  scientific  investi¬ 
gator  naturally  asks  that  an  additional  weight  (if  it  be  only  the  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  a  grain)  be  deposited  on  one  pan  of  his  balance  when 
the  case  is  locked.  And  the  chemist  asks  for  the  thousandth  of  a  grain 
of  arsenic  to  be  carried  through  the  sides  of  a  glass  tube  in  which 
pure  water  is  hermetically  sealed.’ 

It  is  still  as  true  as  it  was  when  this  was  written,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  that  no  such  test  has  been  fulfilled  by  any 
occult  power.  Sir  William  Crookes,  indeed,  believes  that 
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he  has  witnessed  the  far  more  surprising  manifestations  to 
which  he  refers ;  but  so  long  as  these  things  occur  in  tho 
presence  of  believers  only,  and  in  darkness,  whilst  the  ‘  spirits  ’ 
fail  to  produce  any  record  upon  the  measuring  instruments 
which  science  provides,  the  evidence  for  them  is  not 
scientific,  however  eminent  be  the  person  who  vouches  for 
his  belief  in  them.  Men  of  science  know  how  fallible  the 
senses  are,  and  would  be  the  last  to  base  a  new  theory  upon 
their  unsupported  evidence ;  otherwise  Messrs.  Maskelyne 
and  Cook  would  be  the  high  priests  of  science. 

The  phenomena  of  telepathy  and  clairvoyance,  then, 
cannot  at  present  be  submitted  to  adequate  scientific  tests, 
or  to  experimental  verifii^^ation.  Our  belief  in  their  real 
existence  must  depend  on  an  analysis  of  the  great  mass  of 
evidence  which  has  been  collected  in  the  last  generation — 
largely  by  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Kesearch 
— to  support  the  belief  that  men  of  all  ages  and  countries 
have  always  held  in  their  possibility.  Even  on  these  lines 
there  is  a  dilliculty  in  the  way  of  forming  a  definite  judge¬ 
ment.  The  test  of  scientific  evidence,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
experimental  verification,  and  cannot  be  applied.  The  test 
of  legal  evidence  is  cross-examination,  and  that  apparently 
cannot  be  applied  either.  You  cannot  cross-examine  a 
printed  report.  Furthermore,  the  original  examination  of 
all  the  cases  of  ‘  veridical  hallucination  ’  which  are  taken 
as  established  in  ‘  Phantasms  of  the  Living  ’  must  clearly 
have  been  yery  difficult,  as  a  large  number  of  those  who 
have  had  such  hallucinations  at  moments  corresponding 
with  death  or  other  crises  in  the  life  of  the  person  whose 
phantasm  they  see,  or  whose  personality  is  otherwise  pro¬ 
jected  on  their  minds,  have  religious  or  personal  objections 
to  publishing  their  names  or  submitting  their  stories  to  first¬ 
hand  investigation.  It  is  therefore  needful  to  remember 
that  the  evidence  in  these  cases  is  hardly  such  as  would 
satisfy  a  jury. 

Still,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of  some  form 
of  communication  between  human  minds  other  than  that 
conveyed  through  ordinary  sensory  channels — telepathy,  to 
wit — has  been  reasonably  well  established  in  a  moderate 
number  of  instances  during  the  past  generation.  The 
census  of  hallucinations,  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  in  1889-94,  reported  1,300 
cases  of  apparitions,  of  which  thirty  corresponded  approxi¬ 
mately  in  point  of  time  with  the  death  of  the  person  who 
seemed  to  appear  to  the  percipient.  It  is  impossible  to 
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estimate  the  number  of  persons  over  whom  the  net  of  the 
census  was  cast,  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  thirty  instances, 
even  if  we  admit  them  all  to  be  well  established,  are  rather 
a  small  number  on  which  to  base  a  far-reaching  psychical 
law.  However,  Mr.  Podmore  wisely  reminds  us  that  there 
is  a  superstition  of  incredulity  as  well  as  one  of  credulity, 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  possibility  of  thought- 
transference  or  telepathy,  though  not  scientifically  proved 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  laws  of  gravitation  or  of  the  con¬ 
ductivity  of  heat  have  been  proved,  is  at  least  a  good 
working  hypothesis.  There  is  nothing  very  improbable  in 
the  idea  of  telepathy,  especially  in  days  which  have  seen 
the  old  methods  of  ethereal  communication  between  distant 
bodies  extended  by  the  discovery  of  the  Hertzian  waves, 
which  have  been  turned  to  practical  account  by  Mr.  Marconi, 
the  Rontgen  rays,  and  the  still  more  recent  Becqnerel  rays. 
And  it  has  the  convenience  of  explaining  much  that  would 
otherwise  seem  to  demand  a  still  more  difficult  assumption. 
Having  thus  admitted  the  hypotheses  of  the  subliminal  self 
and  of  telepathy,  which  seem  to  be  so  closely  connected 
that  it  is  further  assumed  that  it  is  the  subliminal  con¬ 
sciousness  which  serves  as  both  the  transmitter  and  the 
receiver  in  the  telepathic  system,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
pass  on  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  modern 
spiritualism,  with  special  reference  to  the  theories  of 
Mr.  Myers. 

Modern  spiritualism  originated  in  the  United  States  about 
the  year  1848,  with  the  rappings  heard  by  the  Fox  family 
in  Arcadia — the  suggestive  name  of  a  township  in  Wayne 
County,  New  York.  An  epidemic  of  spirit-rappings  and 
table-turnings  rapidly  spread  over  the  United  States,  where 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  two  millions  of  believers 
in  1855 ;  thence  it  passed  the  ocean  to  Europe.  It  has 
existed  ever  since,  with  considerable  fluctuations,  and  is  now 
apparently  again  on  the  up-grade  in  these  islands.  Mr. 
Podmore  has  given  us  a  very  saue  and  excellent  history  of 
its  various  manifestations,  which  may  be  advantageously 
consulted  by  all  who  wish  to  study  one  of  the  most  curious 
aberrations  of  the  modern  mind.  Incidentally  it  affords  a 
valuable  commentary  on  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Myers,  in  which 
many  illustrations  are  drawn  from  cases  which  the  cooler  and 
more  critical  mind  of  Mr.  Podmore  shows  to  be  compact  of 
delusion  or  simple  fraud.  The  general  claims  of  spiritualists, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  collected  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  find  their  apogee  in  Mr, 
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Myers’s  speculations  as  to  the  survival  of  the  human  personal¬ 
ity  after  death,  are  sufficiently  known  to  most  people  to  need 
no  further  exposition  here.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes,  respectively 
dealing  with  physical  and  mental  phenomena :  in  fact,  as 
Mr.  Podmore  shrewdly  observes,  modern  spiritualism  is  a 
combination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  antique  but  disrepu¬ 
table  poltergeist  with  those  of  hypnotism.  The  assumption 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  movement — and  which,  of 
course,  must  not  necessarily  be  attributed  to  any  particular 
member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research — is  that  both 
classes  of  phenomena  are  due  to  the  direct  interposition  of 
spirits,  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  disembodied 
human  personalities  endeavouring  to  communicate  with 
their  friends  on  earth,  or  merely  ‘  tricksy  elementals,*  or 
both.  This  assumption  appears  to  be  unnecessary ;  but  in 
the  new  and  very  ingenious  form  which  Mr.  Myers  has 
given  to  it,  it  will  deserve  some  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  stand  on  very  different  footings,  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  for  their  reality.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
quite  apart  from  any  explanation  of  them  on  an  hypothesis 
of  fraud  or  delusion.  But  the  physical  phenomena  are 
hardly  worthy  of  serious  examination.  We  have  already 
quoted  Sir  William  Crookes’s  sensible  remarks  on  the 
difficulty  of  believing  in  physical  manifestations  which  are 
unable  to  stand  any  of  the  tests  proposed  by  men  whose 
business  in  life  it  is  to  study  the  laws  affecting  the  physical 
world.  From  the  earliest  spirit-rappers  and  table-turners 
to  the  Homes  and  Slades  of  the  last  generation,  all  their 
practitioners  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  They  have 
never  succeeded  in  producing  their  remarkable  phenomena 
under  the  conditions  that  would  be  applied,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  investigation  of  any  new  physical  facts  which 
a  student  of  science  professed  to  have  discovered.  All  of 
these  phenomena  that  are  said  to  be  established  by  the 
evidence  of  credible  witnesses  have  been  repeated,  in  greater 
or  less  perfection,  by  conjurers  who  claim  no  aid  but  that 
of  their  trained  fingers  and  their  ingenious  mechanical 
devices.  We  need  only  mention  Mr.  S.  J.  Davey’s  brilliant 
exposure  and  repetition  of  the  slate-writing  ‘  miracles,’ 
which  were  so  thoroughly  successful  that  he  was  claimed  by 
spiritualists  as  a  renegade  or  unconscious  medium,  who  had 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  spirits  of  Slade  and  Eglinton  without 
VOTi.  CXOVIII.  NO.  OCCCVI.  Z 
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knowing  or  confessing  it.  Farther,  many  of  the  most 
reputable  mediums  who  have  dealt  in  physical  phenomena — 
writing  messages  on  slates  laid  under  the  table,  bringing 
solid  objects  through  stone  walls,  materialising  spiritual 
bodies  in  the  presence  of  believers,  and  so  forth — have  been 
at  one  time  or  another  detected  in  gross  and  obvious 
trickery,  which  the  devout  explain  by  saying  that  the  spirits 
are  capricious  and  tricksy  beings,  who  are  quite  capable  of 
playing  practical  jokes  on  the  unbeliever,  or  that  the  medium 
is  excusable  for  trying  to  work  the  miracle  himself  on 
occasions  when  the  spirits  refuse  to  come  at  his  call.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  damning  fact  that  these  physical  mediums,  who 
profess  to  have  the  most  absolute  control  over  the  conditions 
of  matter,  and  who  could  surely  command  their  familiar 
spirits  to  bring  gold  from  the  Transvaal  mines  as  easily  as 
flowers  from  the  nearest  nursery,  have  generally  needed  to 
live  by  their  exhibitions ;  even  Home  and  the  few  others 
who  declined  to  accept  a  paltry  guinea  for  a  stance  lived 
by  their  art — and  that  in  considerable  comfort.  Browning’s 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  typical  medium’s  motives  and  mind 
in  ‘  Mr.  Sludge’  carries  a  great  deal  more  conviction  to  the 
average  sensible  man  than  all  the  records  of  John  King  the 
repentant  pirate,  and  the  admirable  Katie,  and  the  levitation 
of  Mrs.  Guppy’s  very  solid  flesh.  Without  going  so  far  as 
to  say  that  every  medium  who  professes  to  produce  physical 
phenomena  by  spiritual  aid  is  a  conscious  impostor — for  the 
deluder  may  be  self- deluded,  and  credit  his  own  lie — it  is 
quite  enough  to  say  that  no  such  medium  has  yet  performed 
a  single  miracle  which  deserves  a  moment’s  consideration 
from  the  scientific  student,  and  that  so  long  as  the  spirits 
fight  shy  of  the  very  simple  tests  which  are  offered  by  the 
physical  laboratory,  they  cannot  complain  if  the  man  of 
science  says,  even  of  Sir  William  Crookes’s  and  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge’s  conviction,  what  Johnson  said  on  a  famous  occasion  : 
‘  What  the  gentleman  has  said  is  good  enough  for  me. 
‘  He  said  that  he  would  not  have  believed  it  unless  he  had 
‘  seen  it — and  no  more  will  I.’  It  is  clear  that  no  theory  of 
the  spiritual  world  can  be  supported  by  facts  which  must  be 
repeated  in  the  presence  of  every  inquirer  in  order  to  be 
believed  :  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  any  human  science 
has  advanced. 

A  better  case  may  be  made  out  for  the  mental  or  psychical 
part  of  the  spiritualistic  phenomena.  We  cannot  doubt  their 
existence,  although  we  put  a  different  construction  on  them 
from  that  of  Mr.  Myers  and  his  fellow  believers.  They  con- 
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siat  in  utterances,  whether  in  speech  or  in  writing,  which  are 
believed  to  differ  from  any  which  would  in  a  normal  way  be 
natural  to  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  them,  and  which 
are  often  marked  by  supernormal  intelligence  of  events  that 
have  occurred  or  will  occur  at  such  a  distance  in  time  or 
space  that  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  be  known 
to  the  percipient  by  the  channels  of  ordinary  sense.  At  the 
same  time  the  assumption  of  totally  different  characters, 
often  well  marked  and  not  badly  supported — explained  by  the 
devout  as  spiritual  possession — is  a  feature  that  frequently 
goes  with  the  phenomena  already  mentioned.  In  some  cases 
the  physical  marvels  which  we  have  seen  good  reason  for  re¬ 
jecting  as  delusive  or  fraudulent  accompany  these  mental 
phenomena,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  present  well-marked  forms  of  trance-speaking, 
clairvoyance,  and  telepathic  divination  make  no  claim  to 
physical  mediumship — the  notorious  Mrs.  Piper  affords  the 
most  striking  case  in  point — so  that  their  claims  to  such 
supernormal  powers  may  be  considered  without  the  initial 
prejudice  which  must  attach  to  all  who  follow  in  the  steps 
of  Eglinton,  Home,  and  Slade.  It  is  upon  these  mental 
phenomena  that  the  most  rational  spiritualists  are  content 
to  rest  their  case,  and  that  Mr.  Myers  bases  his  ingenious 
argument  for  the  survival  of  human  personality  beyond  the 
grave,  of  which  he  believed  that  the  trance-utterances  of 
Mrs.  Piper  had  afforded  a  sufficient  scientific  proof.  Our 
own  view  is  that  a  simpler  explanation  will  suffice. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  human  mind  may  give 
utterance  to  knowledge  or  thoughts  that  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  its  normal  capabilities.  The  most 
obvious  is  that  of  speech,  ranging  from  the  perturbed 
ejaculations  of  the  dreamer  and  the  delirious  babble  of  the 
fever  patient  to  the  long  and  coherent  trance-utterances  of 
a  medium  like  Mrs.  Piper.  Next  we  have  the  various  forms 
of  writing  by  which  messages  appear  to  be  transmitted 
through  a  human  organism  without  its  voluntary  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  act — planchette  writing,  or  purely  automatic 
writing  in  which  the  hand  of  the  medium  is  supposed  to 
work  without  the  guidance  of  his  supraliminal  consciousness. 
Lastly,  we  find  many  cases  in  which  the  message  is  directly 
translated  into  action,  as  when  a  man  declares  that  he  was 
mysteriously  impelled  to  go  and  see  a  friend  who  was 
anxious  to  meet  him,  or  when  the  divining-rod  leads  the 
dowser  to  the  only  place  on  a  farm  where  a  well  can  be 
usefully  sunk,  or  when  a  table  moved  by  the  involuntary  mus- 
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cular  effort  of  the  inquirers  tilts  out  the  answer  to  their 
questions  with  the  laborious  use  of  a  printed  alphabet.  Let 
us  say  at  once  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
occurrence  of  all  these  methods  of  communication.  As  to 
their  purely  involuntary  nature  the  case  is  less  clear,  for 
obviously  we  have  only  the  word  of  the  medium  for  the 
abstinence  of  his  will  from  directing  his  speech  or  actions ; 
but  from  the  large  mass  of  testimony  that  has  been 
accumulated  by  a  great  number  of  amateurs  who  6nd  that 
they  are  able  on  occasion  to  practise  automatic  writing  or 
drawing,  or  to  work  planchette,  or  to  see  visions  in  the 
crystal,  we  may  admit  that  these  phenomena  do  take  place, 
in  many  cases,  without  the  voluntary  control  or  the  conscious 
direction  of  the  medium.  And  further,  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  messages  thus  delivered  appear  to  contain  facts 
which  the  medium  is  positive  that  he  or  she  could  not  have 
learnt  in  any  ordinary  fashion.  Probably  this  claim  is  also 
occasionally  true,  although,  like  all  the  claims  of  spiritualism, 
it  is  based  on  not  a  few  cases  which  are  obviously  or 
demonstrably  the  work  of  impostors,  who  have  laboriously 
‘  got  up  ’  facts  and  stories  that  they  reel  off  as  the  message 
of  the  spirits  to  their  eager  and  credulous  visitor.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  phenomena  studied  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  are  so  hard  to  treat  scientifi¬ 
cally,  and  why  the  ordinary  sensible  man  is  inclined  to 
sweep  the  whole  business  out  of  his  keii  as  unworthy  of 
serious  attention.  Populus  vult  decipi,  et  decipiatur.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
claim  of  a  supernormal  power  of  obtaining  knowledge  and 
expressing  it  through  these  automatic  movements.  Professor 
Barrett’s  interesting  research  into  the  working  of  the 
divining-rod  *  affords  a  good  practical  example,  since 
many  professional  dowsers  get  their  living  by  their  use  of 
the  rod,  and  some  of  them,  who  are  well-sinkers  by  trade, 
are  willing  always  to  *  back  their  knowledge’  by  sinking 
wells  on  the  terms  that  if  they  find  water  they  are  paid  a 
fair  percentage — usually  25 — above  their  regular  charge, 
but  if  they  fail  to  find  water,  they  get  nothing.  We  need 
not  accumulate  instances,  which  are  usually  so  trifiing  and 
inconclusive  that  it  is  only  from  the  study  of  a  great  number 
of  cases  that  one  can  form  the  opinion  that  these  automatic 
messages  are  often  veridical,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the 
past;  for  there  is  no  example  of  any  of  the  numerous 
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predictions  of  the  seers  being  fulfilled  which  can  be  said  to 
be  at  once  adequately  proved  and  beyond  the  likelihood  of 
coincidence  or  a  lucky  guess.  If  a  professional  prophet 
makes  a  sufficient  number  of  guesses,  some  of  them  must  be 
lucky. 

Two  hypotheses  then,  explain  the  veridical  messages  that 
are  obtained  by  experimenters  and  mediums.  One  is  that 
these  represent  the  direct  communication  of  spirits  with 
this  world.  That  is  the  ordinary  spiritualistic  hypothesis 
which  Mr.  Myers  has  been  led  to  adopt  by  his  belief  in  Mrs. 
Piper,  and  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  his  argument. 
There  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  the  fact,  which  falls  in 
with  the  teaching  of  all  religions ;  but  it  is  clear  that  when 
a  man  like  Mr.  Myers  asserts  that  he  has  obtained  scientific 
proof  of  immortality  we  need  to  scrutinise  his  evidence  very 
closely.  Such  evidence  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  in  view  of  all 
that  we  know  about  the  deceptive  capabilities  of  human 
nature.  At  the  best  it  depends  solely  upon  the  word  of  the 
medium  in  all  the  cases  that  have  been  adequately  examined. 
Too  many  mediums  are  not  the  sort  of  persons  whose  word 
can  be  taken  as  evidence ;  even  the  ardent  spiritualist 
frankly  admits  that  mediumship  demands  a  rather  ill- 
balanced  and  probably  a  non-moral  organisation — ‘  the  spirits 
‘  have  to  use  such  instruments  as  they  can  handle.’ 

Obviously  the  only  convincing  proof  that  a  given  com¬ 
munication  is  the  work  of  a  spirit  (whether  a  disembodied 
human  being,  or  a  sixth  rounder,  or  an  elemental,  or  a  sylph) 
must  be  found  in  clear  evidence  that  no  human  intelligence 
would  have  been  equal  to  produce  it.  The  man  of  science 
at  once  suggests  satisfactory  tests.  If  any  medium  would 
answer  twenty  questions  about  the  near  future — stating  such 
facts  as  the  maximum  temperature  at  Greenwich  on  three 
days  a  month  ahead,  the  price  of  Consols  next  settling-day 
but  four,  the  winner  of  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  and  the 
St.  Leger,  the  sex  of  the  next  child  born  in  a  royal  family, 
and  the  number  of  claims  made  on  a  given  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  December  next — there  would  be  general  conviction 
that  some  superhuman  intelligence  was  at  work.  All  these 
facts  are  beyond  the  present  knowledge  of  any  human 
being,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  chance  could  produce 
correct  answers  to  all  of  them.  Again,  if  it  is  objected  that 
the  spirits  may  be  as  ignorant  of  the  future  as  we  are,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  devise  other  tests  with  which  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  cope,  and  which  are  still  beyond  the  range  of 
human  knowledge.  But  whenever  a  really  efficient  test  of 
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this  kind  is  suggested — even  when  they  are  invited  to  read 
the  number  of  a  banknote  locked  up  in  a  safe,  which  is  to 
be  at  the  medium’s  disposal  if  he  guesses  right — we  are  told 
that  the  spirits  will  not  make  themselves  amenable  to  the 
tests  or  criticism  of  the  sceptic.  They  will  do  wonderful 
things  for  a  believer,  but  they  will  do  nothing  for  the 
scientific  inquirer.  Well,  we  can  only  say  that  it  may  be 
so;  but  in  that  case  it  is  futile  to  talk,  with  Mr.  Myers, 
about  the  scientific  evidence  for  spiritualism. 

It  is  true  that  the  automatic  messages  which  amateurs, 
and  still  more  professional  mediums  like  Mrs.  Piper,  deliver 
to  their  friends  and  visitors  do  contain  some  very  remark¬ 
able  facts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  supernormal  faculty  of  obtaining  information,  which  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  persons  seem  to  possess  in 
certain  psychical  states,  and  which  has  apparently  been 
dimly  known  from  the  earliest  times  and  among  all  races  of 
mankind.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  phenomena 
of  hypnotism  and  the  subliminal  self,  with  its  apparent 
powers  of  telepathy  and  clairvoyance,  bring  to  light  the 
existence  of  just  such  a  faculty  as  is  here  demanded.  For 
no  message  which  has  yet  been  delivered  to  the  world  by 
any  occult  means  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  telepathy  and  clairvoyance — in  other  words, 
all  such  messages  deal  with  information  that  existed  at  the 
time  it  was  obtained  in  some  other  living  human  mind,  and 
usually  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  with  whom  the  medium 
or  automatic  writer  was  at  the  time  in  direct  psychical  con¬ 
nexion.  Mr.  Myers  sets  a  great  value  on  the  alleged  control 
of  Mrs.  Piper  by  the  spirit  of  ‘  George  Pelham,’  a  young 
American  writer,  who  died  some  years  ago,  and  is  now 
understood  to  be  endeavouring  to  assure  his  surviving 
friends  of  his  continued  existence  and  of  the  reality  of 
that  spirit  world  which  in  his  lifetime  he  did  not  accept. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  his  friends,  who  should 
be  good  judges  if  they  were  not  blinded  by  affection  and 
the  hope  of  immortality,  are  convinced  that  ‘  George 
‘  Pelham  ’  is  actually  speaking  to  them  through  the  lips 
of  the  entranced  Mrs.  Piper.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
the  recorded  messages  shows  quite  clearly  that  they  tell 
absolutely  nothing  which  might  not  be  derived  by  the 
means  of  telepathy  or  clairvoyance  from  the  minds  of  the 
inquirers ;  at  least,  when  a  more  wonderful  shot  has  been 
made,  it  either  proved  to  be  wrong,  or  we  are  told  that  it 
deals  with  matters  ‘  too  sacred  for  publication  ’ — a  favourite 
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spiritualistic  gambit.  Mr.  Myers  was  more  than  half  aware 
of  the  thinness  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  based  his 
theory,  and  urged  all  his  readers  to  prepare  for  the  future 
by  leaving  behind  them  a  sealed  letter,  in  the  care  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  by  describing  whose  con¬ 
tents  they  would  one  day  be  able  to  convince  the  world  of 
their  post-mortem  existence.  That  test  has  also  been  evaded 
lip  to  the  present  by  the  spirits ;  Mrs.  Piper  has  made  several 
attempts,  for  instance,  to  announce  the  real  names  of  the 
spirits  who  controlled  that  egregious  humbug  Stsiinton 
Moses,  which  he  confided  to  only  one  or  two  people,  and 
has  been  uniformly  wrong.  ' 

In  a  word,  we  are  not  convinced  that  any  new  revelation, 
or  any  scrap  of  scientific  proof  of  the  continuance  of  human 
personality  beyond  the  grave,  has  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  What  proof,  indeed,  can  be  expected 
from  a  method  of  inquiry  which  is  not  repelled  by  the 
grotesquerie  of  the  ‘  spirits,’  and  which  accepts  balderdash 
as  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  twaddle  as  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  and  the  medium’s  thinly  disguised  person  as  the  re¬ 
incarnation  of  Socrates,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  repentant 
pirate  John  King?  The  force  of  bathos  and  idiocy  can  go 
no  farther,  and  one  is  almost  inclined  to  set  aside  the  whole 
work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  as  baffled  by  a 
hopeless  fog  of  imposture  and  credulous  folly. 
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Art,  III. — 1.  Life  of  Robert  Emmet.  By  D.  J.  O’Donoohue. 
Dublin ;  James  DuflPy  &  Co.,  Limited.  1902. 

2.  The  Emmet  Family  ;  with  some  incidents  relating  to  Irish 
History.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D.,  LL.D.  New 
York  (privately  printed) :  1898. 

3.  Projets  et  Tentatives  de  Debarquement  aux  lies  Britan- 
niques,  1793-1805.  Par  Edouard  Desbriere.  Public 
sous  la  direction  de  la  Section  Historique  de  I’Etat-Major 
de  I’Arm^e.  4  vols.  Paris  :  1900-1902. 


A  LTHOUGH  but  little  respect  has  been  paid  to  the  dying 
request  of  Robert  Emmet,  his  reputation  has  certainly 
not  suffered  from  the  world’s  persistent  refusal  to  bestow 
upon  it  ‘  the  charity  of  its  silence.’  Emmet’s  admirers  have 
not  waited  for  that  distant  day  to  which  he  would  fain  have 
adjourned  the  writing  of  his  epitaph,  the  day  *  when  my 
‘  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.’ 
Thanks  to  the  loyalty  to  Emmet’s  memory  consistently 
shown  by  the  most  eminent  Irish  man  of  letters  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  as  well  as  to  the  graceful  sentiment  evoked 
by  Emmet’s  fate  and  the  sorrows  of  his  love  from  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  American  writers,  the  name  and  character 
of  the  chief  figure  in  the  insurrection  of  1803  have  been, 
almost  from  the  first,  invested  with  the  glamour  of  romance. 
It  is  not  given  to  many  to  unite  such  suffrages  as  those  of 
Thomas  Moore  and  Washington  Irving ;  and  their  touching 
tributes  have  combined  to  render  the  figure  of  Robert 
Emmet,  even  to  those  who  disapprove  his  ideals  and  abhor 
his  methods,  among  the  most  picturesque  in  the  portrait 
gallery  of  Irish  patriots. 

Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  career  of  the  somewhat  worldly- 
minded  author  of  *  Lalla  Rookh  ’  is  more  honourable  than  his 
constant  zeal  for  the  fame  of  his  earliest  friend.  For  Moore’s 
prose  tributes  to  Robert  Emmet  are  not  less  touching  than 
the  well-known  lines  which  begin 


She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, 

which  embalm  the  memory  of  the  young  patriot’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  Sarah  Curran.  In  his  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
‘  Gerald  ’  Moore  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy  on  his  old 
college  comrade  as  ‘  among  the  highest  of  the  few  among 
‘  all  I  have  ever  known  who  appeared  to  me  to  combine 
‘  in  the  highest  degree  pure  moral  worth  with  intellectual 
‘  power.’  And  the  poet  records  in  his  diary  a  conversation 
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.with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  a  dinner  at  Dublin  Castle 
at  which  he  was  ‘  afforded  an  opportunity  within  those 
‘  memorable  walls  of  speaking  of  llmmet  as  he  deserved.’ 
The  merit,  says  Moore,  was  far  less  in  the  speaker  than 
in  the  great  listener ;  for  ‘  such  a  flight  of  daring  at  an 
‘  Irish  Chief  Secretary’s  table  was  at  that  time  little  less 
‘  than  a  portent,  and  even  the  most  ordinary  of  Irish 
‘  Secretaries  could,  from  his  very  position,  have  consigned 
‘  me  to  silence  with  a  look.’  But  Moore  found  in  Wel¬ 
lington  an  attentive  and  interested  auditor,  and  was  able, 
as  he  tells  us,  ‘  to  thank  God  as  he  went  to  bed  that  he  had 
‘  lived  to  pronounce  an  eulogiura  on  Robert  Emmet  at  the 
‘  Chief  Secretary’s  table.’ 

Such  enthusiasm  as  Moore’s,  coupled  with  such  compassion 
as  Washington  Irving  expressed  in  his  touching  story  of  ‘  The 
*  Broken  Heart ’•for  one  ‘so  young,  so  intelligent,  so  generous, 
‘  so  brave — so  everything  that  we  are  apt  to  like  in  a  young 
‘  man,’  is  more  than  sufficient  to  mitigate  the  untempered 
harshness  of  the  less  favourable  criticisms  passed  by  Grattan 
and  O’Connell.  For,  curiously  enough,  the  least  sympathetic 
appreciations  of  Emmet  have  come  from  the  lips  of  those 
two  most  eminent  of  Irish  patriots.  Grattan,  who,  as  an 
old  Whig  disgusted  at  the  wreck  of  Liberalism  wrought  by 
the  excesses  of  the  enthusiasts  of  democracy,  was  perhaps 
scarcely  capable  of  discriminating  criticism  in  such  a  case, 
had  none  but  hard  words  for  Emmet  and  his  associates. 
And  O’Connell  was  still  more  uncompromising  in  his  disap¬ 
probation.  ‘  Never,’  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  was  there 
‘  a  more  rash  or  foolish  enthusiast.  At  the  head  of  eighty 
‘  men,  armed  only  with  pikes,  he  waged  war  on  the  most 
‘  powerful  government  in  the  world,  and  the  end  of  the  mad 
‘  fiasco  was  the  murder  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  then  Irish 
‘  judges.  Lord  Kilwarden.’  For  this  murder  Emmet,  in 
O’Connell’s  opinion,  deserved  to  be  hanged,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  but  for  the  romance  which  his  attachment  to 
Miss  Curran  had  thrown  around  him,  his  memory  would  long 
ago  have  been  forgotten.  The  judgement  of  the  great 
Liberator  is  certainly  not  generous,  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
just.  But,  though  a  sympathy  with  the  too  sanguine 
enthusiasms  of  youth,  and  compassion  for  the  errors  of  a 
temperament  exceptionally  ardent,  may  dispose  us  to  qualify 
O’Connell’s  verdict,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  comes  nearer 
the  mark  than  the  preposterous  exaggerations  of  some 


*  See  Washington  Irving’s  ‘  Sketch-Book.’ 
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undiscriminating  eulogists,  for  the  charity  of  whose  silence 
Emmet  had  eveiy  reason  to  plead.  With  all  respect  to  such 
extraordinary  and,  in  a  sense,  admirable  devotion  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  United  Irish- 
^  men,’  Dr.  Madden’s  persistent  attribution  to  his  heroes  of 
impossible  perfection  of  character,  and  to  their  opponents  of 
equally  unattainable  depravity,  produces  an  inevitable  repul¬ 
sion  on  all  fair-minded  readers.  Emmet’s  title  to  the 
remembrance  of  his  fellow-countrymen  is  safer  in  the  gracious 
keeping  of  the  great  men  of  letters  to  whose  affecting 
tributes  we  have  referred,  and  in  the  vivid  impression  created 
by  his  own  impassioned  vindication  of  his  motives,  than  in 
the  perfervid  eulogies  of  indiscriminate  partisans. 

The  dissent  which  Dr.  Madden’s  exaggerated  apologetics 
tend  to  provoke  even  in  those  whose  approval  of  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  men  of  ’98  is  cordial  and  unreserved 
appears  plainly  enough  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  O’Donoghue’s 
attempt  to  give  an  unrhetorical  account  of  the  life  of 
Eobert  Emmet — an  attempt  which,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  point  of  view  as  well  of  the  class  of  readers  for  whom 
it  is  intended  as  of  the  writer  himself,  must  be  pronounced 
a  praiseworthy  summary  of  the  main  facts  of  the  story. 
Widely  as  we  differ  from  Mr.  O’Donoghue  in  many  of  his 
estimates,  his  book  seems  to  us  to  merit  the  encomium 
applied  by  its  author  to  one  of  the  authorities  on  which  he 
draws,  as  containing  much  sane  and  thoughtful  writing,  and 
‘  showing  an  excellent  acquaintance  with  Emmet’s  time  and 
‘  a  thorough  appreciation  of  Emmet’s  position  and  ideas.’ 

It  is  impossible,  unhappily,  to  accord  the  same  praise  to 
Dr.  T.  A.  Emmet’s  monumental  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Emmet 
‘Family.’  Students  of  the  literature  of  the  United  Irish 
Movement  will  indeed  be  grateful  for  the  fresh  matter 
derived  from  authentic  and  original  sources  which  the  book 
contains.  The  hitherto  unknown  and  unpublished  diary  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Robert’s  elder  brother,  during  his 
stay  in  Paris  in  1803-4,  throws  an  entirely  fresh  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  insurrection  of  1803  and  its  relation  to  French 
projects  for  an  invasion  of  Ireland.  But  the  point  of  view 
of  the  compiler,  as  is  natural  and  indeed  excusable  in  the 
principal  representative  of  the  descendants  of  the  Emmet 
family,  is  as  persistently  laudatory  as  Dr.  Madden’s ;  and 
the  readiness  with  which  Dr.  Emmet  imputes  every  kind  of 
villainy,  possible  and  impossible,  to  Pitt  and  to  the  Irish 
Government  produces  the  same  undesired  effect  upon  the 
candid  reader. 
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Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  upon  the  works  we  have 
been  discussing,  it  is  unquestionable  that  Dr.  Madden  and 
Dr.  Emmet  have  between  them  supplied  the  public  with 
every  possible  material  for  forming  a  judgement  on  their 
hero.  Their  united  industry  has  explored  practically  every 
document  which  is  now  procurable  outside  the  State  Paper 
Office.  And  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  State  Paper  Office 
can  contain  anything  which  may  not  also  be  found  among 
the  personal  papers  of  the  statesmen  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Ireland  in  1808.  In  one  form  or  another 
everything  of  real  importance  which  can  throw  light  on 
the  circumstances  of  Emmet’s  plot  or  the  motives  of  its 
chief  contrivers  has  now  been  made  available.  For  not¬ 
withstanding  an  extraordinary  and  inherently  incredible 
hallucination  of  Dr.  Emmet  as  to  the  destruction  of  certain 
papers  in  Dublin  Castle,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  every  State  paper  of  importance  relating  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  now  accessible  to  the  public.  Although  the  records 
for  1803  at  the  Home  Office  and  at  Dublin  Castle  are  only 
accessible  by  special  permission,  and  have  never,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  been  utilised  by  any  writer,  the  acquisition 
by  the  British  Museum  of  the  Hardwicke  collection  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  either  the  originals  or 
official  copies  of  practically  every  paper  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government  bearing  on  the  Emmet  insurrection.  The 
Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government 
as  Lord-Lieutenant  for  the  five  years  succeeding  the  Union, 
and  that  part  of  his  papers  which  covers  this  episode  is 
particularly  complete.  In  addition  to  the  originals,  or  office 
copies  of  the  originals,  of  many  important  State-papers 
already  published  in  such  collections  as  the  ‘  Castlereagh 
‘  Correspondence  ’  and  the  ‘  Diary  and  Correspondence  of 
‘  Lord  Colchester,*  Lord  Hardwicke’s  collection  contains 
many  other  documents  of  an  intimate  and  confidential  kind ; 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  hitherto  unexplored  archives  of 
State  departments  contain  anything  of  consequence  which 
is  not  covered  by  the  Viceroy’s  correspondence. 

Besides  the  family  documents  disclosed  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Emmet  family  and  the  State-papers  in  the  Hardwicke 
collection  and  elsewhere,  only  one  other  possible  source 
of  information  has  till  recently  remained  unexplored — the 
archives,  namely,  of  the  French  Government  bearing  on  the 
projects  of  the  Directorate  and  the  Consulate  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  on  the  negotiations  known  to  have  taken 
place  between  Napoleon  and  the  United  Irishmen.  The 
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publication  of  these  archives  by  the  Historical  Section  of 
the  French  Staff  was  commenced  three  years  ago,  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Projets  et  Tentatives  de  Debarquement  aux  lies 
*  Britanniques,  1793-1805.’  It  has  now  been  completed, 
and  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Irish 
leaders  from  the  very  inception  of  the  French  plans  of 
invasion  to  their  overthrow  at  Trafalgar  supply  a  hitherto 
missing  link  in  the  chain  of  historical  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  invaluable  diary  of 
Thomas  Emmet,  already  referred  to,  these  archives  demon¬ 
strate  the  practically  continuous  character  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  French  Government  and  the  emissaries  of 
the  United  Irishmen  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  during  a 
space  of  a  dozen  years.  They  show  that  at  every  step  in 
the  developement  of  the  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  British  Government  in  Ireland,  French  gold,  French 
weapons,  and  French  soldiers  were  deemed  the  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions  of  a  successful  attempt.  And  they 
prove  that  if  the  premature  outbreak  of  July  23,  1803, 
appears  at  first  sight  to  have  been  an  independent  and  self- 
contained  movement,  it  is  only  because,  too  impatient  to 
await  the  tardy  developement  of  the  plans  of  the  French 
Government  for  sending  assistance  to  Ireland,  the  eager 
spirit  of  an  uncalculating  enthusiast  precipitated  a  rising 
with  which  France  had  designed  to  co-operate.  A  careful 
study  of  all  the  information  abundantly  demonstrates  what 
the  bare  facts  of  themselves  suggest — that  the  rising  had 
no  real  roots  in  the  active  discontent  of  the  Irish  people, 
but  was  due  entirely  to  tbe  promptings  of  the  survivors  of 
the  United  Irish  movement,  to  the  restless  activity  of  a  few 
outlawed  conspirators,  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  specu¬ 
lative  reformers,  of  whom  the  Emmet  brothers  were  the 
chief. 

The  theory  that  Robert  Emmet  was  the  sole  contriver  of 
the  insurrection  which  will  always  be  associated  with  his 
name,  that  it  was  devised  in  Ireland  independently  of  all 
idea  of  foreign  assistance,  and  that  in  his  wild  project  he 
was  acting  simply  on  the  impulse  of  a  raw  and  inexperienced 
youth,  is  one  which,  in  spite  of  his  own  disavowal,  has  been 
sedulously  fostered  by  his  friends  and  apologists.  That 
disavowal  was  sorely  explicit  enough  to  have  entitled  his 
assertion  to  credence :  ‘  I  have  been  charged  with  that  im- 
‘  portance  in  the  efforts  to  emancipate  my  country  as  to  be 
‘  considered  the  keystone  of  the  combination  of  Irishmen, 
‘  or,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  “the  life  and  blood  of  the  con- 
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‘  “  spiracy.”  You  do  honour  me  overmuch ;  you  have  given 
‘  to  the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  his  superior.’  Yet  this 
disavowal  has  not  prevented  his  admirers — not  less  anxious 
to  cover  the  British  Government  with  obloquy  than  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  memory  of  their  hero — from  seriously  putting 
forward  a  theory  which,  if  it  could  be  established,  must 
deprive  Emmet  of  a  large  part  of  his  title  to  the  praises 
they  bestow  upon  him.  To  Dr.  Madden  must  be  ascribed 
the  honour  of  first  formulating  the  extraordinary  proposition 
that  the  Emmet  rising  was  organised  by  a  Government 
taking  advantage  of  Emmet’s  youth,  enthusiasm,  and  inex¬ 
perience,  and  acting  through  the  medium  of  traitors  among 
the  United  Irishmen  who  had  betrayed  their  cause  and  their 
comrades. 

Such  extravagant  and  unsupported  hypotheses  as  those 
which  Dr.  Madden  advanced  are  really  enough  to  capsize 
for  the  moment  the  intellect  of  any  candid  reader  of  the 
history  of  the  times,  so  utterly  inconsistent  are  they  with 
the  known  facts  of  the  case.  But  the  confidence  with 
which  they  are  put  forward,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  are  accepted,  have  given  a  wide  currency  to  these  fables 
of  a  too  sympathetic  imagination.  And  as,  prior  to  IVIr. 
O’Donoghue’s,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  examine  the 
facts  from  any  less  partial  standpoint,  it  is  scarcely  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Madden’s  version  of  the  Emmet  insurrection 
has  won  a  ready  credence  from  the  ignorant  or  half-informed. 
It  was  time  to  make  some  attempt  to  exhibit  the  facts  in  a 
fuller  and  fairer  light,  and,  while  doing  every  justice  to  all 
that  was  attractive  in  the  character  of  its  youthful  leader, 
to  indicate  plainly  the  true  bearings  of  the  insurrection  of 
1803.  Mr.  O’Donoghue’s  lucid  narrative,  though  not  quite 
free  from  a  too  conventional  homage  to  the  demands  of 
patriotism,  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  right  direction, 
though  even  he  has  fallen  more  than  once  into  the  error  he 
deprecates  in  his  predecessors  of  adopting  as  facts  state¬ 
ments  which  are  ‘  not  borne  out  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
‘  justify  their  inclusion.’ 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  ferment  of  revolutionary 
ideas,  which  in  every  corner  of  the  civilised  world  marked 
the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  Ireland,  and  in  no  instance  was  the 
power  of  those  ideas  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the 
careers  of  the  men  to  whom  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  that  island  owed  its  chief  inspirations.  The  three  leaders 
of  the  United  Irishmen  whose  names  have  most  power- 
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fully  impressed  tLemselves  on  the  memory  and  imagination 
of  the  Irish  people  are  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald,  Wolfe  Tone, 
and  Robert  Emmet.  The  names  of  all  three  are  those  of 
men  essentially  unlikely,  from  their  origin,  to  have  had  any 
connexion  with  Irish  treason,  and  in  all  probability  in 
ordinary  times  not  one  of  them  would  have  ever  been  heard 
of  in  connexion  with  popular  politics.  The  first-named,  a 
cadet  of  the  oldest  of  Irish  Whig  families,  and  closely 
connected,  through  his  mother,  with  one  of  the  greatest 
titles  in  the  roll  of  English  nobility,  began  his  career  as 
a  British  soldier  fighting  the  battles  of  England  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  against  a  people  ‘  rightly 
‘  struggling  to  be  free.’  The  second  came  of  a  family  of 
Protestant  yeomanry  of  the  kind  least  likely  to  catch  the 
contagion  of  anti-British  feeling.  And  neither  in  the  case 
of  FitzGerald  nor  in  that  of  Tone  did  the  early  career  of  those 
patriots  indicate  the  slightest  aflBnity  to  the  cause  for  which 
both  died.  Within  two  years  of  his  adoption  of  republican 
principles  Fitzgerald  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  at  the 
hands  of  Pitt  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Cadiz  ;  and 
only  a  few  months  before  he  founded  the  United  Irish 
Society  Tone  was  negotiating  with  the  same  minister  for 
the  formation  of  a  British  colony  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
third  and  youngest  of  the  patriots  we  have  named  was  in 
point  of  race  and  religion  equally  unconnected  with  popular 
politics. 

Robert  Emmet  was  born  at  110  St.  Stephen’s  Green, 
Dublin,*  in  1776.  He  was  the  youngest  of  seventeen  children 
born  to  Dr.  Robert  Emmet,  M.D.,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Mason.  The  striking  qualities  of  remarkable  men  are  often 
imputed  to  their  mothers  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Emmet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  bent  of  his  character  and  the  turn  of  his 
opinions  were  formed  by  his  father.  Dr.  Robert  Emmet 
came  of  a  family  of  English  descent,  which  had  settled  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Born  in 
Tipperary,  he  had,  after  embracing  the  medical  profession, 
migrated  to  Cork,  whence  he  moved  to  the  capital  about  the 
year  1 7  70.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  State  physician  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  post  which, 

*  The  exact  birthplace  of  Emmet  has  been  the  subject  of  some  con¬ 
troversy.  His  biographers  state  that  he  was  born  in  Molesworth  Street. 
The  point  has  been  decisively  settled  in  favour  of  110  St.  Stephen’s 
Green  (the  house  is  now  numbered  124)  by  Mr.  David  A.  Quaid,  of 
Dublin,  in  a  brochure  entitled  ‘  Robert  Emmet:  his  Birthplace  and 
Burial’  (Dublin,  1902). 
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though  involving  attendance  at  the  Viceregal  Court,  he 
retained  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1802,  notwithstanding 
the  known  connexion  of  two  of  his  children  with  the  trea¬ 
sonable  organisation  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Dr.  Emmet 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
original  views,  but  too  doctrinaire,  and  even  eccentric,  in 
the  application  of  his  ideas  to  life  to  attract  the  confidence 
of  practical  men.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and 
stimulated  the  same  taste  in  his  children.  But  Grattan, 
whose  family  physician  he  was,  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
the  doctor’s  political  capacity.  ‘Emmet,’  he  used  to  say, 
*  had  his  pill  and  his  plan,  and  he  mixed  so  much  politics 
‘  with  his  prescription  that  he  would  kill  the  patient  who 
‘  took  the  one  and  ruin  the  country  that  listened  to  the 
‘  other.’  Of  the  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Emmet’s  political 
nostrums  only  one  instance  is  recorded — novel  scheme  of 
proportional  representation,  according  to  which  the  votes  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  be  multiplied 
in  the  ratio  of  their  eminence  and  capacity  ;  Grattan’s  vote, 
for  example,  counting  as  five,  as  against  the  single  voice  of 
an  undistinguished  member. 

Most  of  the  children  of  Dr.  Emmet  inherited  much  of  his 
ability  with  some  of  his  eccentricity.  Their  views  were 
coloured  from  childhood  by  the  extravagances  of  their  father’s 
speculative  political  philosophy.  According  to  the  younger 
Grattan,  the  education  he  gave  them  was  singular  and  ill- 
advised  ;  while  Curran  used  to  describe  him  interrogating  his 
sons  at  the  family  table  :  ‘  Would  you  kill  your  brother  for 
‘your  country?’  ‘Would  you  kill  your  sister?’  ‘Would 
‘  you  kill  me  ?  ’  It  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  lads  so  trained 
should  have  been  apt  recipients  of  the  revolutionary  ideas 
which  were  rife  in  their  early  manhood,  and  have  eagerly 
embraced  the  philosophy  of  Tom  Paine.  To  this,  however, 
there  was  one  exception.  Temple  Emmet,  the  eldest  son, 
though  possessed  of  an  imagination  which  enriched  the 
natural  eloquence  he  displayed  during  a  brief  but  brilliant 
career  at  the  Irish  Bar,  appears  to  have  been  unaffected  by 
his  father’s  oddities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  twenty-eight ; 
but  not  before  he  had  earned  an  extraordinary  reputation 
and  shown  a  brilliant  promise — he  was  created  a  King’s 
Counsel  within  six  years  of  his  call  to  the  Bar — and  Lord 
Norbury,  in  the  course  of  Robert  Emmet’s  trial,  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  pronounce  a  eulogy,  which  was  manifestly  sincere, 
on  the  character  of  his  eldest  brother  as  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  Irish  Bar. 
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Dr.  Emmet’s  second  and  better  known  son,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  more  closely  resembled  his  father,  and,  like  the 
latter,  had  much  influence  on  the  opinions  of  young  Kobert, 
who  was  fourteen  years  his  brother’s  junior.  Indeed,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  insurrection  known  as 
Robert  Emmet’s  was  much  more  than  half  the  work  of 
Thomas  Addis ;  and  to  explain  the  disciple  we  must  first 
describe  the  teacher.  Thomas  Emmet  began  life  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  was  actually  associated  for  some 
years  with  his  father,  according  to  the  practice  of  those 
days,  in  the  patent  of  appointment  as  St<ate  physician.  But 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Temple,  he  abandoned 
medicine  for  the  law;  and,  called  to  the  Bar  in  1790,  he  at 
once  stepped  into  considerable  practice.  In  the  cases — 
always  tolembly  numerous  in  Ireland — which  had  any 
relation  to  politics,  he  was  constantly  retained  on  the 
popular  side.  In  this  way  he  became  acquainted  with  Wolfe 
Tone,  then  at  the  beginning  of  his  extraordinary  career  as  a 
politician.  He  was  a  member  of  Tone’s  political  club,  in 
which  connexion  he  is  described  in  his  friend’s  journal  as 
‘  a  man  completely  after  my  own  heart,  of  a  great  and 
‘  comprehensive  mind ;  of  the  warmest  and  sincerest  affection 
*  for  his  friends  ;  and  of  a  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  his 
‘  principles,  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  much,  as  I  know, 
‘  and  would,  I  am  sure,  if  necessary,  sacrifice  his  life.’  Mr. 
O’Donoghue  observes  in  his  preface  that,  while  Robert 
Emmet’s  career  has  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  Irish 
people  in  general  than  any  figure  in  Irish  history  since 
Owen  Roe,  O’Neill,  and  Sarsfield,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
pretend  that  he  had  the  genius  of  Wolfe  Tone.  It  may  be 
added  that  he  showed  little  trace  of  the  speculative  powers 
of  his  brother  Thomas. 

Though  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald’s  and  Robert  Emmet’s 
are  by  far  the  most  romantic  names  in  the  United  Irish 
movement,  Wolfe  Tone’s  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet’s  are 
incomparably  the  most  important  in  relation  both  to  the 
genesis  of  the  ideas  in  which  that  movement  originated  and 
to  the  history  of  its  developements.  For  the  story  of  its 
intrigues  and  stratagems,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  took 
so  keen  a  delight.  Tone’s  Journal  is  by  far  the  fullest  and 
best  authority;  while  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  and 
motives  which  guided  the  more  thoughtful  among  those 
connected  with  it,  the  narrative  published  by  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet  in  ‘  Pieces  of  Irish  History  ’  is  by  far  the  most 
instructive  of  extant  documents.  This  unfinished  ‘  Essay 
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‘  towards  the  History  of  Ireland,’  composed  by  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet  during  his  confinement  as  a  State  prisoner  at  Fort 
St.  George  alter  the  failure  of  the  Eebellion  of  1 798,  only 
carries  the  history  of  the  United  Irish  movement  down  to 
the  year  1796;  but  as  an  exposition  of  the  ideas  which 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  insurrection,  and 
especially  of  those  with  whom  Robert  Emmet  was  brought 
up,  it  is  abundantly  complete.  Taken  in  connexion  with 
the  author’s  own  examination  before  the  Secret  Committees 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  as  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  together  with  certain  letters  on  Irish  politics  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  press  by  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  under  the 
pseudonym  of  ‘  Montanus,’  it  leaves  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  this  mild  apostle  of  revolution.  The  im¬ 
pression  thus  conveyed  unquestionably  confirms  the  justice 
of  Grattan’s  estimate.  Thomas  Emmet’s  writings  illustrate 
in  a  striking  way  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
a  mind  already  engrossed  with  political  speculations,  and 
exhibit  the  rapidity  of  his  advance  from  the  limited  object 
of  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  the  original  goal  of  his 
aspirations,  to  the  severance  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Irish  Republic. 

The  comparatively  limited  grievances  for  the  redress  of 
which,  according  to  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  the  reform  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  desired  in  the  first  instance  are 
stated  very  succinctly  in  an  answer  given  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  course  of  Emmet’s  examination  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Asked  what  grievances  a 
reformed  legislature  would  remove,  he  replied,  ‘  In  the  first 

<  place,  it  would  cause  a  complete  abolition  of  tithes ;  in  the 
‘  next,  by  giving  the  people  an  increased  value  in  the  de- 
‘  mocracy,  it  would  better  their  situation  and  make  them 
‘  more  respected  by  their  superiors;  the  condition  of  the 

*  poor  would  be  ameliorated,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
‘  consequence  than  all  the  rest,  a  system  of  national  educa- 
‘  tion  would  be  established.’  But  with  the  advent  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  horizon  of  Thomas  Emmet  and  his 
friends  was  enormously  widened.  ‘  The  French  Revolution 
‘  paved  the  way  for  the  entire  accomplishment  of  what  the 
‘  volunteer  institution  had  begun.  A  Catholic  country  had 

*  by  its  conduct  contradicted  the  frequently  repeated  dogma 

<  that  Catholics  are  unfit  for  liberty ;  and  the  waning  glory 

*  of  the  British  Constitution  seemed  to  fade  before  the 
‘  regenerated  government  of  France.’ 

One  other  article  in  the  creed  of  the  United  Irishmen 
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which  Thomas  Addis  Emmet’s  essay  and  other  documents  in 

*  Pieces  of  Irish  History  *  make  clear  is  the  sincerity  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  leaders  in  their  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  Ireland,  once  separated,  in  a  position  of 
independence  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  France  and  all 
other  powers.  This  point  is  of  special  interest  in  relation  to 
Robert  Emmet,  the  chief  burden  of  whose  speech  at  his  trial 
was  less  a  vindication  of  his  separatist  opinions  than  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  supposition  of  his  being  ready  to  place  his 
country  under  French  rule.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  con¬ 
stantly  averred  that  he  would  never  have  attempted  to  effect 
a  separation  had  he  entertained  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  Ireland  ‘  to  defy  the  combined  efforts  of  France 

*  and  England.*  His  reliance,  he  said,  was  more  on  Irish 
prowess  than  on  French  promises;  and  he  had  persuaded 
himself  that  an  Irish  army,  when  once  organised  by  foreign 
assistance,  would  be  powerful  enough  to  withstand  a  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen.  That  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  held 
tenaciously  to  this  belief  to  the  end  is  evident  from  his  part 
in  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  Napoleon  in  1803-4  for 
an  invasion  of  Ireland.  He  was  then  the  leader  of  a  party 
among  the  Irish  refugees  in  Paris  who  constantly  objected 
to  the  notion  of  a  French  protectorate,  which  Arthur 
O’Connor  and  other  refugees  were  willing  to  encourage,  and 
he  actually  secured  from  the  First  Consul  a  promise  not  to 
make  peace  with  England  without  stipulating  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ireland,  and  for  her  treatment  by  France  in 
every  way  on  the  same  footing  as  the  United  States. 

That  the  views  of  the  elder  Emmet  were  from  the  first  the 
views  of  his  younger  brother  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 
Predisposed  from  the  first  by  his  father’s  precepts  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  revolution  in  its  extremest  form,  Robert 
Emmet’s  developement  from  boyhood  to  manhood  took  place 
at  the  very  period  when  his  brother  was  giving  practical 
effect  to  the  doctrines  of  his  father.  He  had  barely  reached 
his  twentieth  year  when  the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out,  and 
when  his  brother  and  his  brother’s  friends  were  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  revolutionary  principles  in  a  prolonged 
imprisonment. 

No  authentic  narrative  of  Robert  Emmet’s  movements  in 
the  period  of  preparation  for  the  rising  has  ever  been  written. 
At  any  rate  no  such  narrative  survives.  It  is  consequently 
difficult  to  trace  with  certainty  the  sequence  of  the  young 
conspirator’s  proceeding's.  The  precise  degree  in  which,  at 
certain  stages  of  his  enterprise,  he  acted  upon  his  own 
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initiative,  without  direction  from  those  associated  with  him, 
must  ever  remain  unexplained.  But  enough  can  be  gleaned 
from  an  analysis  of  the  scattered  scraps  of  information  bear¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  view, 
not  only  of  the  general  plan  upon  which  his  movement  was 
organised,  but  of  the  close  connexion  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  ideas  of  Emmet  and  the  plans  of  those  chiefs  of 
the  United  Irishmen  by  whom  the  rebellion  of  1798  had  been 
organised.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  diary  of  Thomas 
Emmet,  the  ascertainable  facts  demonstrate  abundantly  the 
organised  character  of  the  conspiracy  known  as  Kobert 
Emmet’s.  They  prove  it  to  have  been  devised  in  close  con¬ 
junction  with  the  exiled  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  to 
have  been  modelled  in  the  essentials  of  its  organisation  upon 
the  United  Irish  plan,  and  to  have  been  based,  from  its 
inception,  like  the  earlier  and  more  formidable  rising,  on  the 
expectation  of  French  co-operation. 

That  young  Emmet  had  early  imbibed  the  revolutionary 
principles  which  his  elder  brother  had  been  so  active  in 
translating  into  action  is  clear  from  his  connexion  with 
the  treasonable  movement  among  certain  undergraduates  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This  movement  was  the  subject  of 
a  memorable  visitation  by  Lord  Clare  in  his  capacity  of 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  an  inquisition  of  which 
striking  accounts  have  been  left  in  a  volume  called  ‘  Ire- 
‘  land  Sixty  Years  Ago,*  and  in  Moore’s  Memoirs.  On 
that  occasion  Emmet  anticipated  his  expected  inclusion  in 
the  sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  University,  which  was 
pronounced  against  nineteen  of  his  associates,  by  with¬ 
drawing  his  name  from  the  college  books.  His  remarkable 
rhetorical  ability,  frequently  displayed  in  the  College  Historical 
Society,  had  given  him,  as  Moore  notes,  a  wide  influence 
within  the  college  walls,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  acted 
as  secretary  to  one  of  the  committees  of  United  Irishmen  in 
the  University.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  Emmet’s  inten¬ 
tions  at  this  period  with  regard  to  his  future,  and  most 
probably  he  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  revolutionary  pro¬ 
jects  to  bestow  mucb  serious  thought  on  the  subject ;  but  if, 
as  was  natural  to  a  youth  of  his  special  aptitudes,  he  had 
thoughts  of  the  Bar,  his  ambitions  in  that  direction  must 
have  been  closed  by  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  his  academic 
career.  His  proceedings  from  the  date  of  the  college  visita¬ 
tion  in  1798  to  the  close  of  the  following  year  are  an  almost 
complete  blank.  Ireland  was  at  the  time  under  martial 
law,  and  a  person  of  Emmet’s  antecedents  was  sure  to  be 
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closely  watched.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  concerned  in  an  attempt  made  to  rescue  the  State 
prisoners  who  had  been  arrested  in  ’98,  and  it  may  have 
been  a  suspicion  of  this  that  caused  Castlereagh  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  as  a  person  charged  with  treasonable 
practices.  But  this  warrant,  though  issued  on  April  3,  1799, 
was  never  executed,  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  overt  act  at  this  time.  Early  in 
1800  he  is  known  to  have  visited  Fort  St.  George,  where  his 
brother,  with  other  State  prisoners,  was  confined.  The 
elder  brother  had  formed  the  intention  of  settling  in  America 
on  his  release,  and  Robert  appears  to  have  arranged  to 
accompany  him.  But  subsequently  to  this  interview  Robert’s 
plans  were  changed,  and  he  determined  to  remain  in 
Europe.  Pending  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  which  was 
deferred  in  the  case  of  most  of  them  till  after  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  he  undertook  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  travelled 
extensively  in  Southern  France,  Switzerland,  and  Spain, 
ultimately  settling  in  Paris.  Whether  he  was  at  this  time 
actually  engaged  in  furthering  plans  for  insurrection  does 
not  appear  from  any  direct  source.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  accept  the  statement  made  in  a  secret  memo¬ 
randum  drawn  up  by  Wickham,  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  the 
autumn  of  1803,  that  when  Emmet  left  Ireland  for  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  early  in  1801,  he  did  so  with  a  mission  to  the  French 
Government  from  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  Wickham’s  memorandum  is  based  on  the  secret 
examinations  in  Dublin  Castle  of  several  of  the  accomplices 
in  the  insurrection,  and  on  secret  documents,  letters,  and 
papers  either  found  on  their  persons  or  intercepted  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  Though  not,  perhaps,  accurate  in  every  detail,  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  remarkably  clear  narrative  of  the  whole  business  as 
known  to  the  Government  after  the  failure  of  the  outbreak. 

The  account  given  of  Robert  Emmet’s  movements  tallies 
with  other  information  in  so  far  as  other  information  is 
available,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  in  his  diary  refers 
more  than  once  to  the  existence  at  this  time  of  a  United 
Irish  Executive.  According  to  Wickham,  Robert  Emmet 
left  for  Hamburg  early  in  1801,  and,  arriving  after  some 
delay  in  Paris,  held  communication  with  the  heads  of  the 
French  Government.  This  probably  refers  to  the  interview 
which  Emmet  himself  states  that  he  had  with  Bonaparte, 
an  interview  which  profoundly  disappointed  him.  But  even 
had  Bonaparte’s  views  been  more  favourable,  any  expec¬ 
tation  of  immediate  French  assistance  must  have  been  dis- 
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appointed  by  the  conclusion,  in  May  1801,  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  though  the  evidently  precarious  nature  of  the 
truce  doubtless  encouraged  hopes  for  the  future.  On  the 
release  of  the  State  prisoners  !^bert  at  once  proceeded  to 
Brussels,  where  he  met  his  brother,  and,  returning  to  Paris, 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  with  Thomas  Russell,  Wolfe  Tone’s 
closest  friend,  and  perhaps  the  most  thoroughgoing  and 
enthusiastic  of  the  survivors  of  the  men  of  1798.  Russell,  who 
was  also  intimate  with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  had  travelled 
with  the  latter  from  Fort  St.  George.  He  arrived  at  Amster¬ 
dam  early  in  August  1802,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Paris, 
where  he  fell  in  with  Robert.  Here,  it  seems  probable,  is  to 
be  found  the  genesis  of  the  actual  design  which  cost  the  lives 
of  both  Emmet  and  Russell.  In  the  autumn  Robert  Emmet 
retunied  to  Ireland.  Before  doing  so  he  appears  to  have 
confided  to  some  sympathisers  the  purpose  of  his  journey. 
According  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  he  stated  in  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  for  a  renewed  effort  to 
free  Ireland,  and  expressed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
successful  issue. 

No  sort  of  record  exists  of  the  plans  that  were  concerted  at 
this  time  for  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  subvert  British  rule 
in  Ireland.  But  whatever  the  precise  nature  of  the  scheme 
formed  between  the  Emmets  and  Russell,  it  is  clear  that 
a  secret  committee  was  at  once  formed  with  the  object  of 
perfecting  the  arrangement  for  a  fresh  rising.  Of  these  the 
chief  members,  in  addition  to  the  two  leaders,  were  William 
Henry  Hamilton,  a  relative  of  Russell’s  (who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  from  the  first  in  the  United  Irish  movement,  and  had 
been  among  the  Irish  on  board  the  ‘Hoche,*  in  1798,  when  he 
narrowly  escaped,  disguised  as  a  Frenchman),  one  Michael 
Quigley,  a  bricklayer  and  small  building  contractor,  and 
William  Dowdall.  The  last-named  was  the  first  of  the  party 
to  leave  France.  Going  over  to  London,  he  appears  to  have 
entered  into  communication  with  Edward  Marcus  Despard, 
a  circumstance  which  suggests  that  the  outward  similarity 
between  the  attempt  of  that  unfortunate  officer  to  seize  the 
person  of  King  George  III.,  and  Emmet’s  notion  of  capturing 
Dublin  Castle  and  the  chief  functionaries  there,  was  more 
than  a  chance  resemblance.  That  Emmet  was  actually  con¬ 
cerned  in  Despard’s  plot  has  never  been  proved;  but  Despard’s 
supporters  were  mostly  Irish,  and  the  fact  that  Dowdall  was 
connected  with  both  conspiracies  is  certain.  Despard,  how¬ 
ever,  was  arrested  as  early  as  November  10,  and  any  plans 
which  may  have  been  based  on  his  co-operation  were  thus  up- 
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set.  Hamilton,  who  had  come  to  Ireland  with  Emmet  about 
November,  was  soon  back  in  France  to  report  progress  to 
Hussell,  by  whom  he  was  a  little  later  accompanied  on  his 
return  to  Ireland.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  test  the 
feelings  of  the  country.  A  provisional  government  was 
formed  on  the  ’98  model,  Kussell  proceeding  to  the  north  to 
organise  Ulster,  while  other  emissaries  visited  the  south. 
And  in  February,  1803,  as  appears  from  his  diary,  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  then  residing  in  Brussels,  received  fresh 
credentials  as  agent  in  France  of  the  Irish  executive,  and 
came  to  Paris  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Consulate. 

That  such  an  envoy  should  have  been  sent  on  such  a 
mission  at  a  moment  when  peace  still  existed  between  France 
and  England  may  appear  extraordinary.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Irish  leaders  were  well  informed  as  to  the 
secret  trend  of  French  policy  in  regard  to  a  resumption  of 
hostilities.  They  held  the  opinion,  which  events  were  so 
soon  to  confirm,  that  Napoleon  had  no  intention  of  main¬ 
taining  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  they  believed  that,  pending 
any  actual  breach  of  friendly  relations,  the  French  Government 
would  be  ready  to  assist  with  something  more  than  sympathy 
any  movement  likely  to  embarrass  an  enemy  with  whom  they 
considered  the  struggle  must  sooner  or  later  be  renewed. 
That  the  Government  of  France,  both  before  and  after  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  still  looked  on  an  Irish  expedition  as  an 
important  move  in  their  own  game  is  clear  from  the  papers 
from  the  French  archives  published  in  the  ‘  Projets  et  Teuta- 
‘  tives.’  As  early  as  1799,  Humbert,  the  leader  of  the  French 
expedition  to  Mayo,  had  been  the  author  of  a  proposal  for  an 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  a  force  of  12,000  men,  which,  taking 
advantage  of  the  prevalent  discontent  at  the  impending 
Union,  would,  he  thought,  be  amply  sufficient  to  sever  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain.  And,  though  no  definite  step  had  been 
taken  prior  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  ears  of  the  French 
War  Office  were  never  closed  to  Irish  solicitations.  That 
nothing  decisive  was  determined,  either  then  or  later,  was 
due  solely  to  Napoleon’s  disbelief  in  the  ability  of  Ireland  to 
take  an  effective  share  in  any  programme  for  her  deliverance, 
and  to  his  resolution  to  do  nothing  in  Ireland  except  in 
relation  to  his  larger  project  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
In  1798  he  had  deliberately  turned  his  face  from  Ireland; 
and,  though  he  listened  from  time  to  time  to  the  solicitations 
of  Irish  disaffection,  he  could  never  again  be  induced  to 
seriously  consider  Ireland  as  an  important  factor  in  his  plans. 
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Robert  Emmet  himself,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  an 
interview  with  the  First  Consul  in  1802,  from  which,  though 
he  derived  the  impression  that  hostilities  between  England 
and  France  would  recommence  before  the  autumn  of  1803, 
he  came  away  dissatished.  Bonaparte,  he  clearly  saw,  cared 
for  Ireland  only  in  so  far  as  her  fate  was  involved  in  his 
own  designs,  and  had  no  particular  sympathy  with  her 
aspirations  for  independence.  However  willing  he  might 
have  been  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Ireland  with  a  view 
to  making  her  a  French  province,  which  he  might  utilise  as 
an  additional  point  of  attack  on  England,  he  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  giving  her  the  independence  which  alone  would 
satisfy  the  Emmets. 

But  whatever  the  real  reasons  of  his  apathy  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  disbelief  in  Irish  capacity, 
which  Bonaparte  expressed  more  than  once  at  St.  Helena, 
had  much  justification  at  this  juncture  in  the  divided  counsels 
of  the  Irish  leaders.  The  diary  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
who  arrived  in  Paris  from  Brussels  in  February,  1803,  as  the 
emissary  of  theUnited  Irish  leaders,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
France  to  render  assistance,  shows  how  pitiably  his  mission 
was  marred  by  the  jealousies  which  were  rife  among  the 
refugees,  and  by  his  own  refusal  to  co-operate  with  rival 
leaders.  Among  the  political  prisoners  who,  on  being  released 
from  Fort  St.  George,  had  come  to  Paris, was  Arthur  O’Connor, 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Edward  FitzGerald,  of  the  aristocratic  adherents  of  the 
United  Irish  cause.  Six  years  earlier  O’Connor  had  had  an 
important  share  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  Hoche’s 
expedition,  and  he  was  thus  well  known  in  Paris.  Though 
undoubtedly  whole-hearted  in  his  patriotism,  his  views  of  the 
means  for  attaining  independence  differed  considerably  from 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet’s.  With  the  latter  he  had  quarrelled 
while  in  confinement  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  the  two  men  had 
ceased  to  be  on  speaking  terms.  O’Connor  was  in  favour  of 
a  French  protectorate  in  Ireland,  while  Emmet  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  absolute  independence.  It  was  thus  the 
fortune  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  be  represented  officially 
by  an  uncompromising  envoy,  who  was  without  the  ear  of 
the  authorities  in  Paris,  while  a  distinguished  member  of 
their  original  body,  much  better  fitted  than  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet  to  conduct  a  negotiation  of  this  kind,  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  discrediting  his  old  colleague,  and  denying  his 
claims  to  act  in  a  representative  character.  Napoleon  appears 
to  have  done  his  best  to  bring  the  two  factions  together,  and 
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suggested,  through  a  subordinate,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
learn  the  joint  views  of  Emmet  and  O’Connor,  as  ascertained 
in  conference ;  but  though  O’Connor  would  have  been  glad 
to  adopt  this  course,  the  other  obstinately  refused  to  meet 
him,  averring  that,  in  addition  to  personal  grievances  which 
he  might  have  been  willing  to  overlook,  he  objected  to 
O’Connor  on  ‘moral  and  political  grounds.’  The  real  merits 
of  their  original  quaiTel  are  unknown  to  us,  though  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  originated  in  the  divergence  of  their  views  on  the 
eve  of  the  rising  in  ’98  as  to  the  proper  time  for  action ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  censure  Emmet,  even  on  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  for  his  refusal  to  co-operate  with  O’Connor  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  manifest  that  the  cordial  union  of  all  Irishmen 
in  Paris  was  the  essential  condition  of  success.  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  Emmet’s  diary,  the  essence  of  the  dis¬ 
agreement  in  point  of  policy  between  the  two  parties  was 
that  O’Connor  was  willing  to  defer  to  French  views  of  the 
time  and  mode  in  which  assistance  was  to  be  rendered  in 
Ireland,  and  was  prepared  to  assent  to  a  temporary  French 
protectorate ;  an  arrangement  to  which  Emmet,  who  appa¬ 
rently  paid  no  attention  to  the  necessity  of  giving  France 
some  interest  of  a  practical  kind  in  return  for  her  assistiince, 
was  vehemently  opposed.  In  the  spring  of  1803  an  expedition 
to  Ireland  of  30,000  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Massena, 
appears  to  have  been  in  contemplation;  and  Emmet  was  given 
satisfactory  assurances  as  to  the  independence  which  France 
was  prepared  to  secure  to  Ireland.  But  it  was  stipulated  that 
no  movement  should  be  made  in  Ireland  pending  the  despatch 
of  this  expedition,  which  would  take  six  months  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Emmet  asked  for  a  passport  to  enable  him  to  send 
news  of  the  proposed  expedition  to  his  associates.  But  this 
passport,  appli^  for  as  early  as  May,  was  not  provided 
until  the  close  of  July,  by  which  time  the  fatal  precipitancy 
of  Robert  Emmet  had  already  led  to  the  abortive  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1803. 

It  is  evident  that  to  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the  leadei’S 
of  the  movement  to  maintain  effective  communications 
between  their  emissaries  in  France  and  their  active  agents  in 
Ireland  the  failure  of  the  whole  scheme  of  insurrection  was 
largely  due.  The  measures  taken  by  Robert  Emmet  and 
Russell  for  preparing  their  own  people  for  a  rising  were  framed 
entirely  with  a  view  to  early  action  and  the  immediate  arrival 
of  French  assistance.  In  the  absence  of  any  communication 
from  Paris  they  were  not  only  unaware  that  the  French 
desired  to  postpone  all  action  till  the  late  autumn  of  1803, 
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but  they  seem  to  have  counted,  with  a  confidence  for  which 
they  were  entirely  without  warrant,  on  the  arrival  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  arms  and  ammunition,  if  not  of  men, 
at  the  time  which  their  own  plans  required.  This  too 
implicit  reliance  on  the  expectation  of  French  assistance 
was  not  the  only  example  of  the  rashness  and  over-confidence 
of  the  leaders  of  this  enterprise.  They  miscalculated  most 
strangely  the  state  of  feeling  among  their  own  people, 
and  grossly  over-estimated  the  degree  in  which  their  fellow- 
countrymen  were  animated  by  their  own  hostility  to  the 
British  connexion. 

Abundant  as  are  the  surprises  of  Irish  history,  few  are 
more  curious  or  more  striking  than  the  completeness  of  the 
change  which  was  wrought  in  Ireland  by  the  incidents  of 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  and,  oddly  as  it  may  sound,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Within  a  space  of  less  than 
five  years,  and  despite  the  embittering  experiences  of  a 
rudely  enforced  martial  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
destruction  of  legislative  independence  on  the  other,  whole 
districts,  which  prior  to  the  rebellion  had  been  seething 
with  discontent  and  had  ardently  applauded  the  doctrines 
of  pronounced  Separatists,  had  become  completely  reconciled 
to  the  Government.  Of  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
erstwhile  republicans  of  Ulster  no  better  illustration  can  be 
given  than  the  statement  of  Thomas  Russell  that  of  the 
jurors  empanelled  to  try  him  for  his  share  in  the  insurrection 
of  1803  as  many  as  six  were  men  who,  but  a  few  years  before, 
had  taken  the  United  Irish  oath;  and  the  evidences  of 
reaction  were  numerous  everywhere.  This  altered  state  of 
public  sentiment  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  depth  of  racial  and  religious  rancour  in  the 
course  of  the  rebellion,  which  had  revealed  to  the  Protestant 
and  English  element  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen 
the  lengths  to  which  their  allies  had  been  prepared  to  go  in 
a  policy  of  proscription.  But  it  must  in  part  also  be  set 
down  to  the  effects  of  the  wise  lenity  of  the  Addington 
Administration,  which,  satisfied  with  the  suppression  of  overt 
treason  and  with  the  removal  of  what  they  had  deemed  a 
rallying  point  of  disaffection  in  the  suppression  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  had  been  careful  to  refrain  from  provoking 
hostility  by  needless  harshness. 

No  doubt  there  was  much  exaggeration  in  the  com¬ 
placency  with  which  the  Government  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
contemplated  the  effects  of  its  policy  of  clemency  and  con¬ 
ciliation.  John  Wilson  Croker  gives  an  account  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  country  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
published  in  1808,  which  is  little  flattering  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  ‘  By  his  public  and  private  gentleness,  some  osten- 
‘  tatious  charity,  and  the  universal  purchase  of  the  press,  the 
‘  shadow  of  popularity  was  acquired ;  but  this  shadow,  with 
‘  which  he  was  contented,  deceived  England  and  darkened 

*  Ireland.’  Undoubtedly  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his  colleagues 
underestimated  the  power  of  the  old  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  to  foment  disorder  below  the  surface.  But  their 
confidence  that  the  Irish  temperament  would  respond  to 
the  mollifying  influences  of  a  kindly  conciliation  was  not 
altogether  ill  founded.  Irish  disorder  is  never  formidable 
so  long  as  it  is  inarticulate ;  and  from  banished  leaders  and 
a  muzzled  press  little  was  to  be  feared. 

Against  Croker’s  disapprobation  may  well  be  set  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Robert  Emmet.  According  to  Wickham,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  Emmet,  in  the  private  examination  at  Dublin 
Castle  after  his  arrest,  admiUed  that  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  his  proclamation,  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him 
to  assign  an  existing  grievance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  crimes  and  follies  of  preceding  times.  In  a 
remarkable  letter,  first  made  public  in  the  Colchester 
Correspondence,  Emmet  has  borne  striking  testimony  to 
the  lenity  of  the  Irish  administration  under  the  Addington 
Ministry.  This  letter,  addressed  to  Wickham,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  within  an  hour  of  Emmet’s  execution,  indicates, 
according  to  Mr.  O’Donoghue,  ‘  the  lamentable  weakness  of 

*  Emmet’s  character.’  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  biographer’s 
point  of  view  in  this  remark,  for  certainly  the  letter  must 
redound  in  the  judgement  of  most  fair-minded  persons  to  the 
reputation  of  Emmet  for  nobility  of  character.  But  at  any 
rate  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  while  the  anti-English  spirit 
which  animated  the  authors  of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
which  was  at  the  root  of  Emmet’s  own  insurrection,  was 
not  to  be  allayed  by  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  people  themselves  were  far  less  irreconcileable. 
In  it  the  writer  states  that,  had  he  been  permitted  to  proceed 
uninterrupted  in  his  speech  at  his  trial,  it  had  been  his  inten¬ 
tion  ‘  to  have  done  the  most  public  justice  to  the  mildness 
‘  of  the  present  administration  of  this  country,’  and  to  have 
stated  ‘  why  such  an  administration  did  not  prevent,  but, 
‘  under  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  perhaps 
‘  rather  accelerated,  my  determination  to  make  an  effort  for 
‘  the  overthrow  of  a  government  of  which  I  do  not  think 
‘  equally  highly.’  Emmet  concluded  by  averring  that  he 
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felt  it  right  to  make  this  acknowledgement  ‘  which  justice 
‘  requires  from  me  as  a  man,  and  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be 
‘  in  the  least  derogatory  from  my  decided  principles  as  an 
‘  Irishman.* 

Emmet  probably  exaggerated  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  the 
Addington  Administration  in  producing  a  condition  of  per¬ 
manent  contentment  with  the  Union ;  but  unquestionably 
under  the  direction  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  his 
successive  Chief  Secretaries,  Abbot  and  Wickham,  a  tone  of 
unexampled  conciliation  was  infused  into  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  its  dealings  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  with 
the  Dissenters  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  new  ministry  had 
been  remarkably  successful.  The  goodwill  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  was  earned  by  the  patronage  extended  by  the 
Government  to  the  lately  formed  College  of  Maynooth.  The 
establishment  of  that  institution,  quite  as  much  as  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  early  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  had  been  a  powerful  motive  with  Archbishop  Troy  and 
his  fellows  in  extending  their  approval  to  the  Act  of  Union. 
The  clerical  horror  at  the  principles  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  is  an  element  which  can  never  be  left  out  of  sight 
in  considering  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
towards  the  problems  of  Irish  politics  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Quite  as  great  as  the  anxiety  of 
the  Government  to  prevent  the  young  Irish  priests  from 
acquiring  anti-British  sentiments  in  the  course  of  a  foreign 
education  was  the  solicitude  of  the  bishops  to  preserve  the 
recruits  to  the  priesthood  from  the  contamination  of 
republican  influences.  Such  views  as  those  which  animated 
the  two  Emmets  were  as  alien  to  the  leaders  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  as  they  were  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  temper  of  the  hierarchy  a  conciliatory 
policy  was  likely  to  achieve  at  least  a  temporary  success. 

Concurrently  with  the  conciliation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  a  serious  and  more  durably  successful  endeavour 
was  made  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  the  Presbyterians  by 
establishing  close  relations  between  the  Government  and 
the  Assembly,  through  a  constituted  agent,  by  grants  in  aid 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  The  moment  was  more 
favourable  for  such  a  connexion  than  at  any  former  time. 
The  republican  views  of  Ulster,  so  strongly  manifested  in  the 
preceding  decade,  had  been  first  modified  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  rebellion  in  Wexford. 
They  received  a  further  discouragement  in  the  singular  evo¬ 
lution  of  republican  principles  which  had  made  Napoleon 
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First  Consul  for  life.  Of  this  policy  of  conciliating  Non¬ 
conformity  the  principal  agent,  Alexander  Knox  (the  well- 
known  private  secretary  of  Castlereagh),  whose  knowledge 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  was  remarkable,  wrote  that  a  happier 
policy  had  never  been  resorted  to.  ‘  Never  before,’  he  wrote 
in  a  remarkable  letter,  ‘  was  Ulster  under  the  dominion  of 

*  the  British  Crown.  It  had  a  distinct  moral  existence  before, 

‘  of  which  all  that  we  could  certainly  know  was  that  they 
‘  were  not  with  the  State ;  therefore,  when  any  tempting 
‘  occasion  occurred,  ready  to  act  against  it ;  whereas  now  the 
‘  Presbyterian  ministers  would  henceforth  be  a  subordinate 
‘  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,’  whose  feeling  would  be  one  of 
zealous  loyalty. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact 
that,  despite  the  exertions  of  Emmet  and  Russell  to  revive 
the  old  resentment  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presby¬ 
terians  against  the  Government,  no  sort  of  sympathy  was 
manifested  by  the  people  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of 
July  23,  1803.  Neither  North  nor  South  displayed  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  movement.  And  in  Dublin  failure 
must  have  been  inevitable,  even  had  popular  sympathy  been 
greater,  from  the  fantastically  unpractical  and  inadequate 
nature  of  Emmet’s  preparations.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  describe  afresh  the  oft-told  story  of  the  Emmet  insur¬ 
rection.  The  plot  to  seize  Dublin  Castle  and  the  defensive 
positions  of  Dublin,  making  hostages  of  the  chief  officers  of 
state  when  captured,  was  no  doubt  originally  a  part  of  a 
larger  plan  for  a  combined  rising  in  several  counties,  con¬ 
certed  in  co-operation  with  France  and  aided  by  French 
arms ;  but  the  portion  of  this  plan  actually  carried  out 
was  almost  childishly  impracticable,  and  certainly  justifies 
Mr.  O’Donoghue’s  judicious  verdict  that  Robert  Emmet’s 
qualities  were  those  of  a  ‘  romantic  but  hardly  great  leader.’ 
No  doubt  his  plans  had  been  confused  and  defeated,  and  his 
judgement  unsettled  by  the  premature  though  partial  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  preparations,  through  an  explosion  at  his 
arsenal  in  Patrick  Street  a  week  before  the  rising.  But  for 
the  inadequacy  of  these  preparations  Emmet  was  solely 
responsible,  since  it  was  by  his  orders  alone  that  the 
attempt  was  made  in  conditions  that  to  any  practical  mind 
precluded  the  possibility  of  success.  Mr.  O’Donoghue 
censures  Emmet’s  *  astoundingly  childlike  ignorance  and 

*  implicit  faith  in  his  associates  ’  as  inviting  serious  and 
damaging  criticism.  But  in  truth,  as  regards  the  military 
aspect  of  the  rising,  serious  criticism  is  impossible.  The 
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iusurrection,  in  so  far  as  it  was  Robert  Emmet’s,  was  the 
wild  adventure  of  a  fanatical  enthusiast,  and  its  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  military  attempt  may  be  sufficiently 
judged  from  the  wild  rhapsody  penned  by  its  contriver 
within  a  few  hours  of  embarking  on  the  final  stages  of  his 
enterprise : — 

‘  I  have  little  time  to  look  at  the  thousand  difficulties  which  still  lie 
between  me  and  the  completion  of  my  wishes;  that  those  difficulties 
will  likewise  disappear  I  have  ardent,  and,  I  trust,  rational  hopes ;  but 
if  it  is  not  to  be  the  case,  I  thank  God  for  having  gifted  me  with  a 
S2inguine  disposition.  To  that  disposition  I  run  from  reflection  ;  and 
if  my  hopes  are  without  foundation — if  a  precipice  is  open  under  my 
feet  from  which  duty  will  not  suffer  me  to  run  back,  I  am  grateful  for 
that  sanguine  disposition  which  leads  me  to  the  brink  and  throws  me 
down,  while  my  eyes  are  still  raised  to  the  visions  of  happiness  that  my 
fancy  formed  in  the  air.’ 

‘The  visions  of  happiness  that  my  fancy  formed  in  the 
‘  air !  ’  The  words  are  an  epitome  of  the  vain  aspirations 
for  the  unattainable  that  for  seven  centuries  have  animated 
the  ever-hopeful  countrymen  of  Emmet. 

In  the  foregoing  attempt  to  analyse  the  causes  of  the 
insurrection  of  1803,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
character  of  its  chief  figure  only  in  so  far  as  it  directly 
affected  the  movement,  and  have  not  sought  to  dwell  upon 
those  purely  personal  passages  in  the  brief  career  of  Robert 
Emmet  which  have  done  so  much  to  give  him  a  peculiar 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  Irish  people.  Emmet’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  Sarah  Curran  is  an  episode  which  has  no  real 
relation  to  his  political  schemes ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  it  had  been  formed  prior  to  his  return  to  Ireland  in 
the  autumn  of  1802,  at  which  period  his  political  purpose 
was  already  matured.  He  has  himself  stated  that  when  he 
first  addressed  Miss  Curran  be  had  expected  that  ‘  in  another 
‘  week  his  own  fate  would  have  been  decided,’  and  there  is 
no  foundation  for  Mr.  O’Donoghue’s  assertion  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence  passed  between  the  two  lovers  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  That  there  was 
some  correspondence  is  certain,  but  the  letters  which  were 
seized  by  the  Government  appear  to  have  been  limited  to 
two  from  the  young  lady  and  one  from  her  lover.  As  the 
subject  is  one  which,  quite  apart  from  the  political  aspects 
of  Emmet’s  career,  has  a  strong  personal  interest,  and  as  the 
facts  have  not  hitherto  been  correctly  represented,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  here  some  extracts  from  the  Hardwicke 
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Papers,  now  preserved  at  the  British  Museum.  These  include 
Emmet’s  last  letter,  and  tell  us  all  that  can  now  be  known 
of  a  pathetic  episode. 

Lord  Hardwicke  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke. 

‘Sept.  9,  1803. 

*  A  curious  discovery  has  been  made  respecting  Emmet,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  have  not  time  to  detail  to  you  fully.  There  were  found 
upon  him  two  letters  from  a  woman,  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  with  good  wishes  for 
the  success  of  any  future  attempts.  He  has  been  very  anxious  to 
prevent  the.se  letters  being  brought  forward,  and  has  been  apprehensive 
that  the  writer  was  arrested  as  well  as  himself.  Till  yesterday,  how- 
ever,  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  person  who  had  written  these 
letters,  which  were  very  clever  and  striking.  The  discovery  was  made 
last  night,  by  a  letter  from  Emmet  intercepted  in  its  passage  from 
Kilmainham  prison  to  Mbs  Sarah  Curran,  youngest  daughter  of 
Curran  the  lawyer.  Wickham  has  seen  him  (Curran),  and  he  pro¬ 
fesses  entire  ignorance  of  the  connexion ;  but  I  think  he  must  decline 
being  counsel  for  Emmet,  in  a  case  in  which  his  daughter  may  be 
implicated.’ 

Robert  Emmet  to  Thomas  and  Jane  Emmet,  written  on  the  day  of  the 
writer's  execution,  and  probably  his  last  letter. 

‘  My  dearest  Tom  and  Jane, — I  am  just  going  to  do  my  last  duty  to 
my  country ;  it  can  be  done  as  well  on  the  scaffold  as  in  the  field. 
Do  not  give  way  to  any  weak  feelings  on  my  account,  but  rather 
encourage  proud  ones  that  I  have  possessed  fortitude  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  to  the  last. 

‘God  bless  you  and  the  young  hopes  that  are  growing  up  about 
you.  May  they  be  more  fortunate  than  their  uncle,  but  may  they 
preserve  as  pure  and  ardent  an  attachment  to  their  country  as  he  has 
done.  Give  the  watch  to  little  Robert.  He  will  not  prize  it  the  less 
for  having  been  in  the  possession  of  two  Roberts  before  him. 

‘  I  have  one  dying  request  to  make  to  you.  I  was  attached  to 
Sarah  Curran,  the  youngest  daughter  of  your  friend.  I  did  hope  to 
have  had  her  for  my  companion  for  life.  I  did  hope  that  she  would 
not  only  have  constituted  my  happiness,  but  that  her  heart  and  under¬ 
standing  would  have  made  her  one  of  Jane’s  dearest  friends.  1  know 
that  Jane  would  have  loved  her  on  my  account,  and  I  feel  that  had 
they  been  acquainted  she  must  have  loved  her  on  her  own. 

‘  No  one  knew  of  the  attachment  till  now,  nor  is  it  now  generally 
known,  therefore  do  not  speak  of  it  to  others  .  .  .  (three  or  four 
words  are  obliterated  here)  her  father  and  brother,  but  if  these  pro¬ 
tectors  should  fall  off,  and  that  no  other  should  replace  them,  take  (or 
treat)  her  as  my  wife,  and  love  her  as  a  sister. 

‘  God  Almighty  bless  you  all.  Give  my  love  to  all  dear  friends, 

‘  Robert  Emmst,’ 
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The  passage  in  this  letter  relating  to  Sarah  Cnrran  was 
communicated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  direction  to  the 
young  lady’s  father.  Curran,  in  his  letter  of  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  dated  September  21,  1803,  offers  to  His  Excellency 
his  ‘more  than  gratitude,  the  feelings  of  the  strongest 
‘  attachment  and  respect  for  this  new  mark  of  considerate 
‘  condescension ;  *  and  expresses  his  wish  for  the  suppression 
of  this  extract,  if  no  particular  occasion  should  have  axisen 
for  forwarding  it  to  its  destination. 
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Aet.  IV. — 1.  Turner.  By  Sir  Walter  Abmsteono, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  London  : 
Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons.  1902. 

2.  The  Life  and  Work  of  J.  M.  W,  Turner,  B.A.  By 
Charles  Alfred  Swinburne.  London :  Bickers.  1902. 

3.  ‘  Makers  of  British  Art  ’ — J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  By 
Robert  Chignell.  London  :  Walter  Scott  Publishing 
Company  (Limited).  1902. 

X^EW  artists  have  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
write  with  ease  than  Turner.  Friend  and  foe  seem  to 
have  done  their  worst  for  him.  And,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  his  friends  has  done  more 
serious  injury  to  his  reputation  than  any  enemy  could  effect. 
Certainly  no  other  artist  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  so  uniformly  successful  and  popular,  or  has  known  how 
to  excite  such  boundless  enthusiasm.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  world  of  English  art ; 
the  press  covered  him  with  adulation  ;  to  the  general  public 
he  was  more  than  a  great  artist — ‘  he  was  the  fashion.’ 
Alternately  dazzling  and  bewildering  his  public,  his  worst 
pictures  were  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  the  mere  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  genius. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  long  life,  with  failing  health  and 
dimmed  eyesight,  the  eccentricities  became  more  numerous 
and  pronounced.  The  public  remained  faithful  to  its  idol, 
but  some  pleasantries  began  to  circulate.  But  sneers  merely 
gave  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  the  artist’s  most 
zealous  and  indefatigable  admirer.  The  praise  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  had  lost  much  of  its  freshness,  was  renewed 
with  zest  and  evident  sincerity  by  a  young  graduate  of 
Oxford. 

From  1843,  as  Turner’s  powers  waned,  Ruskin’s  eloquence 
and  influence  increased.  The  interest  in  the  painter  became 
transferred,  to  a  large  extent,  to  his  picturesque  defender. 
The  shrine  became  almost  invisible  for  the  clouds  of  incense 
raised  in  its  honour.  Not  that  the  officiating  mystagogue 
sought  consciously  to  attract  attention  to  himself,  but 
because  the  public  is  more  easily  impressed  by  the  appeals 
of  vehement  and  impassioned  rhetoric  than  by  the  most 
consummate  achievements  of  the  plastic  arts.  To  this 
day  Turner’s  works  are  obscured  by  the  cloud  of  words. 
The  unwise  zeal  of  Ruskin  goaded  envy,  dulness,  and 
sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  common  sense  to  thG 
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countercharge.  Instead  of  the  painter’s  merits,  a  multitude 
of  rival  and  amorphous  theories  have  become  the  centre  of 
attraction. 

A  worse  evil  was  what  has  been  erroneously  called  the 
official  biography.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  details  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  life  that  the  artist  and  poet  often  appear  to  least 
advantage.  They  put  all  their  virtue  into  their  work, 
and  are  apt  to  appear  erratic  and  censurable  in  what,  to 
them,  are  the  minor  practices  of  life.  Whether  Turner 
was  less  equipped  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  good 
citizen  than  most  men  of  genius  may  be  questioned.  But 
the  bare  probability  that  he  was,  seems  to  have  been  enough 
for  those  whose  enmity  had  been  roused  by  the  ill-considered 
panegyrics  of  his  admirers.  Instead  of  seeing  that  the 
delicate  taslc  of  writing  Turner’s  biography  was  entrusted  to 
competent  and  sympathetic  hands,  his  friends,  some  six  or 
seven  years  after  Turner’s  death,  allowed  Mr.  Walter 
Thornbury  to  become  the  biographer  of  the  artist ;  he  was 
a  writer  unfitted  for  the  task.  Buskin  had  dwelt  on  the 
bright  side  of  Turner’s  life ;  Thornbury  was  in  his  element 
in  supplying  the  dark.  The  ‘  Life  *  was  executed  by  1862, 
and  had  its  success.  It  has  never  been  superseded. 
Hamerton  and  Monkhouse,  though  they  drew  attention  to 
some  of  Thombury’s  most  palpable  inaccuracies,  were  yet 
chiefly  concerned  to  make  their  biographies  a  vehicle  for 
the  commonplaces  of  the  average  art-critic.  The  need  for  an 
adequate  book  on  Turner  is  obvious.  And  it  was,  doubtless, 
to  meet  this  want  that  no  less  than  three  critical  biographies 
of  this  artist  have  recently  been  published. 

Of  these.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong’s  magnificent  volume  is 
the  most  noteworthy,  alike  from  its  sumptuous  form,  the 
number  and  importance  of  its  illustrations  (it  is  enriched 
with  103  photogravures — mostly  full-page  and  hors  texte)^  and 
the  position  of  its  author,  well  known  as  the  excellent 
director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  and  as  one 
of  the  most  important  art-critics  of  the  day.  We  hoped 
that  at  last  a  writer  had  come  forward  to  do  justice 
to  Turner’s  life,  who,  brushing  aside  the  verbiage  that 
has  clustered  round  his  work,  would  give  us  a  fresh,  a 
personal  and  stimulating  study  of  the  art  of  the  great 
master.  We  fear  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  has  missed  his 
opportunity.  His  book  is  extremely  suggestive  and  interest¬ 
ing,  but  it  raises  further  discussions,  does  not  determine 
any  of  the  old  controversies,  and  creates  new  issues.  Thus, 
Sir  Walter  considers  that  the  chief  external  influences  by 
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which  Turner’s  spiritual  and  aesthetic  gift  was  biassed  were 
‘  his  birth  in  London,  his  sensitive  pride,  and  his  sensuality.’ 
The  first  point  is  attractive,  but  is  it  true  that  London 
influenced  Turner,  as  Sir  Walter  thinks?  The  painter, 
says  his  critic,  was  *  absorbent,  descriptive,  and  explanatory, 
‘  rather  than  creative,’  he  does  not  seek  for  ‘  the  why.' 
But  the  influence  of  London  is  towards  seeking  for  the 
cause  of  things,  for  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  its 
influence  would  tend  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the 
characteristics  which  Sir  Walter  finds  in  Turner.  The 
effect  of  his  environment  on  an  artist  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  but  its  examination  must  be  carefully 
conducted  and  the  train  of  causation  must  be  judiciously 
and  critically  constructed.  In  Sir  Walter  Armstrong’s 
assertion  of  the  influence  on  the  art  of  Turner  of  the  three 
causes  above  mentioned  we  find  little  more  than  suggestion — 
suggestion,  no  doubt,  which  causes  the  reader  who  has  in 
his  mind’s  eye  some,  at  any  rate,  of  Turner’s  works  to 
reflect  upon  the  influence  of  the  artist’s  personality  on  his 
work,  but  which  in  the  case  of  Turner  does  not  produce 
the  conviction  which  should  result  from  a  definite  statement 
by  an  eminent  critic. 

Thornbury’s  book  is  filled  with  dark  and  fearsome  stories 
of  the  domestic  squalor  in  which  the  painter  lived,  of  the 
uncivilised  proceedings  in  which  he  indulged  when  away 
‘  on  his  prowls.’  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  argues  from  these 
stories  that  when  his  works  are  examined  they  ‘will  be 
‘  found  wanting  in  some  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
‘  the  most  enduring  creations  ’  of  art ;  he  thinks  such  gossip 
proves  that  the  painter  could  not  have  possessed  ‘  a  full 
‘  measure  of  the  pictorial  gift ;  ’  that  ‘  an  absence  of  the 
‘  desire  to  establish  congruity  between  his  own  surroundings, 
‘  however  humble,  and  the  free  art  on  which  his  higher 
‘  thoughts  are  lavished  *  proves  that  ‘  however  commanding 
‘  his  positive  genius  [Turner]  is  no  root-and-branch  artist  ’ 
(p.  198).  Sir  Walter  tells  us  that  Darwin  tore  the  bindings 
from  his  books,  ‘he  sought  his  end  without  considering 
‘  amenity,*  and  that  Turner  was  like  him  in  this  respect — 
‘  he  set  about  nothing  daintily.’  But  no  one  dreams  that 
the  validity  of  Darwin’s  work  is  affected  by  the  amenity  or 
lack  of  amenity  of  his  private  habits.  Shelley’s  biographers 
also  tell  us  that  his  manners  were  ‘  elemental  and  primeval ;  ’ 
he  was  as  indifferent  to  his  surroundings  as  Turner ;  when 
he  was  walking  in  the  streets  and  felt  hungry,  he  would  go 
into  a  baker’s  shop  and  emerge  with  a  loaf  under  his  arm. 
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and  he  would  eat  it  as  he  went  along,  often  reading  at  the 
same  time,  and  dodging  the  other  foot-passengers.  *  I  have 
‘  dropped  a  word,  a  hint,*  said  ono  of  his  friends  who  had 
lived  with  him,  ‘  about  a  pudding.’  ‘  A  pudding,*  Shelley 
said  dogmatically,  ‘  is  a  prejudice.*  And  there  are  other 
details  that  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  will  find  still  more 
shocking  in  the  pages  of  Hogg.  But  who  would  ever  think 
of  attempting  to  prove  that  Shelley’s  verse  was  lacking 
in  melody  on  such  grounds?  Why,  then,  should  we  be 
asked  to  believe  that  Turner’s  pictures  are  lacking  in 
‘  daintiness  *  because,  in  his  personal  habits,  he  could  calmly 
ignore  discomfort?  But  we  have  the  works  themselves, 
and  they  furnish  the  best  answer  to  those  who  know  how  to 
consult  them. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  Thornbury’s  book  is  shown  in 
the  treatment  bestowed  by  subsequent  writers  on  one  of 
the  most  admirable  traits  in  Turner’s  character — his  teach¬ 
ableness.  The  man  of  genius  is,  as  a  rule,  no  more 
remarkable  for  his  prodigious  capacity  than  for  his  anxiety 
and  readiness  to  learn.  Turner’s  earnestness  and  humility 
appear  ridiculous  to  those  who  exact  less  from  themselves 
than  great  men  are  apt  to  do ;  the  receptivity  of  a  great 
personality  is  bewildering  to  smaller  men.  A  method  of 
education  which  should  condemn  the  pupil  to  silence  for 
five  years,  like  the  Pythagorean,  would  find  little  support  from 
the  majority.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  only  through  such 
a  discipline  of  temporary  self-effacement  great  men  can 
qualify  themselves  for  their  tasks.  Turner  was  never 
afraid  of  swamping  his  individuality.  His  robust  intel¬ 
lectual  digestion  was  equal  to  whole  galleries  of  pictures. 
For  the  painter,  as  for  the  poet,  the  chief  teachers  are  the 
dead.  And  where  else  could  Turner  go  for  guidance  than  to 
his  great  predecessors  ?  One  day,  while  looking  over  some 
prints  with  Mr.  Trimmer,  he  took  up  a  print  from  a  Van  de 
Velde  and  said,  ‘  That  made  me  a  painter.’  And  he  does 
not  seem  even  to  have  despised  the  works  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Dayes  (Girtin’s  master)  wrote  of  him :  ‘  The  way 
‘  he  acquired  his  professional  powers  was  by  borrowing 
‘  where  he  could  a  drawing  or  a  picture  to  copy  from,  or  by 
‘  making  a  sketch  of  any  one  in  the  exhibition  early  in  the 
‘  morning,  and  finishing  it  at  home,’  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  next  day  he  would  be  found  comparing  his  drawing 
with  the  one  in  the  exhibition,  not  always  with  feelings  of 
self-satisfaction.  Similarly,  Gainsborough  went  to  school 
with  Cuyp,  Berchem,  and  other  Dutch  painters.  Even 
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to-day,  it  is  only  by  such  communion  with  the  mighty  dead 
that  an  artist  can  attain  excellence  in  his  profession. 
Strangely  enough,  Turner’s  desire  to  emulate  and  surpass 
his  great  predecessors  is  represented  as  evidence  of  a  mean 
and  envious  disposition.  His  homage  is  interpreted  as  a 
sign  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  reputations  of  the  masters 
he  deliberately  chose  for  teachers.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  when  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  says  that  Turner  ‘  tilts  ’ 
against  them,  has  ‘  duels  ’  in  paint  with  them,  and  that  ‘  he 
‘  lingered  before  Titian,  Claude,  the  two  Poussins,  Wilson, 
‘  Cuyp,  and  many  more,  and  grudged  fame  to  each  in  turn,’ 
he  merely  intends  to  emphasise  the  passion  for  ‘  fame, 
‘  praise,  and  precedence,’  which  he  truly  says  were  character¬ 
istic  of  the  master.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  nevertheless,  that 
Sir  Walter  should  have  given  any  one  reason  to  suppose 
that  Turner  was  influenced  by  mean  motives. 

This  unfair  and  ungenerous  imputation  of  motive  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  treatment  of  Turner’s  ‘  Liber  Studiorum  ’ 
venture.  This  monumental  work  was  begun  in  1807,  five 
years  after  his  election  to  full  membership  of  the  Academy. 
He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  and  had  already  painted  and 
exhibited  such  pictures  as  ‘  The  Calais  Pier,’  ‘  Boats  carry- 
‘  ing  out  Anchors  and  Cables  to  Dutch  Men-of-war,  1665,’ 
*  The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,’  and  ‘  The  Shipwreck.’ 
His  friend  Mr.  Wells  suggested  that  he  should  try  the  effect 
of  publishing  a  series  of  small  engravings  from  his  own 
designs.  That  the  idea  was  excellent  was  proved  by  the 
success  of  such  subsequent  publications  as  ‘The  South 
‘  Coast  ’  and  the  ‘  England  and  Wales  ’  series.  That  the 
‘  Liber  Studiorum  ’  resulted  in  pecuniary  loss  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  commercial  experience  which 
Turner  displayed  in  its  production.  He  was  chiefly 
attracted  by  the  artistic  side  of  his  task.  To  his  ardent 
imagination  the  framework  supplied  by  his  friend  furnished 
the  machinery  for  an  exhaustive  display  of  the  full  compass 
of  his  rapidly  maturing  powers.  Every  one  of  the  hundred 
drawings  prepared  was  an  exercise  in  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  painter’s  art.  Design,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
‘  pictorial  invention,’  is  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
plastic  arts.  As  Dryden  has  said,  ‘  Without  invention  a 
‘  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others.’ 
Turner  meant  his  work  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  copier 
but  an  inventor.  The  title  ‘  Liber  Studiorum  ’  exactly 
explains  its  scope.  The  whole  work  bears  witness  to  the 
loving  zeal  and  stupendous  abilities  that  were  now  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  landscape  art. 
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Thornbury’s  comment  on  the  work  is :  ‘  There  can  be  no 
‘  doubt  that  the  “  Liber  Studiorum  ”  was  begun  by  Turner  in 
‘  retaliatory  rivalry  of  Claude’s  “  Liber  Veritatis.”  ’  Doubt¬ 
less  he  meant  no  offence  by  the  remark  ;  it  was  most  likely 
merely  thrown  out  to  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Claude — for  the  sensational  writer  was  also  an  art- 
critic.  But  the  ‘  retaliatory  rivalry  ’  with  a  man  who  had 
been  dead  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  seems  to  have 
been  a  fiction  of  his  fertile  imagination ;  we  have  never  been 
able  to  find  one  shred  of  evidence  in  its  support.  Of  course, 
in  a  series  of  a  hundred  exercises  in  landscape  construction, 
even  Turner  could  not  help  showing  some  traces  of  the 
influence  of  such  a  great  and  prolific  designer  as  Claude. 
But  the  direct  influence  of  Claude  on  the  ‘  Liber  ’  designs  is 
remarkably  small— it  is  traceable  only  in  some  five  or  six 
pieces.  The  influence  of  Gainsborough,  Titian,  and  Van  de 
Velde  is  much  more  apparent.  And  in  a  limited  sense, 
doubtless,  the  work  is  in  ‘  retaliatory  rivalry  ’  with  the  work 
of  all  previous  landscape  painters — in  the  sense,  namely,  in 
which  every  work  of  art  provokes  comparison  with  other 
productions  of  the  same  class.  And  very  likely  that  was  all 
the  slipshod  journalist  meant  to  convey.  But  his  words 
have  given  the  cue  to  all  subsequent  writers.  Mr.  Monk- 
house  speaks  of  the  ‘  unfairness  ’  of  Turner’s  ‘  attack  *  on 
Claude ;  even  Mr.  W.  G.  RawHnson,  whose  admirable  study 
of  the  ‘  Liber  ’  plates  is  evidently  a  labour  of  love,  says 
‘  the  rivalry  of  the  two  works  is  not  a  fair  one.’  The 
reader  may  well  ask,  what  unfairness  to  the  dead  is  shown 
in  an  artist’s  attempt  to  create  a  demand  for  well-executed 
and  well-designed  engravings?  Where  is  the  unfairness 
in  an  artist  engaging  in  the  usual  practices  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  scope  and  conception  of 
the  two  series  were  radically  different.  Claude’s  ‘  Libri  di 
‘  Verita’  were  a  series  of  rough  memoranda  ‘  to  be  used  as  a 
‘  reference  both  for  purposes  of  identification  and  for  preven- 
‘  tion  of  fraudulent  sale  of  other  men’s  pictures  as  his  own  ;  ’ 
Turner’s  plates  were  complete  and  independent  ci’eations. 

A  much  more  reasonable  view  of  this  matter  is  taken  by 
the  writers  of  the  two  smaller  books  on  Turner  which  have 
been  recently  published.  Mr.  Chignell  says  that,  though 
the  title  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  ‘  Liber  Veritatis,’ 
yet  ‘  neither  his  [Turner’s]  object  nor  his  manner  of  carrying 
‘  it  out  was  the  same  as  Claude’s.  His  are  no  rough 
‘  sketches  of  pictures  completed,  but  finished  drawings  .  .  . 

‘  each  taking  its  place  in  a  definite  plan.’  4nd  Mr.  Swin- 
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burne  lays  proper  emphasis  on  the  account  given  by  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wells,  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society,  who  says  that  the  ‘  Liber  ’ 
entirely  owed  its  existence  to  her  father’s  persuasion.  We 
are  pleased  to  notice  that  both  Messrs.  Chignell  and  Swin¬ 
burne  take  a  much  more  generous  view  of  Turner’s  personal 
character  than  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  ;  but  the  value  of  their 
critical  and  interpretative  remarks  upon  Turner’s  work  is 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  absence  of  any  special  knowledge 
of  pictorial  art.  Mr.  Chignell  even  speaks  of  the  ‘  Liber  ’ 
designs  as  ‘  finished  drawings  from  nature.’ 

But  let  us  turn  from  personal  to  purely  artistic  considera¬ 
tions.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  deals  too  much  with  Turner’s 
pictures  at  second  hand — through  the  medium  of  what 
others  have  written  about  them.  He  observes,  ‘  If  lluskin’s 
*  theory  of  art  be  well  founded.  Turner  must  be  accepted  as 
‘  the  greatest  of  all  artists.’  But  surely  it  is  the  pictures 
that  verify  the  theories,  the  end  which  justifies  method,  not 
the  theories  which  give  sanction  to  the  works.  Kule  in  art 
must  needs  ever  lag  behind  practice,  and  a  genius  is 
honoured,  not  because  he  conforms  to  the  rules,  but  because 
he  goes  beyond  them.  His  works  show  the  need  for  fresh 
theories ;  they  prove  the  necessity  for  revision  or  extension. 
A  rule  is  merely  a  summary  of  the  line  of  practice  followed 
by  great  masters. 

Again,  Sir  Walter  allows  himself  to  fall  into  a  discussion 
of  ajsthetic  theories  in  this  work  on  Turner,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  his  monograph  on  Gainsborough. 
Thus,  Sir  Walter  analyses  the  elements  of  expression  into 
‘  intrinsic,’  and  ‘  extraneous  ’  or  ‘  accidental.’  These  acci¬ 
dental  elements  are  described  as  being  in  poetry  ‘the 
‘  associative  or  dictionary  power  of  language,’  and  in  painting 
as  the  ‘  associative  power  exercised  by  the  representation.’ 
The  ‘  masses  ’  see  only  these  irrelevant  and  external  mean¬ 
ings,  but  those  ‘  who  really  understand  ’  see  something 
more  valuable.  The  mere  associative  mental  effect — the 
meaning — cannot  vie  in  interest  to  the  cultured  mind  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  symbols  used  to  communicate  this 
effect  have  been  combined.  The  meaning  of  a  representa¬ 
tion  is  Nature’s  own  ‘  property  and  creation,’  the  manner 
in  which  the  human  devices  have  been  employed  is  the  work 
of  man  ;  and  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  evidence  of  human 
skill  ‘  are  as  much  nobler  than  those  excited  by  landscape 
‘  beauty,  as  the  mind  of  man  is  a  nobler  result  of  the 
‘  Creator’s  will  than  the  Matterhorn  ’  (p.  201). 
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The  fallacies  in  sach  a  doctrine  seem  too  nnmerous  and 
obvious  to  call  for  any  detailed  analysis.  In  this  difficult 
region  of  philosophy  there  is  evident  need  for  the  utmost 
care  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms.  And  Sir  Walter  Arm¬ 
strong  is  not  consistent  in  the  application  of  the  terms  *  in- 
‘  trinsic  ’  and  ‘  non-essential.’  It  is  the  failure  to  grasp  clearly 
the  significance  and  the  implications  of  this  fundamental 
category  of  his  own  system  that  accounts,  to  a  very  large 
extent^  for  all  that  may  appear  novel  and  often  obscure  in  the 
author’s  theories  and  deductions. 

Again,  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  is  puzzled  because  ‘so 
*  many  of  those  whose  souls  are  moved  by  beauty,  whose 
‘  emotions  are  really  touched  by  a  fine  piece  of  Nankin,  by 
‘  a  Caffieri  mount,’  &c.,  i.e.  ‘  all  who  really  love,  and  under¬ 
stand  ’  art,  are  ‘  unmoved  by  Turner.’  And  he  even  knows 
‘  many  men  whose  own  creations  prove  them  to  be  artists  ’ 
who  do  not  care  for  Turner ;  and  ‘  many  houses,  both  here 
‘and  abroad,  the  contents  of  which  bear  witness  to  the 
‘  taste  and  knowledge  of  their  owners,  whose  doors  are 
‘  shut  against  Turner  ’  (p.  196).  He  finds  the  reason  to 
be  that  Turner  was  not  a  ‘  decorative  ’  artist,  and  that 
‘  decoration  was  not  in  Turner’s  mind,  was  not  germane 
‘  to  his  way  of  thinking  about  art  ’  (p.  203).  This,  in  other 
words,  is  to  say  that  tastes  differ. 

That  a  noticeable  group  in  art  circles  has  little  in  common 
with  Turner’s  work  is  sufficiently  evident.  If,  however,  the 
art  crowned  at  the  Academy  were  indeed  the  highest 
triumph  as  well  as  the  latest  miscarriage  of  time,  such  a 
judgement  would  have  weight.  But  surely  it  requires  a  very 
thorough  misunderstanding  of  the  lessons  of  history  to 
mistake  the  vagaries  of  fashion  for  the  canonisations  of 
eternity.  Fashions  are  ephemeral.  Beneath  the  turmoil 
of  the  surface  the  constant  tides  are  running;  and  it 
is  not  to  gratify  the  fleeting  whims  of  the  moment  that 
great  painters  and  poets  arise.  Great  art  must  build  upon 
the  permanent  foundations  of  the  human  character. 

There  is  not,  we  think,  any  lack  of  admiration  at  the 
present  day  for  Turner’s  work.  But  such  admiration  is  often 
ill  directed.  It  is  surely  by  some  bitter  irony  of  fortune  that 
the  works  of  Turner’s  decline  have  been  stamped  so  deeply 
on  the  popular  imagination  by  Mr.  Ruskin’s  waywardness 
and  well-known  love  of  paradox.  There  is  no  more  pressing 
task  before  the  critic  of  painting  to-day  than  to  make  clear 
the  profound  difference  that  exists  between  the  works 
produced  by  Turaer  in  the  flush  of  his  manhood  and  ripe 
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maturity,  and  those  produced  when  age  had  weakened  his 
powers. 

In  Mr.  Buskin’s  opinion  Turner’s  art  did  not  attain  its 
full  development  till  the  period  between  his  sixty-fifth  and 
seventieth  years  was  reached — a  period  when  most  artists’ 
faculties  are  apt  to  show  signs  of  wear.  It  is  not  that 
Turner  was  one  of  those  whose  gifts  are  long  in  coming  to 
fruition.  He  was  as  precocious  as  Shelley,  and  his  life  had 
been  as  prodigal  of  production  as  Shakespeare’s. 

Turner’s  works  fall  naturally  into  three  clearly  marked 
divisions :  the  periods  of  developement,  maturity,  and  decay. 
The  first  takes  us,  roughly  speaking,  to  his  thirtieth  year,  the 
second  to  his  fifty-fifth.  But  if  we  look  at  the  two  sides  of 
his  activity  during  his  maturity,  to  his  water-colour  work  as 
well  as  to  his  oil  paintings,  we  have  to  signalise  one  more 
division  :  from  thirty  to  forty  his  best  work  is  done  in  oils, 
from  forty  to  fifty-five  in  water-colour.  In  the  ‘Crossing 
*  of  the  Brook  ’  and  in  ‘  Dido  building  Carthage,*  both 
exhibited  in  1815,  he  seems  to  have  touched  the  culminating 
point  of  his  achievement  as  an  oil  painter.  After  this  the 
main  current  of  his  genius  found  its  most  congenial  course  in 
the  marvellous  series  of  water-colours  which  commenced  with 
the  ‘Southern  Coast*  and  included  ‘The  History  of  Rich- 
‘  mondshire  *  (1823),  ‘The  Rivers  of  England*  (1824),  and 
the  ‘England  and  Wales’  drawings.  The  stream  of  large 
and  important  oil  pictures  continued  to  figure  regularly  in 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions,  and  served  to  keep  the 
artist’s  name  prominently  before  the  public.  But  there  is 
some  intangible  influence  about  them  which  tells  us  that 
they  are  not  the  love  children  of  the  painter’s  imagination. 
They  are  evidently  designed  to  attract  notice,  to  astonish,  to 
dazzle ;  often  enough  they  are  little  more  than  professional 
intimations  that  the  eminent  Academician  was  still  carrying 
on  his  business  elsewhere. 

Marks  of  decaying  powers  begin  to  appear  after  1830.  In 
this  year  the  hand  of  sorrow  fell  heavily  upon  him.  His 
most  valued  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  his  beloved 
father  both  died  in  the  same  year.  From  this  time  marks 
of  waning  powers  become  increasingly  evident  in  everything 
that  came  from  his  hand. 

Our  classification  is  founded  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
treatment  of  his  pictures  rather  than  upon  any  change  in 
the  subjects  themselves.  All  his  life  Turner  was  fairly 
constant  to  the  classes  of  subject  he  treated.  In  each  period 
we  find  sea-pieces,  landscapes,  and  semi-classical  pictures. 
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As  a  painter  of  sea-pieces,  a  form  of  art  very  characteristic 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  schools,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  yet  the  high  place  which  Turner  has  achieved  has 
been  sufficiently  recognised.  The  pictures  painted  before  the 
artist  was  thirty — the  ‘  Meeting  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,* 
the  ‘Calais  Pier’  (1803),  the  ‘Dutch  Men-of-war*  (1804), 
the  ‘  Shipwreck’  (1805),  and  the  ‘  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur’ 
(1808) — all  reveal  the  hand  of  a  great  painter;  they  have 
that  indubitable  stamp  of  design  which  only  a  master  of 
pictorial  language  can  give. 

In  this  group  the  influence  of  the  great  Dutch  sea- 
painters,  Bakhuizen,  Van  de  Cappelle,  and  the  Van  de 
Veldes  is  clearly  marked.  In  the  setting  of  his  line-of- 
battle  ships  high  and  straight  on  the  sea  line,  with  the 
smaller  craft  dipping  and  careering  round  about  and  past 
them,  in  the  rhythmic  arrangement  of  the  cockleshell  rowing 
boats,  carefully  calculated  to  express  the  chopping  and 
capricious  heaving  of  the  waves.  Turner  was  but  adopting 
the  pictorial  inventions  of  his  great  predecessors.  He  took 
over  their  manner  of  expression.  But  he  made  their 
language  entirely  his  own,  much  as  a  child  adopts  the 
language  of  its  parents.  First  came  ease  and  mastery  in 
its  use,  later  he  adapted  it  to  his  own  individual  requirements. 

In  these  pictures,  notably  in  the  two  famous  shipwrecks, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  there  is  a  rather 
lurid  emphasis  on  the  horrors  of  the  scenes.  The  waves 
run  mountains  high,  their  swirl  and  lash  verges  on  the 
melodramatic.  Their  expressiveness  often  totters  on  the 
verge  of  the  ridiculous.  In  form  and  matter  they  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  painter’s  period  of  ‘  Sturm  und  Drang.’ 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Turner’s  work  took  on  the 
added  virtue  of  self-knowledge  and  gracious  self-mastery. 

In  the  ‘  Spithead  ’  (1809)  the  melodramatic  exuberance  is 
toned  down.  The  artist  has  left  the  shores  of  Holland  for 
those  of  England.  A  truculent  and  jovial  boat’s  crew  is 
engaged  in  recovering  an  anchor ;  only  the  frantic  bobbing 
of  the  buoy  in  the  foreground  draws  attention  to  the  callous 
might  of  the  three-deckers,  which  ride  at  ease  without 
acknowledging  the  strength  of  the  waves  by  so  much  as 
a  tremor  in  their  riggings.  The  ‘  Orange  Merchantman,’ 
which  was  not  exhibited  till  ten  years  later,  evidently 
belongs  to  this  period,  and  is  also  more  restrained. 

In  all  these  works  of  Turner’s  early  manhood  we  can  see 
the  whole-hearted  devotion  with  which  he  gave  himself  to 
his  art.  He  was  unsparing  in  his  demands  upon  himself. 
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choosing  the  ardours  rather  than  the  pleasures  of  his  art. 
There  are  no  signs  of  his  ‘  setting  the  pains  against  the 
‘  prize.’  And  his  efforts  were  splendidly  rewarded.  Pictures 
like  the  ‘  Spithead  ’  are  almost  perfect  in  workmanship ; 
they  are  solemn  and  majestic  in  conception ;  their  style  is 
sonorous  and  weighty.  They  have  something  of  that 
‘beauty  which,  as  Milton  sings,  hath  terror  in  it.’  To¬ 
gether  ‘  they  move  in  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  ’ 
— the  noblest  sequence  of  poems  ever  dedicated  to  the 
majesty  of  the  sea. 

Only  once  in  later  life  did  Turner  treat  the  sea  with  equal 
success,  and  then  his  mood  was  lighter  and  more  genial. 
‘Now  for  the  Painter*  was  first  exhibited  in  1827.  It 
belongs  to  the  transition  period,  when  the  artist  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  impose  his  water-colour  methods  ou  his  oil  paint¬ 
ing.  But  the  transformation  had  not  gone  far,  being  chiefly 
noticeable  in  a  lightening  of  the  colour  scheme  and  an 
insistent  fluidity  in  the  handling. 

This  picture,  which  has  been  recently  exhibited  to  the 
public,  was  seen  to  be  in  a  magnificent  state  of  preservation, 
unlike  much  of  Turner’s  later  work.  It  represents  a  scene 
off  Calais — the  packet-boat  taking  in  passengers.  The 
Channel  boat  is  straining  at  anchor,  the  sails  are  being 
hoisted,  and,  riding  buoyantly  towards  it  on  the  chopping 
waves,  is  a  little  cockleshell  of  a  square-shaped,  flat-bottomed 
fishing  boat,  as  fragile  as  an  egg-basket.  In  the  little  boat 
a  nurse  cowers  over  her  charge,  and  as  the  boat  approaches 
the  larger  vessel  the  sailor  jams  down  the  tiller  with  one 
hand  and  throws  up  the  other  for  the  rope — the  ‘painter’ — 
that  is  to  be  thrown  to  him.  The  animation  of  the  sailors 
is  set  off  by  the  superb  movement  of  the  splash  and  rush 
of  the  sullen  and  treacherous  waters.  But,  unlike  the 
earlier  pictures,  the  tragedy  aud  horror  of  the  sea  are 
not  insisted  on.  The  storm  is  past,  the  storm-clouds  are 
hurrying  out  of  sight  before  the  triumphant  radiance  of  the 
morning. 

This  is  the  gayest,  the  most  joyous  picture  that  Turner 
ever  painted.  It  seems  like  the  blithe  morning  song  of  a 
nation  of  sailors  and  rovers,  singing  the  joys  of  activity  and 
rude  health,  of  adventure  and  hard  knocks.  It  is  the 
triumphant  psean  of  the  strenuous  everyday  life  of  a  sea-girt 
nation  of  traders,  hardy  and  strong  and  fearless.  Redolent 
of  the  salt  water  and  fresh  keen  air,  it  rings  with  little 
laughs  and  rippling  joy ;  and  the  exquisite  jewel-like  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  surface  is  as  enchanting  to  the  eye  as  a  glad 
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free  movement  of  Mozart’s  is  to  the  ear.  Yet,  though  the 
form  be  so  complex,  there  is  no  trace  of  effort  or  labour  in 
the  work.  It  is  painted  with  genial  assurance  and  charm, 
a  coquettish  gaiety  which  is  irresistible.  Surely  none  but 
an  Englishman  could  have  painted  it !  And  surely  no  other 
painter  has  ever  struck  with  such  unerring  aim  at  the  deep- 
lying  emotions  of  the  nation  which  proudly  thinks  of  herself 
as  ‘  mistress  of  the  seas.’ 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Turner  painted  with  waning 
powers  the  epilogue  of  these  pictures.  The  navy,  as  Nelson 
had  known  it,  was  then  fast  disappearing.  In  August,  1838, 
the  ‘  Fighting  T^ineraire,’  a  second-rate,  ninety-eight  guns, 
which  had  carried  Harvey  into  action  at  Trafalgar,  was  sold 
at  Sheerness  and  towed  to  Deptford  to  be  broken  up.  Turner 
happened  to  see  the  old  three-decker  at  Greenwich,  and 
resolved  to  commemorate  its  passing  away.  His  picture, 
exhibited  in  1839,  is  a  wild  and  impassioned  dirge,  a 
veritable  cry  of  pain,  in  which  the  old  painter’s  sorrows 
mingle  with  the  inevitable  regrets  of  the  nation.  The 
feebleness  of  the  painter  adds  rather  than  detracts  from 
the  profound  impressiveness  of  the  work ;  its  hectic  and 
discordant  colour,  the  painful  fumbling  of  the  painter’s 
touch,  but  substitute  the  pathos  of  real  life  for  the  ordinary 
artifices  of  art. 

But  superb  as  is  Turner’s  achievement  as  a  sea  painter, 
his  work  as  a  landscape  painter  is  of  an  even  higher 
order. 

His  ‘Sun  rising  through  Vapour’  (1807)  forms  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  these  two  classes  of  subjects.  The 
interest  of  the  picture  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two  elements — land  and  water.  In  it  we  get  the  first  clear 
revelation  of  that  unique  delicacy  and  grace  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  artist’s  most  perfect  productions. 

In  the  work  of  the  next  eight  years  we  seem  to  get  nearest 
to  all  that  was  best  in  the  artist’s  character.  In  ‘  Greenwich  ’ 
(1809),  ‘  Bligh  Sands  ’  (1809),  ‘  Abingdon  ’  (1810),  ‘  Windsor  ’ 
(1810),  and  ‘Frosty  Morning’  (1813),  all  of  which  are  in  the 
National  Gallery,  we  find  the  most  perfect  and  representa¬ 
tive  work  of  the  painter.  He  seems  to  have  done  with  his 
‘  passionate  work,’  with  his  ‘  rueful  sky,’  his  ‘  pageantry  of 
‘  fear ;  ’  to  have  forsworn  that  illusive  colouring  of  Fancy, 
that  painting  of  the  ‘  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land ;  ’ 
and  to  have  resolved  to  cultivate  the  happiness  of  fearless 
vision.  Wordsworth  had  expounded  his  own  creed  in  some 
lines  written  only  a  few  years  before  these  pictures  were 
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painted,  and  the  lines  might  serve  equally  as  a  description 
of  the  painter’s  mood : — 

‘  But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer, 

And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne  ! 

Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here. 

Not  without  hope  we  sufEer  and  we  mourn.’ 

Turner  and  Wordsworth  had  both  made  the  discovery  that 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of  being  interested  without  the 
application  of  gross  and  violent  stimulants.  They  both 
turned  to  the  world  of  common  perception  and  found  that 
their  highest  privilege  was,  as  Professor  Raleigh  has  well 
said,  ‘  to  feel  deeply  and  sanely  and  wisely  in  the  presence 
‘  of  things  seen.* 

These  five  pictures  all  deal  with  the  ordinary  aspects  of 
English  life.  Yet  for  beauty  of  design  and  colour  they  have 
no  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  Turner’s  production.  They 
seem  like  a  revelation  through  love  and  sincerity  of  the  beauty 
of  the  visible  world,  of  the  native  dignity  of  man.  They 
have  that  freedom  and  ease,  that  perfect  spontaneity  that 
springs  from  an  unfeigned  spirit.  The  noblest  traits  in  the 
painter’s  character  are  here  mingled  in  happy  union  with 
the  spirit  of  English  scenery. 

Having  soared  to  such  heights,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
painter’s  fortitude  forsook  him.  After  touching  so  deep 
and  poignant  a  note,  he  turned  aside  to  seek  for  notoriety 
and  the  applause  of  the  injudicious.  ‘Crossing  the  Brook’ 
(1815)  and  ‘Dido  building  Carthage’  (1815)  bring  this 
great  imaginative  period  to  a  close,  so  far  as  his  work  in  oil 
is  concerned.  The  seeds  of  future  weaknesses  are  observable 
in  both ;  instead  of  springing  spontaneously  from  a  steady 
contemplation  of  the  subject,  we  find  a  conscious  endeavour 
to  force  the  design  into  well-used  and  mechanical  moulds. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Turner’s  most  beautiful  and 
sincere  pictures  were  not  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
that  he  was  forced  by  the  general  bad  taste  to  turn  to  the 
manufacture  of  his  semi-classic  subjects.  Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  these  works  were  at  all  badly  received. 
Between  the  years  1809  and  1815  he  received  considerable 
patronage  from  prominent  men,  including  Lords  Egremont, 
Lonsdale,  and  Yarborough,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and 
Sir  J.  F.  Leicester  (afterwards  Lord  de  Tabley) ;  and  he  was 
rich  enough  and  independent  enough  to  be  able  to  refuse  to 
sell  one  of  his  pictures  to  the  wealthy  and  influential  Sir 
George  Beaumont.  In  1813  he  built  himself  a  house  at 
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Twickenham,  besides  keeping  on  his  two  houses  in  town. 
The  attitude  of  connoisseurs  as  reflected  in  the  press  was, 
during  these  years,  sympathetic  and  even  deferential.  We 
have  seen  contemporary  notices  in  which  his  work  is  spoken 
of  as  ‘  highly  natural,’  ‘  the  masses  of  light  and  shadow  are 
‘  grandly  disposed,*  or  the  ‘  waves  and  clouds  are  well 
‘  delineated  ;  *  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  ‘  superior  artist,*  and 
an  *  original  genius.*  And  in  a  brief  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  Academy  in  1816  ‘The  Times*  says,  ‘Mr.  Turner 
‘  maintains  his  rank  as  the  first  landscape  painter  of  the 
period  which  his  works  adorn.* 

However,  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  one  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  in  1815  achieved  an  altogether  unprece¬ 
dented  success,  and  this,  perhaps,  may  have  induced  hasty 
observers  to  conclude  that  his  previous  works  had  been 
failures,  simply  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  excite 
such  an  exceptional  amount  of  enthusiasm  as  the  ‘  Dido 
‘  building  Carthage.*  On  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  ‘  The 
‘  Times  *  had  alluded  to  ‘  this  superb  landscape,*  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  pages  of  another  influential  paper,  the 
‘  St.  James’s  Chronicle  and  Evening  Post,’  which  devoted 
more  space  to  art  matters  than  ‘  The  Times,’  that  the  first 
favourable  impressions  of  the  critics  were  confirmed  by  the 
applause  of  the  public  who  thronged  to  see  this  wonderful 
work.  On  May  11  this  paper  published  a  second  notice  in 
which  ‘  Crossing  the  Brook  ’  was  praised  rather  coldly  as 
‘  so  sweetly  verdant  and  so  deliciously  cool,  that  it  elicits 
‘  from  the  bosom  of  the  observer  an  involuntary  sigh  for  the 
‘  delights  of  the  country  it  represents;*  however,  the  critic 
seems  to  have  been  puzzled  to  know  exactly  what  that 
country  was,  as  he  thought  the  buildings  looked  Italian. 
But  the  third  notice,  which  appeared  on  May  13,  shows 
that  the  critic  had  been  brought  into  a  much  greater  state 
of  enthusiasm.  He  begins  his  article ;  ‘  Some  notice  of 
‘  Turner’s  extraordinary  picture  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
‘  present  article ;  we  first,  however,  make  a  few  remarks  on 
‘  some  which  precede  it  in  the  order  of  the  Catalogue.’ 
Then  follow  short  notices  of  pictures  by  Thomson,  Daniell, 
Allan — whose  ‘  soft  stile  ’  is  duly  admired — Ward,  Raeburn, 
and  Beechy.  These  are  all  dismissed  in  two  or  three  lines 
each,  Lawrence  getting  the  longest  notice  with  twelve  lines. 
But  the  glowing  description  of  Turner’s  ‘  Dido  ’  with  the 
rapturous  exclamations  which  accompany  it  takes  up  nearly 
half  a  column — about  as  much  space  as  is  given  to  all  the 
others  put  together. 
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Turner  seems  to  have  been  delighted  with  the  sensation 
he  had  created.  The  defects  of  his  general  education,  no 
doubt,  led  him  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  He  did  not  see  how  much 
chance  and  the  defects  of  his  qualities  had  to  do  with  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  *  giddy  popularity  *  of  this 
picture  was  due  to  what  seems  to  modern  eyes  the  cheap 
grandiosity  of  its  conception,  rather  than  to  any  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  technical  brilliancy  and  audacity  with  which 
it  was  carried  through. 

But,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  excessive  admiration  of  the 
general  public  exercised  an  unfortunate  influence  over 
Turner’s  subsequent  career,  we  have  still  to  explain  why  he 
came  to  paint  such  a  picture.  He  was  under  no  compulsion 
to  tempt  the  public  with  such  a  work.  He  must  have 
painted  it  with  the  object  of  satisfying  his  own  emotions, 
for  he  did  not  know  beforehand  that  the  public  would  be 
so  tickled  with  it.  Its  vulgar  success  may  have  confirmed 
him  in  giving  freer  vent  to  certain  of  his  own  inclinations, 
but  we  must  admit  that  these  elements  of  weakness  were 
already  in  existence.  He  betrayed  himself  first:  the  bad 
taste  of  the  public  can  only  have  encouraged  him  in  a  line 
of  extravagance  which  his  temperament  had  already  pre¬ 
disposed  him  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Buskin  traces  the  liking  Turner  displayed  for 
Carthage  to  the  deep  hold  it  had  taken  on  the  artist’s 
imagination  as  a  type  of  the  vain  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  the 
artist’s  desire  for  a  repetition  of  his  sensational  success 
may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  had  seen 
the  subject  catch  the  public  fancy,  and  in  his  search  for 
‘  taking  ’  subjects  he  returned  to  it  again  and  again.  Once 
in  the  1828  ‘  Morning  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire  ’  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  repeat  the  incident  of  the  children  sailing 
toy-boats,  which  had  been  hailed  as  a  sublime  invention  in 
the  earlier  picture. 

However,  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  Turner’s  dearly 
acquired  skill  suddenly  deserted  him  after  1815.  Between 
this  date  and  1880  his  desire  to  astonish  and  dazzle  the 
public  becomes  increasingly  evident.  It  is  a  loosening  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  fibre  rather  than  any  lack  of 
technical  skill  that  makes  the  two  Carthages,  the  ‘  Bay  of 
‘  Baise,’  and  the  *  Ulysses  *  seem  flimsy  and  theatrical  beside 
the  work  of  the  previous  decade.  ‘Now  for  the  Painter’ 
(1827),  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  stands  out  as  the 
healthiest  picture  of  this  period. 
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But  during  these  years  Turner  found  in  the  water-colours 
which  he  did  not  exhibit  an  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  his  better  feelings.  Water-colour  is  a  comparatively 
simple  and  easy  medium,  which  does  not  make  any  such 
heavy  demands  on  the  powers  of  endurance  and  self-control 
of  the  artist  as  the  oil  medium.  Turner  abandoned  himself 
to  its  freedom  and  easy  triumphs.  Without  effort  he  developed 
undreamt-of  possibilities  in  it,  transforming  it  into  an 
adequate  and  beautiful  form  of  expression,  deficient  only  in 
something  of  the  weight  and  power  of  oil  painting.  In  the 
‘  Southern  Coast  ’  and  Yorkshire  drawings  (not  represented  in 
the  National  Gallery),  and  in  the  ‘  Rivers  of  England  ’  series, 
we  can  recognise  the  finer  quality  and  fabric  of  the 
artist’s  mind.  In  little  drawings  like  ‘  Hornby  Castle  ’  at 
South  Kensington,  and  ‘  More  Park,’  ‘  Kirkstall  Abbey,’ 
‘  Norham  Castle  ’  and  *  Totnes  ’  in  the  National  Gallery,  we 
find  that  *  new  sense  of  exquisite  regard  for  common  things  ’ 
which  made  the  ‘Windsor’  and  the  ‘  Frosty  Morning  ’  so 
delightful. 

To  grasp  the  essential  characteristics  of  these  drawings  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compare  them  with  such  earlier  works 
as  the  ‘  Wark worth  Castle  ’  (1799)  at  South  Kensington,  or 
with  the  large  ‘  Edinburgh  from  Calton  Hill  ’  (1804)  or  the 
‘  Val  d’ Aosta’  (1815),  both  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  the 
earlier  drawings  we  see  the  artist  ruthlessly  attempting  to 
obtain  in  water-colour  the  effect  of  strength  and  solidity 
which  belongs  naturally  to  oil  painting :  while  in  the  later 
drawings  he  is  content  to  rely  upon  the  peculiar  beauties 
inherent  in  the  water-colour  medium. 

The  influence  of  the  material  in  which  an  artist  works — 
its  helpfulness  and  the  constraint  it  exercises  over  the 
realisation  of  the  artist’s  conception — has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Yet  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
created  by  such  drawings  as  the  ‘  Hornby  Castle  ’  is  due,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  to  the  instinctive  deference  displayed  by 
the  artist  for  the  finer  possibilities  of  his  medium.  The 
inward  spiritual  impulse  is  still  the  predominant  factor, 
but  the  conditions  through  which  this  must  work  are  more 
intimately  observed  and  more  completely  dominated.  There 
is  no  question  of  sacrificing  the  freedom  of  the  artist  to 
mechanical  necessities — rather  is  it  the  triumphant  assertion 
of  the  artist’s  spirit  through  love  and  sympathy  over  the 
stubbornness  of  his  material  agents.  With  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  tact  the  loveliest  qualities  of  the  instrument  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  an  overmastering  creative  impulse. 
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The  master  will  only  ask  for  those  efiFects  which  can  be  most 
easily  given.  But  nothing  is  abandoned  without  the  richest 
compensation  being  provided.  While  eliminating  almost 
entirely  the  lower  notes  of  water-colour,  Turner  was  careful 
to  supply  their  place  with  a  more  subtly  contrived  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  the  bright  transparent  colours ;  though  compelled  to 
sacrifice  some  little  of  force,  he  gained  immeasurably  in 
wealth  of  contrast  and  variety. 

As  time  went  on,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  sensuous  beauty 
of  these  bright  colours  usurped  a  predominant  place  in  the 
artist’s  mind.  Yet  for  some  dozen  years  was  the  marvellous 
equilibrium  between  thought  and  expression  preserved. 
And  though  the  prismatic  framework  is  not  so  friendly  to 
the  elegiac  mood  as  the  deeper  notes  of  the  richer  medium 
show  themselves,  yet  drawings  like  ‘  Kirkstall  Abbey  ’  are 
every  whit  as  pathetic  as  the  ‘  Abingdon  *  or  ‘  Windsor  * 
paintings. 

The  innovation  introduced  by  Turner  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  mere  return  to  the  methods  of  earlier  masters  like 
J.  R.  Cozens  and  the  younger  Tom  Malton.  The  tradition 
of  their  delicate  transparent  methods  had  been  lost  for  a  time 
in  the  hybrid  art  fostered  by  the  Academy’s  bad  habit  of 
exhibiting  water-colour  drawings  among  the  oil  pictures. 
But  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  traditional  one  or 
two  warm  and  cold  colours  Turner  employed  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  But  though  he  himself  obtained  the  most 
beautiful  results  by  such  means,  yet  the  infiuence  on  weaker 
men  of  this  extension  of  the  chromatic  gamut  has  been 
attended  with  serious  dangers.  It  has  not  always  been 
recognised  that  Turner’s  success  was  dependent  less  upon 
his  enlarged  resources  than  upon  the  mastery  he  displayed 
over  them;  and  this  mastery  had  been  obtained  over  the 
limited  materials  before  he  complicated  his  problem  by 
increasing  the  number  of  tints  he  had  to  unify.  In  the 
hands  of  men  like  Copley  Fielding  the  search  after  brilliance 
of  colour  tends  to  destroy  all  sense  of  solidity  and  of  space. 
Only  artists  like  Cotman,  De  Wint,  and  Cox,  who  successfully 
resisted  the  seductions  of  Turner’s  chromatic  experiments, 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  preserve  any  individuality  or  fine 
qualities  in  their  work.  We  cannot  but  think  that  much  of 
the  triviality  and  incoherence  of  modern  water-colour  art  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  wisdom  displayed  by  artists  in  wishing  to 
begin  where  Turner  left  off.  A  few  of  the  younger  men, 
like  Mr.  A.  W.  Rich  for  instance,  have  shown  a  praiseworthy 
disposition  to  return  to  the  more  limited  palette.  Such 
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self-restraint  furnishes  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
auguries  for  the  future. 

But  bad  as  this  polychromatic  influence  has  been  on  others 
it  was  still  more  disastrous  on  Turner’s  own  practice  as  an 
oil  painter.  The  fuller  and  richer  medium  was  sacrificed  to 
the  brighter  one.  As  between  1800  and  1815  he  had 
sacrificed  the  water-colours  to  the  oils,  so  after  1815  the  oils 
were  increasingly  sacrificed  to  the  water-colours. 

To  return  to  Turner’s  pictures  after  1830,  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  work  of  his  manhood  become  much  less 
in  evidence.  In  his  work  for  the  exhibitions  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  playing  the  mountebank  with  his  genius.  ‘  Caligula  * 
(1831),  ‘Childe  Harold’  (1832),  and  the  Venice  pictures 
contain  that  mixture  of  genius  and  charlatanism  that  the 
public  taste  of  his  day  demanded.  And  when  we  come  to 
such  superficial  works  as  the  later  Venice  series,  the  ‘  Slavers 
‘  throwing  overboard  the  Dead  and  Dying :  Typhoon  coming 
on  ’  (1840),  ‘  The  New  Moon ;  or,  I’ve  lost  my  Boat,  you  shan’t 
*  have  your  Hoop  ’  (1840),  and  ‘  Light  and  Colour — Goethe’s 
‘  theory — The  Morning  after  the  Deluge — Moses  writing  the 
‘  Book  of  Genesis’  (1843),  we  find  that  the  painter  has 
abandoned  himself  completely  to  the  evil  influences  which 
were  making  such  havoc  with  contemporary  art. 

The  intimate  dependence  of  form  upon  the  artist’s  main 
intention  is  not  always  so  clearly  recognised  in  painting  as 
it  is  in  poetry.  But  it  must  be  evident  that  Turner’s  earlier 
definite  and  sober  manner  was  not  capable  of  expressing  the 
loose  suggestiveness  of  his  later  work.  The  old  classic 
method  was  based  upon  the  necessity  of  working  within 
limits.  It  was  the  outcome  of  concentration  and  decision ; 
it  was  valuable  as  the  foe  of  vague  aspiration  and  loose 
desire.  It  is  rooted  in  man’s  pressing  need  for  order, 
government,  and  organisation.  It  owes  its  hold  over  us 
solely  to  its  staunchness  in  counteracting  and  reducing 
the  power  of  the  infinite  and  the  indeterminate. 

For  a  painter  to  pass  from  the  service  of  art  to  the  service 
of  chaos  a  change  of  technical  method  is  imperative.  Instead 
of  defining  he  must  seek  to  suggest,  instead  of  making 
statements  he  must  grope  after  a  vague  emotional  stimulus ; 
instead  of  aiming  at  being  intelligible,  he  must  be  variously 
interpretable ;  his  hints  will  furnish  food  for  reverie,  his 
weakness  will  pass  for  originality,  his  vagueness  for  pro¬ 
fundity.  His  work  may  stimulate  like  alcohol,  it  cannot 
exhilarate  like  healthy  exercise.  Such  a  painter  will  give 
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up  producing  pictures ;  he  will  find  a  ready  market  for  his 
sketehes. 

The  marked  deterioration  in  Turner’s  work  follows  rapidly 
after  the  ‘Childe  Harold.*  In  1843  the  first  Venetian 
picture  in  his  later  manner  was  exhibited.  It  was  at  once 
snapped  up.  A  Mr.  Vernon  paid  two  hundred  guineas  for 
it,  a  big  price  for  the  work  of  two  or  three  days ;  at  least, 
Turner  seems  to  have  thought  so,  for  he  is  reported  to  have 
remarked,  ‘  If  they  will  have  scraps,  they  must  pay  for  them.’ 
*  They  ’  were  bent  on  having  scraps.  And  for  the  next  seven 
years  Turner  went  on  producing  them,  getting  scrappier 
and  scrappier  as  the  time  went  on.  His  pictures  became 
mere  enlargements  of  his  water-colour  sketches.  Everything 
was  gradually  shed  away,  till  nothing  was  left  beyond  the 
rough  draft — the  first  confused  dream. 

We  are  far  indeed  from  suggesting,  or  even  believing, 
that  the  work  of  such  an  artist  as  Turner,  even  in  its 
wildest  abandonment,  could  ever  be  wholly  vain.  But  we 
are  not  of  those  who  find  the  wrecks  of  his  decaying  genius 
best  to  their  taste.  Artists  may  be  forgiven  for  loving  every 
stroke  of  Turner’s  pencil,  so  winning  and  so  absolute  is  the 
great  master’s  sway  over  his  material.  But  surely  we  do 
the  best  homage  to  the  incomparable  artist,  and  serve  and 
strengthen  the  better  part  of  ourselves,  by  fixing  our 
admiration  on  the  undimmed  splendour  of  the  work  done  in 
the  plenitude  and  maturity  of  his  rich  bodily  and  mental 
powers. 

The  wrecks  of  Turner’s  spirit  are  of  great  artistic  interest. 
To  artists  these  eccentric  efforts  often  seem  to  furnish 
tantalising  hints  towards  an  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of 
tradition.  Standing  alone  they  are  enough  to  guarantee 
immortality  to  any  other  artist.  We  should  have  less  right 
to  condemn  them  were  not  Turner  himself  on  our  side. 
His  other  works  possess  beauties  of  a  higher  order,  are 
amazingly  bold,  subtle,  and  definite  in  expression.  Beside 
the  ‘  Spithead,’  ‘  Frosty  Morning,’  ‘  Windsor,’  and  ‘  Green- 
‘  wich,’  the  last  Venice  pictures  seem  perverse,  petulant, 
childish.  His  earlier  works  crush  his  later  pictures  into 
insignificance ;  they  prove  their  ineffective  eccentricity. 

It  is  true  that  some  recent  writers  have  attempted  to 
sustain  Mr.  Buskin’s  contention  that  Turner’s  prismatic  air 
bubbles  give  the  ‘  positive  pitch  ’  of  the  ‘  natural  values  ’  of 
light.  They  are  represented  as  learned  attempts  to  recover 
the  first  Paradisiac  innocence  of  the  human  eye  ;  as  studies 
in  ‘  natural  lighting,’  as  giving  ‘  the  shock  of  real  light  and 
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*  colour,’  and  therefore  as  the  last  stage  of  growth  in  the  art 
of  painting.  But  those  who  have  realised  how  inexorably 
an  artist  is  tied  down  to  the  expression  of  man’s  ordinary 
relational  habits  of  perception  may  be  permitted  to  regard 
such  claims  with  scepticism. 

As  the  fallacies  of  those  theories  which  confound  the 
painter’s  art  with  a  science  of  mechanical  optics  become 
more  widely  acknowledged  we  shall  probably  hear  less  of 
Turner  as  the  pioneer  of  impressionism,  luminarism,  and 
pre-Baphaelitism.  But  as  his  fame  as  the  father  of  certain 
ephemeral  fashions  of  nineteenth- century  art  flickers  out,  his 
real  greatness  will  become  more  apparent.  When  it  is  more 
generally  recognised  that  the  painter’s  art  is  addressed  to 
the  imagination  and  not  merely  to  the  sense  of  sight,  the 
majesty  and  strength  of  Turner’s  mighty  pictorial  poems 
will  be  more  widely  felt,  and  the  dim  and  darkening  labours  of 
his  decrepitude  will  then  appear  ‘  like  a  storm-extinguished 
‘  day,  travelled  o’er  by  dying  gleams.’ 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  By  Sir  Arthde  W. 
Rucker,  LL.D.  Glasgow  :  1901. 

2.  The  Atomic  Theory  (The  Wilde  Lecture).  By  Professor 
F.  W.  Clarke,  D.Sc.  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  1903. 

3.  The  Cause  and  Nature  of  Radio-activity.  By  E.  Ruther¬ 
ford  and  F.  Soddy.  ‘  Philosophical  Magazine,’  Septem¬ 
ber  and  November,  1902. 

4.  Die  radioactiven  Stoffe.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Hofmann. 
Leipzig :  Barth.  1903. 

5.  On  the  Spectrum  of  the  Spontaneous  Luminous  Radiation 
of  Radium  at  Ordinary  Temperatures.  By  Sir  William 
Huggins,  K.C.B.,  and  Lady  Huggins.  *  Proceedings  of 
‘  the  Royal  Society,’  vol.  Ixzii.,  1903. 


*  1^0  man  can  split  an  atom,’  Dalton  laid  down  as  an 
axiom.  Yet  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  centenary 
of  Dalton’s  atomic  theory  has  been  celebrated  in  a  scientific 
atmosphere  dim  with  the  flying  debris  of  his  fundamental 
entities.  It  may,  then,  sound  like  a  paradox  to  assert  that 
the  theory  in  question  has  not  been  superseded;  such, 
nevertheless,  is  the  fact.  Supplemented  it  has  been ;  supple¬ 
mented  very  largely  by  truths  of  a  different  order  from  those 
accessible  to  the  most  sagacious  among  the  subjects  of 
King  George ;  but,  so  far,  not  superseded.  The  nature  of 
matter  presents  an  enigma  that  has  perplexed  thinkers 
during  some  thousands  of  past  years,  yet  seems  no  nearer  to 
a  definitive  solution  than  in  the  days  of  Anaxagoras.  Im¬ 
mediate  and  palpable  though  the  facts  of  substantial 
existence  appear,  they  have  none  the  less  a  bafiBing  knack  of 
evading  our  mental  grasp,  and  dissolving  away  into  in¬ 
apprehensible  subtleties.  One  clear  issue,  however,  has, 
from  of  old,  been  discernible  amid  their  confusion ;  and  our 
attitude  towards  the  external  world  depends  mainly  upon 
how  we  face  it.  Is  matter  granular  or  homogeneous  ?  Is 
it  divisible  to  a  certain  point,  and  no  further,  or  can  it 
ideally  be  broken  up  ad  infinitum,  no  structural  unit  being 
ever  reached  ? 

A  prompt  answer  is  supplied  by  the  *  common  sense  of 
‘  most.’  Continuous  matter  is  matter  devoid  of  tangible 
properties.  It  sinks,  in  the  last  resort,  into  a  metaphysical 
abstraction.  Its  characterisation  begins  and  ends  with  the 
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statement  that  it  possesses  *  extension,’  a  quality  belonging 
as  well  to  empty  space.  The  alternative  hypothesis,  that  all 
bodies  are  made  up  of  finite  parts,  is  obviously  more  con¬ 
sonant  with  experience.  It  includes  possibilities  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  fits  in,  on  the  whole,  admirably  with  the 
varied  exigencies  of  observation.  Acquaintance  with  the 
nature  and  behaviour  of  gases  has  left  little,  if  any,  doubt 
that  they  are  composed  of  moving  particles,  the  speed  of 
which  can  be  augmented  by  the  application  of  heat;  and 
between  the  three  states  of  matter  no  sharp  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  can  be  drawn.  The  facts  of  diffusion  are,  indeed,  alone 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  granular  composition  alike  for 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  The  spontaneous  interpenetration 
of  different  substances  can  only  take  place  through  the 
agency  of  active  corpuscles,  more  or  less  free  to  perform 
independent  excursions.  Not  even  metals  are  strictly  con¬ 
fined  within  the  surfaces  that  apparently  limit  them.  Lead 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  close  contact  with  gold  becomes 
slowly  and  slightly  auriferous  near  the  place  of  junction ; 
and  the  effect  is  reciprocal.  This  kind  of  mutual  per¬ 
meability  of  substances  is  universal,  and  testifies  to  an 
extension  of  their  internal  activity  beyond  their  visible 
boundaries.  The  evaporation  of  water  is  a  familiar  example, 
inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the 
escape,  one  by  one,  of  particles  self-emancipated  by  the 
vigour  of  their  jostliugs  from  the  constraint  imposed  by 
the  company  of  their  fellows,  and  thus  set  free  to  become 
individually  vagrant.  On  all  sides  we  indeed  meet  with 
sub-sensible  operations  that  are  unthinkable  except  in  terms 
of  an  atomic  hypothesis. 

This  assumed  at  first  a  crude  form  because  the  observa¬ 
tions  to  be  satisfied  were  superficial.  Newton  himself  rested 
content  with  the  ‘  solid  singleness  ’  of  the  Lucretian  indi¬ 
visibles.  Matter  in  grain,  as  he  appears  to  have  conceived 
it,  possessed,  it  might  be  said,  all  the  qualities  of  matter  in 
bulk,  only  in  a  transcendent  degree.  Its  units  were  ‘  massy, 
‘  hard,  and  impenetrable ;  ’  they  might  be  ‘  of  different 
‘  densities  and  forces ;  ’  they  could  not  but  be  of  sundry  sorts 
and  sizes;  and  they  were  vaguely  and  indeterminately 
mobile.  Beyond  the  Newtonian  stand-point  no  sure  advance 
was  made  until  John  Dalton  slowly  began  to  plod  onwards 
into  the  unknown.  His  mind,  in  Sir  Henry  Boscoe’s  phrase, 
‘  was  of  a  corpuscular  turn.’  *  He  literally  thought  in  three 
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dimensions,  instinctively  forming  solid  mental  diagrams  of 
the  subjects  under  his  contemplation.  A  Quaker  school¬ 
master  from  Cockermouth,  he  enjoyed  neither  privileges  of 
leisure  nor  opportunities  for  learning;  yet  because  of  his 
clear  plain  sense,  and  dogged  inability  to  loose  his  grip  of 
a  problem  until  it  had  yielded  to  the  strong  reducing  power 
of  his  mind,  he  effected  the  establishment,  on  a  rock-basis, 
of  modern  chemistry. 

The  idea  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  different  kinds  of 
matter  have  definite  and  distinctive  weights  presented  itself 
to  him  in  the  course  of  an  attentive  study  of  gaseous  absorp¬ 
tion  by  water,  and  was  verified  through  chemical  considera¬ 
tions.*  Dalton  was  indeed  a  ‘  natural  philosopher  ’  by 
predilection,  a  chemist  incidentally,  although  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  spoils  of  his  victory  fell  to  the  science  of  his 
second  choice.  The  discovery  was  not  of  a  nature  to  dazzle 
contemporaries ;  but  it  fructified  for  posterity.  The  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  elements,  the  theories  of  ‘  valency  ’  and 
‘  substitution,’  the  rationalisation  of  the  anomaly  of  ‘  isomers,* 
bodies  of  dissimilar  qualities  though  identical  composition, 
the  new  and  spacious  department  of  *  stereo-chemistry,’  in 
which  formulae  receive  a  cubical  interpretation,  have  all 
arisen  out  of  a  little  table  presented  by  Dalton  to  the  i 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  October  21,  1^03.  It  ?/ 
gave  the  weights,  relative  to  hydrogen,  of  the  ‘ultimate  / 

‘  particles  ’  of  twenty-one  substances,  solid  and  gaseous 
indiscriminately,  elementary  and  compound.  Inaccurate  as 
they  were,  and  rudely  determined,  their  enumeration  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  science  of  differentiated  matter.  Moreover, 
Dalton  was  justified  in  describing  the  inquiry  as  ‘  entirely 
‘  new ;  ’  for  though  there  had  not  been  wanting  vague  gropings 
in  that  direction,  they  lacked,  to  give  them  real  significance, 
the  synthetic  touch  finally  added. 

This  consisted  in  the  effective  correlation  of  atomic 
weights  with  combining  proportions.  It  had  been  assumed, 
ah  antiquo,  that  various  kinds  of  atoms  differed  in  mass :  it 
became  obvious,  through  the  use  of  the  balance,  that 
chemical  compounds  were  made  by  a  precise  and  unalterable 
recipe ;  yet  only  Dalton  thought  of  causally  connecting  the 
two  sets  of  facts.  He  stated  categorically  that  the  coales¬ 
cence  of  the  elements  takes  place  atom  by  atom ;  hence, 
that  it  must  take  place  between  proportionate  quantities,  or 
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equivalents,  fixed  by  the  relative  weights  of  the  individually 
combining  parts.  And  it  is  actually  found  that  each 
separate  substance  has  a  combining  number  of  its  own, 
which  represents  the  weight  of  its  ultimate  particles  on  some 
suitable  scale.  This  combining  number  is  a  property  in¬ 
separable  from  the  element  it  characterises.  It  is  rigidly 
constant ;  varieties  of  compounds  can  be  formed  only  by  its 
multiplication.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  species  of  matter 
may  unite  in  various  proportions,  as  the  degrees  of  metallic 
oxidation  suffice  to  show ;  but  it  is  always  by  the  doubling, 
trebling,  or  quadrupling  of  an  identical  measure  ;  between 
the  well-marked  steps  of  ‘  multiple  proportion  ’  there  are  no 
intermediate  gradations.  A  fractured  atom — if  the  paradox 
be  capable  of  realisation — is  devoid  of  chemical  status  ;  it 
has  no  combining  value. 

We  must  here  remind  our  readers  of  a  distinction  some¬ 
times  ignored  or  obscured,  to  the  great  detriment  of  clear¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  exposition.  We  mean  that  between 
atoms  and  molecules.  An  atom  is  the  chemical  unit;  a 
molecule  is  the  physical  unit.  It  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  any  given  substance  in  which  its  characteristic  qualities 
can  inhere.  Usually  a  group  of  atoms,  it  splits  up,  and 
reforms  on  a  fresh  basis,  under  the  stress  of  chemical 
affinity.  Naturally,  then,  atoms  are  the  exclusive  appanage 
of  elementary  forms  of  matter.  Compounds  are  necessarily 
made  up  of  molecules.  There  are,  for  instance,  no  such 
things  as  water-atoms.  Water,  reduced  to  atoms,  consists  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Dalton’s  achievement  well  deserves  commemoration  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Atomic  weights  are  among  the  most 
significant  of  natural  constants.  They  fall  into  series,  the 
substances  composing  which  are  related  in  such  a  way  that 
homologous  members  are  analogous  as  regards  physical  pro¬ 
perties.  It  would  almost  seem — Professor  Emerson  Keynolds 
has  lately  pointed  it  out — as  if  the  process  by  which  they 
were  generated  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
under  slightly  though  systematically  varied  conditions. 
Thus  interpreted,  Mendeleef’s  famous  ‘  Periodical  Law  ’ 
indicates  persistence  of  method  amid  a  changing  environ¬ 
ment. 

‘The  leading  outlines  of  the  atomic  theory,’  Sir  Arthur  Rucker 
stated  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow, 

‘  are  forced  upon  us  at  the  beginning  of  our  study  of  Nature,  not  only 
by  a  priori  considerations,  but  in  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
results  of  even  the  simplest  observation.  These  outlines  cannot  be 
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effaced  by  the  diiHculties  which  undoubtedly  arise  in  filling  up  the 
picture.  The  cogency  of  the  proof  that  matter  is  coarse-grained  is  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  fact  that  we  may  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  granules.’ 

The  subject,  in  very  truth,  is  not  one  to  be  treated  with 
offhand  security  ;  it  has  far-reaching  implications.  Atoms 
and  molecules  constitute  only  the  apparent  parts  of  a  vast 
sub-sensible  whole.  They  do  not  act  in  isolation  ;  their 
mechanism  would  remain  inert,  their  functions  would  cease, 
but  for  the  means  of  intercommunication  provided  in  seem¬ 
ingly  blank  space. 

If  an  all-pervading  medium  had  not  been  discovered — as 
it  virtually  was  by  Faraday  and  Clerk-Maxwell — it  would 
have  had  to  be  invented,  so  indispensable  are  its  services  to 
questioners  of  Nature.  Indeed,  there  is  some  danger  that 
ethereal  physics,  with  its  wide  and  dreamy  outlook,  may 
dominate  and  compromise  the  future  of  science.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  implied  the  existence 
in  space  of  something  capable  of  undulation.  But  it  proved 
far  from  easy  to  create  an  intangible  fluid  endowed  with  the 
requisite  qualities.  A  gas  will  not  execute  luminous  vibra¬ 
tions  ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  ether  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
anomalous  solid.  Material  status,  however,  it  has  probably 
none  definable  in  terms  of  our  experience.  Yet  it  is  most 
perfectly  fitted  to  its  office ;  and  its  office,  so  unobtrusively 
discharged,  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  Nature.  Without  an 
ether,  there  could  be  no  light ;  heat  could  not  be  radiated, 
electric  waves  could  not  be  propagated ;  the  very  power  of 
gravity  would,  probably  or  certainly,  be  inoperative.*  In¬ 
tangible  and  unseen,  this  ocean  of  energy,  in  which  the 
universe  is  plunged,  outlasts  fleeting  phenomena,  and  re¬ 
absorbs  manifestations  of  force.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
ultra-reality. 

We  have,  then,  in  a  manner,  reverted  to  the  old  Cartesian 
idea  of  a  ‘plenum.  Matter  is  no  longer  conceivable  apart 
from  the  medium  which  transmits  its  activities ;  and  the 
medium  is  essentially  limitless  and  universal.  Nay,  the 
belief  has  come  to  prevail  that  matter  and  the  medium  are 
one — that  they  differ,  not  substantially,  but  merely  in  their 
‘  inevitable  accidents.’  Atoms,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  said, 
bear  the  stamp  of  *  manufactured  articles ;  ’  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  irresistible  to  regard  ether  as  their  raw  material. 
Lord  Kelvin  gave  tangible  shape  to  this  latent  persuasion  by 
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his  hypothesis  of  ‘  vortex-atoms.’  It  was  founded  on  Helm¬ 
holtz’s  investigation,  in  1858,  of  the  unlooked-for  pro¬ 
perties  of  ‘  vortex-rings,*  such  as  an  expert  smoker  may  blow 
at  will  from  the  mouth  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  Vortex-rings  are 
differentiated  only  by  their  whirling  motions  from  the  fluid 
in  which  they  float ;  they  subsist,  however,  in  complete  in¬ 
dependence  of  it ;  they  are,  under  ideal  conditions,  inde¬ 
structible,  and  possess  other  faculties  of  great  speculative 
interest.  Lord  Kelvin  believed  he  had  found  in  them  the 
key  to  the  enigma  of  matter;  and  his  vortex-atoms, by  their 
alluring  correspondences  with  actu.al  conditions,  obtained 
wide  vogue.  Yet  they  proved,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  nothing 
more  than  beautiful  dynamical  toys ;  their  indispensable 
matrix  is  a  *  perfect  fluid,’  and  a  perfect  fluid  is  not  elastic, 
and  cannot  suffer  distortion;  but  the  phenomena  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  as  Professor  Larmor  has  urged,  imply  effects  due  to 
elasticity ;  and  his  view  that  atoms  are  foci  of  ethereal  strain 
commands  at  present  general  acceptance,  perhaps  because  of 
the  indefiniteness  of  its  import. 

The  growing  tendency  to  rationalise  tangible  facts  by- 
means  of  intangible  activities  reached  a  climax  in  Professor 
Osborne  Reynolds’s  *  inverted  ’  theory  of  the  Universe.*  The 
inversion  of  ideas  advocated  consists  in  regarding  matter  as 
a  deficiency  of  mass,  ether  as  an  indefinitely  extended  pack 
of  massy  atoms,  while  gravity  results  from  the  purely 
mechanical  effort  to  bring  together  the  negative  inequali¬ 
ties  constituting  matter.  To  the  granular  medium  exerting 
pressure  estimated  at  about  760,000  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
a  mean  density  ten  thousand  times  that  of  water  has  to  be 
assigned.  The  human  mind  is  incapable  of  gauging  the 
probability  of  such  transcendental  conditions ;  they  are  ap¬ 
prehended  only  as  a  visionary  possibility.  The  hypothesis, 
nevertheless,  is  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author, 
who  devoted  twenty  years  to  its  elaboration ;  and  it  serves, 
at  any  rate,  to  exemplify  the  intensity  of  thought  given,  in 
our  times,  by  men  of  the  highest  tec^ical  acquirements  to 
subjects  accessible  only  by  the  elusive  analogies  of  the  sub- 
sensible  with  the  sensible  world. 

From  the  ether  to  the  ‘  Ur-Stoff,’  speculation  glides 
scarcely  conscious  of  a  transition.  With  atoms,  we  have 
clearly  not  reached  the  bed-rock  of  substance.  Already,  in 
1816,  Prout  put  the  query.  What  are  atoms  made  of  ? — and 
furnished  the  reply.  Of  hydrogen.  Variously  aggregated 
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hydrogen-particles,  he  held,  compose  the  chemical  units  of 
all  other  substances,  the  ascending  scale  of  atomic  weights 
representing  the  increasing  degrees  of  complexity  in  the 
aggregations.  But  if  this  were  so,  equivalent  numbers 
should,  without  exception,  be  whole  numbers  (that  of 
hydrogen  being  =  1),  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Their  fractional  parts  have  not  been  wiped  out,  as  Prout, 
with  sanguine  facility,  assured  posterity  that  they  would  be, 
by  more  refined  determinations.  Hydrogen  has,  then,  been 
deposed  from  the  primacy  claimed  for  it.  Yet  the  search 
for  the  Baconian  materia  informis — that  which  is  ‘  potentially 
‘  all  things  and  actually  nothing  ’  * — was  not  therefore  in¬ 
termitted.  For  the  chemical  elements  are  unmistakably 
and  significantly  akin ;  they  must  have  a  common  ancestry  ; 
and  the  parent-substance  can  scarcely  have  been  used  up  or 
annihilated.  But  the  genealogical  tree  has  a  multitude  of 
interlacing  branches.  About  eighty  different  species  of  matter 
have,  so  far,  been  recognised,  and  their  degrees  of  relation¬ 
ship  are  most  various.  Some  are  barely  distinguishable 
‘  twin-Dromios ;  ’  others,  like  hydrogen,  stand  apart  with  a 
strongly  marked  individuality.  The  separation  of  all  might, 
a  few  months  back,  have  been  confidently  pronounced  defini¬ 
tive.  Eecent  discoveries,  however,  compel  a  suspension  of 
judgement  as  to  the  feasibility  of  some  modified  kind  of 
transmutation. 

Chemical  diversities  are  of  prime  necessity  to  the  structure 
of  the  world  and  the  maintenance  of  life,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  them.  They  are  taken  no  account 
of  in  physical  theories  of  matter.  There  is  no  visible  reason 
why  ‘  vortex-atoms  ’  or  ‘  strain-atoms  ’  should  obey  laws  of 
combination,  or  fall  under  the  compulsion  of  mutual 
affinities.  Nor  is  there  room  found  in  Professor  Osborne 
Reynolds’s  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  specialisation  of 
matter  or  the  selective  appetencies  which  ordinarily  ac¬ 
company  it ;  above  all,  for  its  distinctive  relations  with 
light.  These  are  so  complex  as  to  enforce  the  conclusion — 
even  if  there  were  no  other  grounds  for  it — that  atoms  are 
in  reality  highly  intricate  systems.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  those  systems  are  absolutely,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  stable,  or  whether  they  may,  by  violence  of 
heat  or  otherwise,  be  overthrown  and  subverted?  From 
the  basis  of  evidence  furnished  by  astronomical  spectroscopy. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has  long  and  persistently  urged  that 
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they  can ;  that,  in  the  furnaces  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
terrestrial  matter  is  reduced  to  a  more  elementary  condition. 
No  clear  case  has,  indeed,  been  made  out  for  the  occurrence 
of  ‘celestial  dissociation,’  yet  the  facts  alleged  bring  into 
instructive  prominence  peculiarities  of  light-emission  de¬ 
monstrative  of  a  curious  independence  of  action  in  the 
minutest  sections  of  the  vibrating  mechanism.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  magnetic  disturbances  of  their  movements, 
legible,  through  the  ‘  Zeeman  effect,’  in  significant  spectral 
alterations.  They  are,  even  for  one  and  the  same  substance, 
of  so  diversified  a  nature  as  to  encourage  a  hope  that  this 
new  method  may  eventually  provide  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth 
of  atomic  organisation. 

But  between  the  theoretical  discernment  that  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  atoms  should  be  feasible  and  its  actual  accom¬ 
plishment,  there  lay  a  formidable  chasm ;  nor  could  it 
have  been  bridged  if  the  traditional  methods  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  had  been  left  unaided.  Furnaces  and  affinities 
were  here  inoperative.  A  subtler  agency  was  required. 
Since  those  antique  times  when  electricity  figured  in  text¬ 
books  as  an  ‘  imponderable  principle,’  we  have  learned  much 
about  what  it  can  do,  but  little  about  what  it  is.  ‘  Ether 
‘  in  motion  *  might  pass  for  a  definition  in  the  middle 
Victorian  era;  it  has,  however,  long  ceased  to  be  even 
tolerably  satisfactory,  and  the  present  tendency  of  thought 
is  towards  the  assimilation  of  this  marvellous  form  of  energy 
with  ordinary  gross  matter.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  little 
doubt  that  matter  owes  to  association  with  it  most  of  its 
palpable  properties.  Chemical  diversity  is  assuredly  regu¬ 
lated  by  electrical  relations.  Substances  are  decomposed  by 
electrolysis  in  the  strict  proportion  of  their  combining 
weights.  An  equal  number  of  inter-atomic  bonds  are 
always  broken  by  the  same  amount  of  electric  force.  Indeed 
Faraday,  the  founder  of  electro-chemistry,  held  the  con¬ 
viction  that  so-called  ‘  affinity  ’  results  wholly  from  the 
mutual  action  of  atomic  charges  on  material  atoms.  The 
novel  view  thus  introduced  of  electricity  as  a  discrete 
substance  was  destined  to  be  further  recommended. 

Sir  William  Crookes  began  about  1873  a  series  ot  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  phenomena  of  vacuum-tubes  illuminated 
by  electricity.  He  found  in  them,  as  he  said,  ‘  a  new  world, 
‘  where  matter  may  exist  in  a  fourth  state,  where  the 
‘  corpuscular  theory  of  light  may  be  true,  and  where  light 
‘  does  not  always  move  in  straight  lines.’  *  There  is,  in 
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truth)  no  more  efifectual  apparatus  for  refined  inquiries  into 
the  secrets  of  Nature  than  glass  bulbs  of  varied  forms,  highly 
exhausted,  and  fitted  with  electrodes.  When  the  discharge 
is  made  to  pass,  beautiful  and  brilliant  luminous  appearances 
are  produced,  which  alter  in  character  as  the  vacuum  is 
rendered  more  perfect,  and  finally  all  but  completely  vanish. 
Although  the  pressure  in  the  tube  is,  at  this  stage,  of  only 
about  one-millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  the  current  is  not 
arrested,  but  the  manner  of  its  transport  is  entirely  changed. 
It  is  now  borne  across  the  dark  space  by  a  stream  of  particles 
from  the  negative  pole,  obscure  in  themselves,  but  occasion¬ 
ing  a  vivid  glow  of  phosphorescent  light  on  the  glass  wall 
struck  by  them.  That  the  stream  is  genuinely  molecular 
is  proved  by  its  susceptibility  to  magnetic  influence.  The 
luminous  patch  marking  the  end  of  its  course  is  instantly 
displaced  on  the  approach  of  a  magnet  to  the  tube,  and  it  is 
displaced  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  path  of  the 
electrified  particles  has  been  rendered  curvilinear.  The  dis¬ 
charge,  in  fact,  tends  to  describe  a  circle  round  the  line  of 
magnetic  force  as  an  axis. 

Now  this  sweep  of  residual  gas  bears  a  cargo  of  negative 
electricity,  which  can  be  accumulated,  with  proper  care,  on 
the  walls  of  an  insulated  receiver,  yet  it  has  properties 
unlike  those  of  everyday  matter.  Its  peculiarities  relegate 
it,  as  Sir  William  Crookes  from  the  first  insisted,  to  a 
difterent  category  from  solids,  liquids,  or  gases ;  it  has 
assumed  a  ‘  fourth  state;’  it  is  radiant  matter.  In  18'J4  a 
fresh  start  was  made  with  its  investigation.  Hertz  had 
noticed  the  transparency  of  metallic  films  to  ‘  cathode-rays,’  * 
as  the  electrified  vacuum-torrent  was  named  in  Germany. 
Philipp  Lenard  provided  an  aluminium  *  window  ’  for  their 
convenient  exit  from  their  native  prison-cell,  and  diligently 
studied  their  behaviour  in  the  open.  It  proved  to  be  of  a 
remarkable  character.  Cathode-rays  have  the  power  of 
discharging  electrified  bodies.  They  effect  this  by  rendering 
the  surrounding  dielectric  temporarily  conductive,  so  that 
the  charged  object,  ceasing  to  be  insulated,  promptly  sinks 
to  a  neutral  condition.  They  can  also  impress  photographic 
plates,  and,  in  these  two  respects,  show  a  similarity  to  highly 
refrangible  light.  They  comport  themselves,  however, 
otherwise  very  differently.  Thus  metals  are,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  transparent  to  them,  while  they  are  absolutely 
stopped  by  quartz.  Gases  become  turbid  under  their  impact. 


In  reference  to  their  origin  at  the  ‘  cathode,’  or  negative  pole. 
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The  particles  scatter  the  rays  into  a  dim  bluish  fog.  And 
the  effect  depends  for  its  intensity  simply  upon  the  mass  of 
the  molecules  present  in  a  given  space,  quite  irrespectively 
of  their  chemical  quality.  Oxygen  at  one-sixteenth  pressure, 
for  instance,  is  exactly  as  permeable  to  cathode-rays  as 
hydrogen  at  normal  pressure. 

Rontgen-rays  are  secondary  to  cathode-rays.  They  are  a 
peculiarly  fine  kind  of  ethereal  disturbance  arising  through 
the  bombardment  of  the  walls  of  vacuum-vessels  by  ‘  radiant 
‘  matter.’  Some  of  its  properties  are  possessed  by  them  in 
an  exalted  degree.  They  destroy  electrical  insulation,  they 
decompose  salts  of  silver,  they  are  enormously  penetrative  of 
substances  opaque  to  light.  They  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  deflected  from  their  rectilinear  paths  by  the  most 
powerful  magnetic  action,  and  this  diversity  is  decisive  as 
to  the  fundamentally  different  nature  of  the  two  kinds  of 
radiation.  Cathode-rays  are  corpuscular,  Rontgen-rays  are 
ethereal.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  a  bodily  transport  of 
material ;  in  the  other,  movement  alone  is  propagated.  The 
astonishing  circumstance  is  that  the  phenomena  should  be 
so  nearly  akin,  that  the  division  should  be  so  narrow 
between  manifestations  belonging  to  spheres  widely  sundered 
in  our  ordinary  thoughts.  ‘  In  the  limit,’  however  (as 
mathematicians  say),  they  may  possibly  coincide. 

But  in  what  sense  are  cathode-rays  to  be  regarded  as  of 
material  composition  ?  What  is  that  ‘  fourth  stete  ’  vaguely 
divined  hy  Sir  William  Crookes  ?  We  have  to  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  residual 
gases  in  vacuum-tubes,  when  the  exhaustion  has  proceeded 
so  far  that  no  more  than  about  twenty  billion  molecules  are 
left  in  each  cubic  centimetre  of  space.  There  were  a  million 
times  more  of  them  to  begin  with ;  but  certainly  enough 
remain  to  provide  carriers  for  the  negative  discharge.  These 
carriers,  however,  are  neither  molecules  nor  atoms.  They 
lie  outside  the  scope  of  chemical  cognisance.  Whatever  the 
kind  of  gas  in  which  they  are  produced,  their  properties 
are  identical.  They  may  be  said  to  constitute  generalised 
matter — the  substratum  of  matter  differentiated,  as  we  ordi¬ 
narily  know  it,  into  chemical  species.  Here,  then,  we  are 
perhaps  at  last  confronted  with  the  long-sought  primeval 
stuff  designated  by  Sir  William  Crookes  *  protyle,’  the  funda¬ 
mental  element  out  of  which  the  whole  family  of  tangible 
and  ponderable  elements  were,  in  the  dim  beginning  of 
things,  hypothetically  constructed.  The  varieties  of  matter, 
in  the  late  Dr.  Gladstone’s  words,  *  have  been  built  up  one 
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‘  from  another  according  to  some  general  plan.’  And  Sir 
William  Crookes  added  that  ‘  the  array  of  the  elements 
*  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
‘  organic  world,’  ‘  variation  and  developement,’  inorganic  as 
well  as  organic,  ‘  running  along  certain  fixed  lines  which 
‘  have  been  preconceived  and  preordained.’  * 

This  was  said  in  1886,  and  although  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  the  speculation  has  been  verified,  an  unexpected 
degree  of  plausibility  has  certainly  been  given  to  it  by 
recent  discoveries.  If  not  the  semi-mythical  protyle,  at 
least  a  colourable  imitation  of  it  can  be  generated  at  will  in 
vacuum-tubes.  Not  indeed  without  the  aid  of  electricity. 
Sub-atomic  arcana  are,  on  any  other  terms,  impenetrable. 
Infra-elementary  matter  appears  to  be  inevitably  ‘  charged ;  ’ 
we  have,  at  least,  no  certain  knowledge  of  its  existence  in 
a  neutral  state.  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  defined  cathode- 
rays  as  ‘  convection-currents  of  electricity  ;  ’  they  are  evoked 
as  instruments  for  the  reintegration  of  interrupted  circuits. 
The  process  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  elec¬ 
trolysis,  when  the  ‘  ions,’  or  dissociated  particles  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  in  solution,  travel,  with  their  opposite  charges,  to 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  respectively.  But  the  ions 
of  electrolytes  are  of  atomic  dimensions ;  those  formed  in 
rarefied  gases  are  of  a  far  lower  order  of  magnitude. 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown,  by  a  convincing 
train  of  reasoning  based  upon  experimental  data,  that  the 
‘  corpuscles  ’  (as  he  calls  them)  hurled  from  the  negative 
pole  in  a  vacuum  are  about  one  thousand  times  less  massive 
than  hydrogen  atoms. 

‘  These  negatively  electrified  particles,’  he  writes, t  ‘  have  the  same 
electric  charge  and  the  same  mass  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  gas 
inside  the  tube  or  whatever  the  nature  of  the  electrodes ;  the  charge 
and  mass  are  invariable.  They  therefore  form  an  invariable  constituent 
of  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  all  gases,  and  presumably  of  all  liquids 
and  solids.’ 

The  invariability  of  the  charge  has  an  accentuated  signifi¬ 
cance  through  Professor  Thomson’s  demonstration  that  the 
charges  on  the  cathodic  particles  of  any  gas  are  not  only 
equal  among  themselves,  but  are  also  equal  to  the  electro¬ 
lytic  charge  on  a  hydrogen  atom.  J  Hence  we  are  led  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  ultimate  electrical  units,  or 


*  Report  British  Association,  Birmingham,  1886,  p.  560. 
t  Proc.  Royal  Institution,  vol.  xvi.  pt.  iii.  p.  577. 
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‘  electrons,’  attached  to  material  particles,  though  capable, 
some  audacious  thinkers  opine,  of  travelling  free  from  their 
companionship,  and,  in  any  case,  claiming  a  monopoly  in  the 
office  of  electrical  conduction.  Without  the  intervention  of 
electrons,  it  seems,  the  transport  of  electricity  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  Our  telephones  would  be  dumb,  our  cables  would 
transmit  no  messages,  our  lamps  would  cease  to  be  incan¬ 
descent.  The  modern  Ariel  would  no  longer  be  the  minister 
of  Prospero,  but  the  prisoner  of  Sycorax.  Through  the  sole 
agency  of  electrons,  charged  bodies  revert  to  a  normal  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  it  is  by  their  power  of  ‘  ionising  ’  the  surrounding 
air  that  ultra-violet  light,  cathode-rays,  and  Rbntgen-rays 
exercise  their  characteristic  discharging  function.  Gases 
are  said  to  be  ionised  when  their  molecules  are  broken  up 
into  smaller  particles,  or  ‘  ions,’  each  associated  with  an 
electron ;  and  ionisation  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  processes  of  nature. 

The  integrity  of  the  atom  can  then  no  longer,  in  the 
face  of  so  much  cumulative  evidence,  be  maintained.  As  a 
combining  unit  it  subsists  indestructibly.  An  atom  is  the 
chemical  minimum  quantity  ;  there  is  no  such  science  (that 
we  are  yet  aware  ofj  as  sub-atomic  chemistry.  But  sub¬ 
atomic  physics  has  suddenly  acquired  such  interest  and 
importance  that  thought  waits  spellbound  on  the  course  of 
its  advance,  while  traditional  persuasions  adjust  themselves, 
as  best  they  may,  into  conformity  with  its  rapid  develope- 
ments. 

Meanwhile,  some  instruction  may  be  derived  from  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  speculative  situation.  Ideas  are,  of 
course,  not  unanimous,  yet  there  is  approximate  agreement 
on  certain  fundamental  points.  Electrical  theories  of  matter 
are  in  the  ascendant ;  and  they  almost  necessarily  involve 
the  ascription  of  a  virtual  elasticity  to  the  medium.  The 
Lucretian  and  Newtonian  hard  spherical  atom  has  been 
replaced  by  some  form  of  system — a  system  of  intricate  con¬ 
struction,  the  parts  of  which  possess  swift  and  varied  move¬ 
ments — a  system,  moreover,  subject  to  possible  disturbance 
or  even  overthrow  of  equilibrium.  Professor  Larmor  adopts 
the  hypothesis  that  an  atom  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
electrons  in  orbital  revolution ;  that  its  mass  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  its  constituents ;  and  that  inter-atomic 
forces  are  entirely,  or  mainly,  of  an  electrical  nature.  His 
definition  of  an  electron  as  ‘  a  centre  of  convergent  strains 
‘  in  the  ether  ’  removes,  perhaps,  the  blankness  of  ignorance, 
but  conveys  little  of  the  illumination  of  knowledge.  A 
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similar  view  was  advocated  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  with  his 
customary  ingenuity,  in  his  Bomanes  Lecture  delivered  at 
Oxford  on  June  12  last.  Assuming  that  atoms  are  actually 
collections  of  electric  charges  in  violent  motion,  he  deduced 
the  following  two  consequences :  First,  that  since  electrons, 
subject  to  acceleration,  emit  radiations,  luminous  or  other¬ 
wise,  they  must  in  doing  so  lose  energy,  and  tend  to  collapse 
towards  the  centre ;  secondly,  that  the  attendant  increase  of 
velocity  is  likely  to  eventuate  in  the  subversion  of  the 
system.  And  here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  radio-activity. 

M.  Becquerel,  of  Paris,  discovered  in  1896  that  the  scarce 
metal  uranium  has  the  faculty  of  emitting  radiations  which 
blacken  sensitive  films  and  discharge  electrified  bodies. 
Their  properties  are  thus  closely  analogous  to  those  of 
cathode  and  Kontgen  rays.  They  are,  however,  emitted 
spontaneously;  no  exciting  agency  is  needed  to  produce  them ; 
the  metal  of  itself  gives  off  energy  and  gives  it  off  incessantly 
and  irresistibly.  The  outflow  cannot  be  stopped.  This  was 
unprecedented ;  but  it  made  only  a  beginning. 

Uranium — or  rather  its  oxide — was  discovered  by  Klap¬ 
roth  in  1789.  He  named  it  after  the  planet  Uranus,  just 
then  the  dernier  cri  of  celestial  exploration.  The  metal 
belongs  to  the  chromium  group  of  elements.  It  is  blackish 
grey  in  colour,  and  very  heavy,  its  specific  gravity  being 
nearly  nineteen  times  that  of  water,  its  combining  weight 
238  times  that  of  hydrogen.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  no 
other  substance  was  known  to  possess  so  massive  an  atom. 
Uranium  is  mainly  derived  from  pitchblende,  a  velvety  black 
mineral  met  with  in  the  Erzgebirge  and  at  Eedruth  in 
Cornwall.  Doubtless  it  will  before  long  be  found  elsewhere, 
for  the  demand  has  just  now  become  so  keen  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  prospect  for  this  unsightly  product  as  carefully  as 
for  gold.  Pitchblende  is  a  perfect  museum  of  chemical 
rarities.  Composed  fundamentally  of  uranium  oxides,  it 
‘  occludes  ’  a  small  quantity  of  helium,  and  is,  to  a  minute 
extent,  contaminated  with  the  evasive  substance  polonium, 
and  with  the  mysterious  substance  radium. 

The  investigations  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Curie  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  canied  on  in  close  concert.  They 
have  made  common  stock  of  their  faculties  and  endow¬ 
ments,  and  the  brilliant  results  obtained  by  them  stand,  in 
general,  to  their  common  credit.  The  rule  has,  however, 
one  striking  exception.  The  discovery  of  radium  was 
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due  to  a  sagacious  intuition  of  Madame  Curie.*  This 
gifted  Polish  lady  observed  that  pitchblende  in  the  rough 
is  more  strongly  radio>active  than  the  uranium  extracted 
from  it,  and  drew  the  inference  that  the  quality  must 
belong,  in  an  enhanced  degree,  to  some  other  of  its  con¬ 
stituents.  The  dross,  then,  might  repay  attention  better 
even  than  the  pure  ore  ;  and  this  proved  very  emphatically 
to  be  the  case.  As  the  upshot  of  tedious  and  difficult  pro¬ 
cesses  of  ‘  fractionation,*  there  was  procured,  in  1898,  in  the 
Paris  laboratory,  1  decigramme  (l|  grain)  of  pure  radium 
chloride,  the  quintessence,  so  to  speak,  of  fully  a  ton  of 
pitchblende.  This  strange  substance,  in  which  the  riddles 
of  matter  and  energy  seem  to  be  focussed,  is  colourless,  but 
self-luminous.  It  proclaims  its  unusual  quality  by  shining 
in  the  dark.  The  metal  forming  the  base  of  the  salt  is  a 
member  of  the  alkaline- earth  series  headed  by  magnesium, 
and  stands  in  a  particularly  close  relationship  to  barium. 
In  burning,  it  gives  a  brilliant  red  light,  with  a  strongly 
characteristic  spectrum,  the  vivid  lines  composing  which 
correspond  in  arrangement  with  rays  distinctive  of  the 
allied  elements  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium. 
From  the  law  of  these  correspondences,  Eunge  and  Precht 
deduced,  by  a  method  of  scarcely  questionable  validity,  an 
atomic  weight  for  radium  of  258.-t-  Madame  Curie  had 
obtained,  by  less  inferential  means,  the  lower  value  of  225. 

The  supposed  new  radio-active  elements,  ‘  polonium  ’  and 
‘  actinium,*  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  approved  them¬ 
selves  as  really  existent.  Polonium — so  named  by  way  of 
compliment  to  Madame  Curie’s  nationality — is  associated 
with  the  bismuth  ingredient  of  pitchblende,  much  as  radium 
is  with  its  barium-constituent;  but  with  this  important 
difference — that  the  companion  metals  are  in  the  former 
case  inseparable ;  no  amount  of  fractional  crystallisation 
has  availed  to  isolate  polonium.  Nor  can  it  be  individualised 
by  its  spectrum,  while  its  activity  is  perishable  —a  circum¬ 
stance  in  itself  suggestive  of  its  being  merely  ‘  induced,*  not 
inherent.  F.  Giesel  has,  accordingly,  come  to  the  very 
probable  conclusion  that  ^  polonium  *  is  nothing  else  than 
bismuth  which  has  acquired  temporary  self-radiance  through 
the  vicinity  of  radium.}  For  the  quality,  as  we  shall  see 


*  S.  Curie,  ‘Theses  pr^sent^es  &  la  Faculte  des  Sciences,’  Paris, 
1903.  Translated  in  Chemical  News,  August  21  et  seq. 
t  Physikalische  Zeitschrift,  Jahrgang  4,  p.  285. 

}  Chemical  News,  August  7,  1903. 
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presently,  is  as  infectious  as  a  zymotic  disease,  and  almost 
as  difficult  to  ‘  stamp  out.* 

Still  more  dubious  is  the  status  of  *  actinium,’  held  by 
M.  Debierne  responsible  for  the  activity  of  impure  thorium 
salts,  extracted  from  residues  of  pitchblende.*  Thorium 
itself,  on  the  contrary,  has  fully  maintained  the  position 
assigned  to  it  by  C.  G.  Schmidt  in  1898,t  as  a  genuinely 
and  primarily  radio-active  element.  A  member  of  the  tin 
family,  this  metal  has  been  known  since  1828.  Itp  is  derived 
from  the  Norwegian  mineral  thorite  no  less  than  from  the 
North  Carolinian  monazite;  its  affinities  both  for  oxygen 
and  sulphur  are  very  powerful,  and  it  has  a  combining 
weight  of  232. 

Practically,  then,  experiments  in  radio-activity  deal  with 
the  three  substances — uranium,  thorium,  and  raidium ;  and 
these  three  substances  have  the  three  highest  atomic  weights 
of  any  determined  by  chemists.  The  coincidence  is  not 
accidental.  If  atomic  equilibrium  be  not  indefinitely  stable, 
those  systems  in  which  its  adjustments  are  most  complex 
and  delicate  should  be  the  most  liable  to  subversion  ;  and 
radio-activity  appears  to  be  a  concomitant  of  inorganic,  as 
phosphorescence  is  of  organic  decay.  If  this  be  true,  the 
rarity  of  bodies  under  sentence  of  slow  dissolution,  and 
continually  undergoing  that  sentence,  need  occasion  no 
surprise.  The  wonder,  perhaps,  is  that  they  have  survived 
so  long.  In  point  of  fact,  uranium  and  thorium,  although 
of  scanty  occurrence,  are  still  articles  of  ordinary  commerce ; 
but  radium  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  price.  It  can, 
indeed,  be  bought  with  money,  and  so,  possibly,  can  a  roc’s 
egg ;  but  not  even  a  multi-millionaire  could  procure  much 
of  the  former  commodity  or  many  specimens  of  the  latter. 
The  possessor  of  a  ton  of  radium  might,  it  has  been 
estimated  (if  the  market  remained  firm),  pay  oft'  the 
National  Debt;  but  a  ton  of  radium  does  not,  perhaps, 
exist  on  this  earth,  and  the  solar  store  itself  may,  by  this 
time,  be  running  short. 

Chemically  considered,  radium  is  a  normal  substance.  It 
shows  the  affinities  proper  to  its  class,  forming  ordinary 
combinations  in  the  regular  way.  Also  its  spectral  rela¬ 
tions,  which  might  be  expected  to  reveal  subtle  peculiarities 
of  intimate  structure,  correspond  perfectly  to  its  standing 
in  the  chemical  hierarchy.  It  is  its  physical  behaviour  that 


*  Comptes  Keudus,  April  2,  1900. 
t  Wiedeiiiann’s  ‘  Annalen,’  Bd.  Ixv.  p.  141. 
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has  opened  up  a  new  region  of  experience  and  surmise. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  reconstruction  of  ideas  was  prescribed 
by  the  first  observation  of  the  Becquerel-rays,  since  they 
obviously  involved  an  expenditure  of  energy  for  which  there 
was  no  visible  source  of  supply,  and  so  constituted  a  glaring 
anomaly  in  the  admitted  order  of  things.  But  the  pheno¬ 
menon  was  comparatively  inconspicuous.  The  disclosure 
was  made  in  very  small  type :  before  its  full  purport  was 
comprehended,  it  had  to  be  ‘  writ  large,*  as  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  the  processes  connected  with  radium.  For  in 
them  the  activity  of  uranium  is  intensified  at  least  five 
hundred  thousand  times  ! 

Badio-activity  manifests  itself  by  definite,  though  highly 
complex,  effects.  They  develop  partially  in  uranium,  fully 
both  in  thorium  and  radium.  Their  analysis  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  splendid  work  carried  on  at  Montreal  by 
Professor  Kutherford  with  the  able  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Soddy.  He  employed,  for  the  first  time  in  such  researches, 
a  quantitative  method.  He  precisely  measured  results. 
The  scale  by  which  he  gauged  their  intensity  was  the 
ionisation,  in  a  certain  interval,  of  a  given  quantity  of  air. 
And  this,  in  its  turn,  was  known  by  the  readings  of  an 
electrometer.  The  rate  of  leakage  of  electricity,  then,  under 
the  influence  of  the  emitted  rays,  supplied  the  standard  for 
determining  their  efficiency.  And  it  is  one  eminently  trust¬ 
worthy  and  refined.  The  electric  test  for  radio-activity  is 
of  almost  preternatural  delicacy.  Quantities  of  matter  can, 
by  its  aid,  be  detected  five  thousand  times  smaller  than 
those  revealed  spectroscopically.  Yet  the  burning  of  far 
less  than  the  millionth  of  a  grain  of  sodium  suffices  to  bring 
out  its  persistent  pair  of  yellow  rays.  Amounts  ‘  below 
‘  compute  ’  are  thus,  indeed,  concerned  in  the  activities  of 
self-radiance.  What  those  activities  are,  what  they  involve 
and  imply,  we  may  now  more  particularly  consider. 

Thorium  and  radium  give  off,  without  let  or  pause,  three 
kinds  of  ‘  rays,’  besides  an  ‘  emanation.’  The  rays  may  be 
distinguished  as  atomic  (those  designated  Alpha- rays), 
cathodic  (Beta-rays),  and  ethereal  (Gamma-rays).  The  first 
species  are  composed,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
believe,  of  material  atoms,  about  as  massive  as  hydrogen,  or 
perhaps  as  helium-atoms.  They  are  positively  charged 
with  electricity,  can  be  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field,  and 
travel  with  prodigious  velocity.  These  extraordinary  pro¬ 
jectiles  are  flung  forth  so  violently  as  to  attain  a  speed 
estimated  at  approximately  one-twelfth  that  of  light,  or 
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nearly  1 6,000  miles  a  second !  Alpha-rays  are  quickly 
absorbed  by  ordinary  matter,  and  have  an  equivalent 
faculty  for  ionisation,  electric  charges  dispersing,  under 
their  impact,  with  extreme  rapidity. 

The  Beta-rays  are  virtually  matter  in  that  ‘  fourth  state  ’ 
of  which  Sir  William  Crookes  had  the  earliest  intuition. 
They  are  swarms  of  flying  corpuscles,  one  thousand  or  so 
equilibrating  a  hydrogen-atom ;  they  are  strongly  actinic, 
highly  penetrative,  electrically  charged.  And  that  the 
charge  they  carry  is  negative  becomes  evident  through  the 
opposite  curvature  given  to  their  paths  by  magnetic  in¬ 
fluence  from  that  taken  by  the  Alpha-rays.  They  are, 
moreover,  curved  unequally,  and,  like  variously  tinted  light 
in  passing  through  a  prism,  become  dispersed  into  a  ‘  mag- 
‘  netic  spectrum.’  This  intimates,  apparently,  inequalities 
of  velocity  among  the  particles  composing  the  rays.  The 
third  form  of  metallic  radiance  moves  in  straight  lines 
irrespectively  of  the  approach  of  the  strongest  magnet,  and 
traverses  with  facility  tolerably  thick  barriers  of  lead. 
Gamma-rays  are  generally  believed — and  Madame  Curie 
supports  the  opinion — to  be  ultra-luminous  pulses  of  the 
Rontgen  type  started  by  the  disturbing  effect  on  the  ether 
of  atomic  cataclysms;  but  Mr.  Strutt  inclines  to  the  view 
that  they  are  material,  though  electrically  neutral  emis¬ 
sions.* 

The  ‘emanations’  from  radio-active  bodies  are  entirely 
dift'erent  from  any  of  the  rays — Alpha,  Beta,  or  Gamma — 
sent  out  by  them.  They  are  not  shot  away,  like  volleys  of 
red-hot  stones  from  a  volcano;  they  diffuse  slowly  and 
tranquilly  into  the  air,  rendering  feebly  luminous  every 
object  encountered  by  them.  Their  nature  has  been,  with 
brilliant  success,  elucidated  by  Professor  Rutherford.  They 
are,  beyond  doubt,  heavy  gases.  This  is  astonishing.  We 
had  grown  used  to  the  emission  of  rays  of  sundry  kinds — 
deviable  and  non-deviable,  penetrative  of  gross  matter,  or 
readily  stopped  by  a  film  of  mica,  of  rays  ionic,  atomic,  and 
etheric.  But  to  find  metals  bleeding  to  death  (so  to  speak) 
by  the  irrestrainable  welling  forth  of  strange  aerial  sub¬ 
stances  from  their  intimate  parts  was  a  novelty  that  made 
the  breath  come  short.  These  ‘  emanations  ’  (the  word  has 
been  specialised  for  their  designation)  can  be  blown  into 
tubes  by  air-currents  ;  they  traverse  cotton  wool,  sulphuric 
acid,  even  metallic  foil,  but  stop  short  at  mica.  The  most 


*  Proc.  Royal  Society,  August  5,  1903. 
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drastic  chemical  treatment  takes  no  effect  upon  them ;  but 
— and  here  is  the  crucial  point — they  are  condensed  by 
extreme  cold.  At  temperatures  higher  than  that  of  liquid 
air  they  become  totally  inoperative,  but  resume  effectiveness 
when  warmth  is  restored.  They  have,  in  fact,  quite  definite 
boiling-points,  of  approximately  —  150°  C.  for  the  radium 
emanation,  —120°  for  that  of  thorium.  Gases,  accordingly, 
they  must  be;  and  that  they  belong  to  the  inert  class, 
typified  by  argon  and  helium,  is  demonstrated  by  their  in¬ 
accessibility  to  chemical  attack.  From  their  rate  of  diffusion, 
they  are  further  inferred  to  have  atomic  weights  not  less 
than  40  nor  exceeding  100.* 

Now  these  curious  effusions  are  believed  to  be  the  sole 
agency  by  which  radio-activity  is  ‘  induced  ’  or  ‘  excited  *  in 
surrounding  objects.  The  quality  permanent  in  radium  and 
thorium  is  distributed,  as  a  transient  adjunct,  impartially 
all  around.  Any  substance  within  reach  of  the  emanations 
from  them  acquires  for  a  time  their  peculiar  kind  of 
activity,  and  this  seems  to  result  from  the  actual  deposition 
on  their  surfaces  of  an  otherwise  imperceptible  film  of  solid 
radio-active  matter  as  a  disintegration-product  of  the 
gaseous  outflow.  Inestimably  minute  amounts  of  substance 
are,  it  must  be  remembered,  here  in  question.  After 
accumulation  during  thousands  of  years,  they  might  well 
remain  inappreciable  with  the  balance.f 

Emanations  are  electrically  indifferent ;  they  show  no 
polar  preferences.  They  possess,  nevertheless,  the  faculty  of 
ionising  other  gases,  and  assert  their  presence  by  conse¬ 
quent  effects  of  electric  discharge.  But  only  transitorily. 
Thorium  gas  loses  most  of  its  activity  in  a  few  minutes, 
radium  gas  in  some  days.  Both  are  self-luminous ;  their 
passage  through  glass  tubes,  the  retardation  of  its  progress 
in  the  capillary  parts,  the  quickened  flow  in  wider  sections, 
the  pauses  occasioned  by  obstacles,  can  be  followed  with 
ease  by  the  eye  in  a  darkened  room.J  Remarkable  above 
all  is  their  association  with  their  better-known  relatives  of 
the  inert  family.  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Soddy 
obtained  decisive  spectroscopic  evidence  that  the  gases 
evolved  from  radium  bromide  by  solution  in  water  include 
helium.  It  seemed,  moreover,  to  develop  from  the  emana¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  characteristic  helium-rays,  at  first 


*  Rutherford,  ‘  Phil.  Mag.,’  January  1903,  p.  97. 

I  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  *  Phil.  Mag.,’  vol.  iv.  p.  395,  1902. 
t  Ramsay  and  Soddy,  Proc.  Roy.  Society,  July  28,  1903. 
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invisible,  were  derived  from  a  tube  in  which  radium  gas  had 
been  collected,  and  allowed  to  stand  during  four  or  five 
days.  Professor  Rutherford  is  of  opinion  that  the  emergent 
helium  was  really  made  fresh  from  the  emanation.  For  this 
is  apparently  a  fieeting  form  of  matter ;  it  is  breaking  up 
into  others,  and  its  break-up  is  accompanied  by  the  emission 
of  Alpha-rays.  Now  Alpha-rays  are,  as  we  have  said, 
atomic  in  composition,  and  the  weight  assigned  to  the 
atoms  composing  them  possibly  agrees  with  the  atomic 
weight  of  helium.  That  they  are,  in  fact,  helium-atoms  the 
Canadian  investigator  is  persuaded,  and  we  can  rely  upon 
his  neglecting  no  experimental  device  for  testing  the  truth 
of  so  signiBcant  a  view. 

On  March  16,  1903,  a  new  phase  of  the  ‘  mystery  of 
‘  radium  *  was  entered  upon.  M.  Curie  announced  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  pure  radium  chloride  is  self¬ 
heating — that  it  disengages  heat  enough  to  maintaiu  itself 
at  a  constant  temperature  1*5°  C.  (nearly  3°  F.)  above  its 
surroundings.  A  gramme  of  radium,  in  other  words, 
developes  thermal  energy  at  the  rate  of  about  100  small 
calories  per  hour — enough  to  raise  to  the  boiling-point 
it^^wn  weight  of  ice-cold  water.  The  attendant  lumi¬ 
nescence  is  of  an  unexampled  nature.  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Huggins  succeeded,  in  July  last,  in  obtaining  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  its  spectrum  with  an  exposure  of  three  days,  and 
it  proved  to  be  of  a  type  hitherto  only  produced  by  means 
of  electric  discharges.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  a  linear 
spectrum  had  never  previously  been  recorded ;  but  records 
exist  only  to  be  broken  where  radium  is  concerned.  The 
bands  impressed  upon  the  plate  were  certainly  those  of 
nitrogen ;  and  the  nitrogen  stimulated  in  so  unusual  a 
manner  may  have  been  occluded  or  atmospheric  ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  suh  judice. 

The  luminous  effects  due  to  the  action  of  the  new  sub¬ 
stance  on  its  environment  were  strikingly  displayed  in  some 
experiments  performed  by  Sir  William  Crookes  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  March  19.  A  screen  of  zinc  sulphide  (a 
phosphorescent  substance)  placed  in  front  of  a  fragment  of 
radium  nitrate  glowed  with  a  brilliant  illumination,  shown 
by  a  pocket-lens  to  consist  of  separate  splashes  of  light. 
Each  charged  atom  projected  by  the  salt,  and  arrested  by 
the  screen,  blazed  with  the  energy  of  its  transformed  motion. 
With  the  approach  of  the  firing-point  to  the  target,  ‘  the 
‘  scintillations  became  more  numerous  and  brighter,  until, 
‘  when  close  together,  the  flashes  followed  each  other  so 
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*  quickly  that  the  surface  looked  like  a  turbid  luminous  sea.’ 
Moreover,  if  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire,  first  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  radium  nitrate  and  then  dried,  was  allowed 
momentarily  to  touch  the  zinc- sulphide  screen,  the  point 
of  contact  lit  up  and  became  a  centre  of  activity,  the 
surrounding  surface  remaining  *  alive  with  scintillations  ’ 
for  weeks  afterwards. 

Badium  energises  in  many  directions,  some  of  them  out- 
of-the-way  and  peculiar.  Thus,  it  can  ozonise  oxygen — 
that  is,  condense  it  by  rendering  its  molecules  tri-atomic, 
just  as  happens  in  a  thunderstorm.  It  can  also  transform 
white  into  red  phosphorus,  and  induce  other  subordinate 
chemical  changes  signified  by  alterations  in  colour.  Its 
physiological  action  is  very  marked.  Skin-tissues  are 
destroyed  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  emanations  from  it  exert 
a  prejudicial,  if  not  fatal,  influence  upon  the  brains  of  animals 
imperfectly  protected  against  them.  Their  agency,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  prove  invaluable  for  curative  purposes  when 
properly  regulated  and  applied. 

The  property  of  self-radiance  is  inalienable  and  uncon¬ 
trollable.  The  processes  connected  with  it  are  evidently  of 
a  different  order  from  those  habitually  dealt  with  by  chemists ; 
they  are  scarcely  at  all  amenable  to  laboratory  treatment. 
Thoria  can,  it  is  true,  be  deprived,  by  intense  ignition,  of 
emanating  power — which  is,  however,  regained  after  solu¬ 
tion  and  reprecipitation.  Again,  the  outflow  of  radium- 
emanation  is  greatly  quickened  by  the  application  of  heat ; 
but  this  indicates  merely  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of 
escape,  none  in  the  rate  of  production.*  The  store  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  interstices  of  the  salt  is  rapidly  set  free — that  is 
all.  A  curious  anomaly,  however,  affects  the  evolution  of 
heat  by  radium.  Far  from  being  checked  by  extreme  cold, 
it  actually  increases  under  a  condition  paralysing  to  most 
of  the  other  activities  of  matter.  Measured  by  the  strict 
standard  of  the  amount  of  condensed  gas  volatilised  in  a 
given  time,  the  thermal  power  of  radium  bromide,  although 
the  same  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  as  in  a  warm 
room,  becomes  notably  augmented  when  cooled  by  liquid 
hydrogen  to  within  a  score  of  degrees  centigrade  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  zero.  This  fact,  at  present  of  obscure  import,  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  M.  Curie  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  the  aid  of 
the  fine  refrigerating  equipment  established  there  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dewar.  Another  inexplicable  characteristic  of  radium 
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is  that  its  heat-production  rises  gradually  to  a  maximum 
during  a  month  after  the  preparation  of  the  salt,  and  then 
retains,  for  an  indefinite  time,  a  steady  value. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity 
are  subversive  of  ordinary  ideas  in  physics.  They  demand,  at 
least,  a  rebuilding  of  the  edifice  they  form  on  a  wider  and 
stronger  basis.  Now  work  without  waste  is  impossible ;  and 
the  recently  investigated  substances  do  a  great  deal  of  quite 
palpable  work,  yet  show  no  corresponding  signs  of  waste. 
They  suffer  no  perceptible  loss  of  weight ;  their  properties 
remain  unmodified  ;  their  spectra,  which  might  be  expected 
to  betray  incipient  molecular  transformations,  are  unvarying 
and  uncommunicative.  How,  then,  is  their  energy  supplied  ? 
The  question  is  fundamental.  We  are  told,  in  reply,  that  a 
store  is  drawn  upon  never  before,  within  human  experience, 
tapped.  This  is  the  vast  reservoir  of  atomic  energy.  Mole¬ 
cular  energy  is  always  in  play.  It  is  set  free  by  the  lighting 
of  every  jet  of  gas,  the  burning  of  every  coal-fire.  But  no 
chemical  change  touches  the  atom.  Its  penetralia  continue 
inaccessible  during  the  most  explosive  crises  of  combination. 
Nor  are  they  thrown  open  by  heat.  Electricity  alone  wields 
the  key.  For  we  must  believe  that  atoms  are  organised  on 
what  we  may  call  an  electrical  footing.  Particles  of  elec¬ 
tricity  are  the  springs  of  the  mechanism;  electric  forces 
animate  and  govern  it.  The  hydrogen-atom  has  thus  been 
inferred  to  consist  of  about  one  thousand  ‘  electrons ;  ’  and 
these  atoms  of  atoms  being  equal  and  similar  in  all  the 
chemical  elements,  it  is  permissible  to  conclude  that  258,000 
of  them  are  aggregated  in  the  radium-atom.  Professor 
J  .  J.  Thomson  calculates  that  if  each  corpuscle  carried  the 
regulation-charge*  of  negative  electricity  associated  with 
an  equal  positive  charge,  and  if,  further,  these  opposite 
charges  were  separated  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred-millionth 
of  a  centimetre,  then  the  intrinsic  energy  of  radium-atoms 
would  be  so  enormous  that  a  mere  diminution  of  it  by  1  per 
cent,  would  suflBce  to  maintain  during  30,000  years  the 
emissive  manifestations  determined  by  M.  Curie,  t  And 
these  represent,  we  must  remember,  for  each  gramme  of 
radium  an  output  in  work  of  no  less  than  300  foot-pounds 
per  hour. 

Radio-activity,  by  Professor  Rutherford’s  definition,  is  a 

*  Estimated  from  the  best  available  data  at  3‘4  x  10““  electrostatic 
units. 

t  Nature,  April  80,  1903,  p.  602. 
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consequence,  or  an  accompaniment,  of  ‘  sub-atomic  chemical 
‘  change.’  Expressly,  of  ‘  sub-atomic  change.’  In  ordinary 
chemical  processes,  molecules  are  decomposed  and  re¬ 
composed,  their  constituent  atoms  remaining  intact.  But 
here  we  are  on  totally  different  ground.  ‘  Atomic  disinte- 

*  gration  ’  is  the  mot  de  Venigme  in  the  new  ‘  Canadian  ’ 
theory  ;  and  the  Canadian  theory,  for  the  present,  holds  the 
field.  That  it  may  be  superseded  through  the  progress  of 
research  is  amply  possible ;  but,  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  simplicity  of  its  assump¬ 
tions  and  by  the  harmony  which  it  has  substituted  for 
confusion.  The  novel  facts  of  self-radiance  are,  indeed, 
closely  consilient  with  much  that  had  been  observed  before. 
Becquerel-rays  are  the  fit  sequel  to  cathode-rays.  They  re¬ 
assert,  with  added  emphasis,  the  possibility  of  elemental 
decomposition.  What  they  told  for  the  first  time  was  that 
it  might  occur  spontaneously.  The  disruptive  force  of 
electricity  employed  in  a  Crookes  tube  to  reduce  matter  to 
its  ‘  fourth  state  ’  is  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  indis¬ 
pensable.  All  atoms  can  probably  be  pulverised  into 
electrons ;  but  some  are,  ah  initio,  of  so  insecure  a  build  that 
they  tumble  untouched  into  ruins. 

We  may  then  reasonably  admit  that  radium  and  its 
congeners  are  subject  to  an  intimate  alteration  of  structure, 
unintermittent  in  its  progress,  though  infinitesimal  in 
amount.  The  dynamical  equilibrium  of  their  atoms  is 
subject  to  overthrow.  Only  one  out  of  perhaps  thousands 
of  millions  becomes  unstable  at  a  given  instant;  but  the 
effects  of  these  microscopic  cataclysms  are  of  an  intensity 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sparseness  of  their  occurrence. 
They  take  place  by  stages,  each  marked  by  some  common 
and  by  a  few  distinctive  symptoms  detected  and  determined 
by  Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Soddy.  The  primary  event  in 
the  course  of  atomic  dissolution  is  the  emission  of  an  Alpha- 
particle.  This  leaves  behind  an  atom  shattered  in  its 
integrity  and  ready  for  a  further  advance  on  the  downward 
road  to  final  decay.  Such  atoms  constitute  the  so-called 

*  radium-X,’  a  product  separable  in  minute  proportions,  by 
ordinary  chemical  means,  from  the  parent  metal,  and 
embodying,  for  the  time,  the  whole  of  its  activity.  From  it 
exclusively  proceeds  the  ‘emanation,’  and  the  emanation 
usurps  its  radiative  office,  and  transfers  it  to  the  solid 
deposit  which  forms  the  ultimate  recognisable  outcome  of 
the  initial  explosion.  Now  ‘  radinni-X  ’  loses  its  active 
quality  after  a  comparatively  short  time ;  while  it  is  regained. 
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in  corresponding  gradations,  by  the  residual  metal,  at  first 
quite  inert.  There  is  thus  kept  up  between  them  a  see-saw 
of  activity.  The  manufacture  of  radium-X  (and,  similarly, 
of  thorium-X)  is,  in  truth,  always  going  on ;  it  cannot  be 
stopped ;  the  ball  is  set  rolling  that  way. 

Five  disintegration -products  of  radium  have  been  individual¬ 
ised — namely,  radium-X ;  a  self-luminous  gas  (emanation) 
issuing  from  it ;  a  resulting  powdery  precipitate,  also  self- 
luminous  ;  the  cathode-emission  of  electronised  matter ;  and 
the  Alpha-rays,  speculatively  identified  with  helium.  All  are 
material  entities;  all  are  irretrievably  lost  to  the  mother- 
substance  ;  and  the  loss,  though  inconceivably  slow,  is 
continual  and  uncompensated.  Badium  has  then  a  termi¬ 
nable  existence ;  its  span  must  be  comprised  within  a  few 
thousand  years.  How,  we  may  ask,  does  it  happen  to 
survive,  although  as  a  mineral  rarity,  to  our  time  ?  For  wo 
cannot  suppose  a  constituent  of  the  earth’s  crust  to  have 
sprung  into  existence  coevally,  let  us  say,  with  the  building 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  riddle  is  insoluble. 

The  energy  of  radio-active  change  is  estimated  by  our 
Canadian  authorities  to  be  at  least  twenty  thousand  and 
possibly  a  million  times  greater  than  that  liberated  in  any 
molecular  transformation,*  although  some,  and  notably  the 
reaction  between  hydrogen  and  oxygen  giving  rise  to  water, 
take  place  with  extreme  violence.  But  when  we  penetrate 
the  region  of  sub-atomic  chemistry  our  ideas  need  enlarge¬ 
ment  no  less  than  modification.  How  wide  the  enlargement 
has  to  be,  we  may  gather  from  a  few  illustrative  examples 
based  on  exact  calculation.  Professor  Butherford  tells  us 
that  about  three-quarters  of  the  activity  of  radium  results 
from  changes  occurring  in  the  very  minute  quantity  of 
matter  constituting  its  gaseous  emanation.  And  he 
proceeds  to  say ; 

‘If  ever  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  radium  emanation  can  be 
collected  at  one  spot,  it  will  exhibit  some  remarkable  properties.  The 
powerful  radiations  from  it  would  heat  to  a  red  heat,  if  they  would 
not  melt  down,  the  glass  tube  which  contains  it.  This  very  rapid 
emission  of  energy,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  matter 
producing  it,  would  continue  for  several  days  without  much  change, 
and  would  be  appreciable  after  a  month’s  interval.  The  very 
penetrating  rays  from  it  would  light  up  an  X-ray  screen  brilliantly 
through  a  foot  of  solid  iron.’  t 


*  Phil.  Mag.,  June  1903,  p.  589. 
t  Nature,  August  20,  1903,  p.  367. 
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Again,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson*  finds  that  the  presence  of 
radium  in  the  sun,  in  the  small  proportion  of  3*6  grammes 
in  each  cubic  metre  of  its  volume,  would  supply  the  entire 
vivifying  flood  of  the  solar  radiations.  This  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  result,  but  it  refers  only  to  the  sun’s  superficial  emis¬ 
sions,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  tremendous  internal 
heat  which  is  their  source.  A  really  subsistent  globe  con¬ 
taining  the  supposed  small  ingredient  of  radium  (about  one 
part  by  weight  in  50,000)  would  not  perceptibly  shine. 
Pitchblende,  rendered  twenty  times  more  radiferous  than  it 
is,  would  still  be  a  dark  body.  The  whole  of  the  solar 
radium  should  be  concentrated  in  the  photosphere  in  order 
to  make  it  available  for  inundating  space  with  light.  Thus 
understood,  the  calculation  is  highly  instructive. 

In  this  new  wonderland  the  scientific  imagination  naturally 
claims  some  degree  of  licence.  Speculation,  for  instance,  as 
regards  the  genesis  of  the  chemical  elements  is  once  more 
rife.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  material  species  origi¬ 
nated  through  the  break-up  of  radio-active  substances.  It 
is  true  that  these  are  unstable,  and  give  rise,  through  their 
decomposition,  to  sundry  types  of  matter  totally  different 
from  themselves.  We  might  go  so  far  as  to  give  a  qualified 
assent  to  the  view  that  those  very  peculiar  bodies,  the  inert 
gases  of  the  atmosphere,  are  produced  in  this  very  peculiar 
way.  Yet  even  this  admission  we  make  with  hesitation, 
remembering  the  voluminous  cosmical  existence  of  helium 
and  the  extreme  improbability  of  its  having  been  wholly 
derived  from  antecedent  radium. 

As  a  general  plan  of  elemental  manufacture,  that  of 
piling  up  complex  and  unstable  atoms  for  the  mere  pur¬ 
pose  of  arriving,  through  their  disintegration,  at  simple 
and  stable  ones,  might  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  round¬ 
about  and  unintelligent.  Nature  is  accordingly  unlikely  to 
have  adopted  it.  There  is  every  indication,  on  the  contrary, 
that  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium  mark  the  end,  not  the 
beginning,  of  a  course  of  developement.  They  signalise,  we 
can  dimly  see,  the  point  where  the  evolutionary  design,  so 
far  pursued  with  success,  ceased  to  be  practicable.  As  the 
outcome  of  its  execution  we  have  the  whole  series  of  the 
chemical  elements,  variously  constructed  of  one  primal  stuff. 
And  that  primal  stuff  consisted,  we  are  driven  to  believe,  in 
a  crowd  of  ‘  electrons,’  almost  infinite  in  number,  incoherent 
in  arrangement,  boundlessly  diffusive  in  space.  Thus  the 


•  Natixre,  July  9,  p.  222. 
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vaguely  imagined  ‘  protjle  ’  has,  in  a  sense,  been  brought  to 
scientific  cognisance.  It  can  be  manufactured  in  exhausted 
vessels;  may  be,  at  pleasure,  set  free  or  kept  prisoner,  or 
put  through  its  programme  of  luminous,  electrical,  and 
physical  performances.  Yet  all  this  (and  it  is  much)  brings 
us  no  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  What  electrons 
essentially  are  cannot  be  told,  nor  so  much  as  whether  they 
include  any  portion  of  gross  matter.  They  indeed  possess 
mass ;  but  so  does  electricity  in  the  sense  that  it  shows  a 
kind  of  inertia ;  and  thought  is  arrested  with  the  unsatis¬ 
fying  assertion  that  ‘  matter  is  an  electrical  phenomenon.’ 
Granting,  further,  that  electricity  arises  through  a  strained 
condition  of  the  ether,  we  reduce  everything  to  a  unity, 
immense,  indeed,  but  unintelligible. 

Assuming,  however,  as  we  must,  the  existence  of  electrons, 
we  have  to  consider  how  they  might  have  been  built  up  into 
atoms.  It  was  not  possible  without  the  application  of  force 
in  some  form.  The  process,  we  have  to  remember,  was  of 
an  inverse  nature  to  that  by  which  nebulse  presumably  con¬ 
densed  into  stars.  This  latter  is  a  facilis  descensus,  a  flow 
downhill,  an  inevitable  and  iiTeversible  decline  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  plane  of  energy.  But  the  agglomeration  of 
electrons  into  atoms  was  opposite  in  kind  and  tendency.  It 
involved  the  doing  of  work.  Electrons  are  no  doubt  adapted 
for  agglomeration,  yet  they  will  not  agglomerate  unless 
under  compulsion.  Just  so  much  energy  as  a  substance 
gives  out  in  going  to  pieces  was  assuredly  expended  in 
putting  it  together.  A  gramme  of  radium,  according  to 
Professor  Butherford’s  indisputable  statement,  contains  a 
store  of  power  sufficient  to  raise  500  tons  a  mile  high.  An 
engine  of  one  thousand  horse-power  should  be  kept  working 
for  three  hours,  then,  to  produce  that  small  quantity  of  the 
heaviest  of  known  metals.  Whence  did  this  power  come  ? 
How  and  why  was  it  directed  in  this  particular  channel  ? 
Here  we  meet  the  impenetrable  secret  of  creative  agency. 
Further  discussion  would  be  futile. 

Badium  is  an  extreme  case;  but  atoms  of  all  sorts  are 
reservoirs  of  energy,  nor  is  there  any  guarantee  of  their 
absolute  durability.  Mr.  Strutt  fipds  that  most  ordinary 
materials  are,  to  some  slight  extent,  radio-active,*  and 
water  from  deep  wells  at  Cambridge  and  from  hot  springs 
at  Batht  contains  a  gas  endowed  with  a  property  surely 

*  Nature,  Feb.  19,  1903. 

t  Ibid.  April  30, 1903  (J.  J.Thomson),  Aug.  13, 1903  (H.  S.  Allen). 
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signiBcant  of  the  steady  progress  of  disintegration.  ‘  This 
‘  fatal  quality  of  atomic  dissociation,*  Sir  William  Crookes 
declared  in  his  address  to  the  physicists  at  Berlin  on 
June  6,  ‘  appears  to  be  universal,  and  operates  whenever  we 
*  brush  a  piece  of  glass  with  silk ;  it  works  in  the  sunshine 
‘  and  raindrops,  in  lightnings  and  flame  ;  it  prevails  in  the 
‘  waterfall  and  the  stormy  sea.’  Matter  he  consequently 
regards  as  doomed  to  destruction.  Sooner  or  later  it  will 
have  dissolved  into  the  ‘  formless  mist  ’  of  protyle,  and  ‘  the 
‘  hour-hand  of  eternity  will  have  completed  one  revolution.’ 
The  ‘  dissipation  of  energy  ’  has,  then,  found  its  correlative 
in  the  ‘  dissolution  of  matter.’  We  are  confronted  with  an 
appalling  scene  of  desolation — of  quasi-annihilation — sur¬ 
veyed,  nevertheless,  with  cheerful  serenity  by  those  evoking 
it.  And  they  are  rightly  cheerful,  since  the  law  of  con¬ 
tinuity  is  far  from  being  so  inexorable  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  and  the  Designer  of  the  universe  may  be  trusted 
to  see  to  it  that  the  ‘  treasure  of  nature’s  germens  ’  is  not 
spoiled  or  wasted  until  they  have  fully  served  their  turn, 
and  satisfactorily  discharged  the  function  allotted  to  them. 

The  discovery  of  radio-activity  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous  in  the  history  of  science.  ‘There  has  been  a 
‘  vivid  new  start’  (we  again  borrow  Sir  William  Crookes’s 
expressions).  ‘  Our  physicists  have  remodelled  their  views 
‘  as  to  the  constitution  of  matter.’  The  remodelling, 
indeed,  has  barely  commenced.  Thought  must  get  time  to 
clarify.  The  throng  of  novelties  clamouring  for  recognition 
cannot  all  at  once  be  reduced  to  perfect  order.  A  tradi¬ 
tional  standpoint  cannot  be  shifted  without  some  ensuing 
confusion.  What  is  undeniable  is  that  the  Daltonian  atom 
has,  within  a  century  of  its  acceptance  as  a  fundamental 
reality,  suffered  disruption.  Its  proper  place  in  nature  is 
not  that  formerly  assigned  to  it.  No  longer  ‘  in  seipso  totus, 
‘  teres,  atque  rotundus,’  its  reputation  for  inviolability  and 
indestructibility  is  gone  for  ever.  Each  of  those  supposed 
‘  ultimates  ’  is  now  known  to  be  the  scene  of  indescribable 
activities,  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism  composed  of 
thousands  of  parts,  a  star-cluster  in  miniature,  subject  to 
all  kinds  of  dynamical  vicissitudes,  to  perturbations,  acce¬ 
lerations,  internal  friction,  total  or  partial  disruption.  And 
to  each  is  appointed  a  fixed  term  of  existence.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  balance  of  equilibrium  is  tilted,  disturbance  even¬ 
tuates  in  overthrow ;  the  tiny  exquisite  system  finally  breaks 
up.  Of  atoms,  as  of  men,  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
‘  Quisque  suos  patitur  manes.’ 
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Aet.  VI. — 1.  Pecheur  d'hlande.  By  Pieere  Loti.  Paris  : 

Calmann  Levy.  1886. 

2.  Ramuntcho.  By  Pierre  Loti.  Paris ;  Calmann  Levy. 
1897. 

^Phe  commandant  de  marine  who  writes  under  the  pseu- 
donym  of  ‘  Pierre  Loti  ’  has  produced  at  least  two 
masterpieces.  He  has  also  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  works  which  are  not  masterpieces,  but  which  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  charming.  His  sense  for  what  is  picturesque 
excels  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  one  has  to  go 
back  to  Chateaubriand  to  find  a  rival.  He  has  been  some¬ 
times  compared  to  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  but  fortunately 
for  him  no  book  of  his  will  ever  have  the  preposterous  vogue 
of  ‘  Paul  et  Virginie.’  His  imagination  is  Celtic,  and  re¬ 
minds  one  not  infrequently  of  Benan.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  (and  it  has  been  said  before)  that  Pierre  Loti  is  the 
greatest  descriptive  writer  of  modern  times.  Some  folks — 
as  Carlyle  did — hate  descriptions  and  skip  them  whenever 
they  occur.  For  these  the  only  possible  advice  is,  do  not 
read  Pierre  Loti.  For  Loti  is  nothing  if  not  descriptive. 
There  are  no  plots  to  speak  of  in  his  novels,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis  is  not  much  in  his  line.  He  looks  at  human 
nature  very  simply,  and  when  he  is  not  dealing  with  his 
own  experience  he  is  dealing  with  the  experiences  of  very 
simple  folk — soldiers,  sailors,  peasants.  Not  that  he  him¬ 
self  is  a  mere  child  of  nature :  far  from  it.  He  is  essentially 
the  child  of  a  refined  and  perhaps  decadent  civilisation,  and 
he  loves  the  humble  and  meek  through  a  sense  of  contrast. 
One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  M.  Viaud  was  not  popular 
among  his  messmates.  He  used  to  tell  them  frankly  that 
they  were  not  so  interesting  as  common  sailors !  OflBcial 
flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  this,  of  course,  and  Loti — 
as  M.  Viaud  calls  himself — was  not  liked  by  his  brother 
officers.  He  must  have  always  been  too  much  of  a  dreamer, 
one  would  think.  His  temperament  is  obviously  not  of  the 
robust  order.  Delicacy,  fine  apprehension  of  beautiful 
things,  curiosity — these  are  some  of  its  notes,  and  they 
are  not  the  usual  notes  in  the  character  of  an  energetic  and 
effective  sailor. 

As  has  just  been  said.  Loti  has  written  two  masterpieces, 
‘  Pecheur  dTslaude  ’  and  ‘  Ramuntcho.*  The  first,  ‘  Pecheur 
‘  d’Islande,’  came  out  seventeen  years  ago,  and  had  an 
immediate  success,  which  is  rather  remarkable  when  we 
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remember  bow  rarely  a  really  beautiful  work  appeals  to  the 
public  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance.  Till  then  Loti  had 
only  given  proof  of  great  talent,  but  ‘  Pecheur  d’lslande  ’ 
is  a  work  of  delicate  genius,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Loti  is  a  genius  comparable 
to  Victor  Hugo  or  Musset,  but  that  in  ‘  Pecheur  d’lslande  ’ 
we  have  an  element  of  pure  beauty  which  removes  it  from 
the  sphere  of  talent.  And  not  only  is  it  pure  beauty ;  it  is 
also  new  beauty.  There  is  no  novel  like  it  in  French ;  the 
nearest  is  *  La  Mare  au  Liable  ’  of  George  Sand,  that  lovely 
country  idyll.  It,  too,  is  a  work  of  genius — broad  and 
luminous  genius.  The  very  soul  of  the  earth  breathes 
through  it ;  and  the  very  soul  of  the  sea  breathes  through 
*  Pecheur  d’lslande.’  In  Victor  Hugo’s  ‘  Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer  ’  we  have  a  work  of  astounding  force  and  interest,  and  he 
deals  with  the  sea  in  a  wonderful  way,  but  the  soul  is  the 
soul  of  Hugo.  If  we  may  draw  au  analogy  from  the  art  of 
painting,  we  may  say  tlmt  Hugo’s  ‘  Travailleurs  ’  is  like  a 
gorgeous  composition  in  oils,  ‘Pecheur  d’lslande’  like  an 
impressionist  sketch  in  water-colour.  In  Victor  Hugo’s 
work  it  is  not  the  sea  that  is  talking  to  us,  but  Victor  Hugo 
talking  to  us  about  the  sea ;  whereas  in  the  work  of  Loti  we 
are  listening  to  the  very  murmur  of  its  mystery.  How 
beautifully  the  book  opens  I  We  are  on  board  a  fishing-boat 
in  the  midst  of  the  Northern  Sea,  not  far  from  the  coast  of 
Iceland.  The  boat’s  name  is  ‘  Marie.’  There  are  five  men 
aboard  of  her,  but  only  two  of  them  are  going  to  interest  us. 
These  are  Yann  Gaos  and  Sylvestre  Moan.  They  are  cousins. 
Yann,  the  elder,  is  twenty-seven,  and  Sylvestre  seventeen. 
They  both  belong  to  that  valiant  Breton  race  of  fishermen 
who  go  every  year  to  fish  for  cod  in  the  Iceland  seas.  Yann 
is  a  tall,  splendid  fellow,  with  magnificent  bodily  shape  and 
size,  and  rather  haughty  bearing.  He  has  already  performed 
his  service  to  the  State,  and  has  tasted  of  the  joys  of  life 
and  of  love.  He  is  nominally  a  freethinker,  but  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  he  is  religious  and  indeed  superstitious. 
Sylvestre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere  lad,  perfectly  chaste 
and  full  of  reverence  for  the  things  that  belong  to  religion. 
His  old  grandmother,  who  lives  at  Ploubazlanec,  has  brought 
him  up  a  sincere  believer  in  her  own  faith.  Between  Yann 
and  Sylvestre  a  profound  and  tender  friendship  exists,  and 
Sylvestre  has  already  plighted  his  troth  to  Yann’s  sister ;  but 
Yann  has  sworn  not  to  wed — or  rather  he  has  sworn  to  wed 
with  the  sea,  a  rash  oath  which  the  fates  accomplish  in  the 
end.  Well,  those  two,  along  with  the  three  otWs,  are  on 
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board  the  ‘  Marie  ’  off  the  Iceland  shore,  and  the  morning 
has  at  last  come. 

‘  La  lumi^re  matinale,  la  lumi^re  vraie,  avait  fini  par  venir ;  comme 
au  temps  de  la  Genese  elle  s’^tait  s^par^e  d’avec  lea  t^n^bres  qui  sem- 
blaient  s’etre  tast'^es  sur  rhorizon  et  restaient  14  en  masses  tres  lourdes. 
Ell  y  voyant  si  clair,  on  s’apercevait  bien  k  present  qu’on  sortait  de  la 
nuit — que  cette  lueur  d’avant  avait  vague  et  Strange  comme  celle 
des  reves.  Dans  ce  ciel  tr^s  couvert,  tres  6pais,  il  y  avait  9^  et  14 
des  d^chirures  comme  des  perches  dans  un  dome  par  ou  arrivaient 
de  grands  rayons  couleur  d’argent  rose.  Les  nuages  inf^rieurs  4taient 
disposes  en  bande  d’ombre  intense,  faisant  tout  le  tour  des  eaux,  em- 
plissant  les  lointainsd’ind^cision  et  d’obscurit^.  Us  donnaient  I’illusion 
d’un  espace  ferm4,  d’une  limite,  ils  ^taient  comme  des  rideaux  tir^s  sur 
I’infini  pour  cacher  de  trop  gigantesques  niyst^res  qui  eussent  trouble 
I’imagination  des  hommes.  Ce  matin — la  autour  du  petit  assemblage 
de  planches  qui  portait  Yann  et  Sylvestre  le  monde  changeant  du 
dehors  avait  pris  un  aspect  de  recueillement  immense ;  il  s’^tait 
arrange  en  sanctuaire,  et  les  gerbes  de  rayons  qui  entraient  par  les 
trainees  de  cette  vodte  de  temple  s’allongaient  en  reflets  sur  I’eau 
immobile  comme  sur  un  parvis  de  marbre.  Et  puis  peu  4  peu  on  vit 
s’eclairer  tres  loin  une  autre  chimere,  une  sorte  de  decoupure  ros^e 
tres  haute  qui  4tait  un  promontoire  de  la  sombre  Islande.’ 

As  description  of  ocean  scenery  that  passage  takes  high 
rank.  Yanu’s  determination  to  wed  no  one  but  the  sea 
was  a  great  grief  to  Sylvestre,  who  wanted  him  to  marry  a 
fair-haired  girl  of  Paimpol,  called  Gaud  Mevel.  This  Gaud 
Mevel  had  been  an  elder  sister  to  Sylvestre,  and  had  helped 
to  bring  him  up;  for  he  had  been  left  an  orphan  in  his 
early  childhood.  She  looks  no  more  than  twenty,  and  she 
is  very  fair  in  complexion — an  exceptional  thing  in  that 
corner  of  Brittany,  where  the  race  is  dark — very  fair,  but 
with  grey  eyes  and  almost  black  eyelashes.  Her  eyebrows 
are  rather  darker  than  her  hair,  and  that  gives  her  a  look 
betokening  energy  and  will-power.  Her  features  are  Greek 
in  character,  and  there  is  something  very  grave  and  noble  in 
her  carriage.  Her  father,  a  retired  skipper,  had  sent  her  to 
Paris  to  be  educated,  and  she  therefore  became  more  of  the 
demoiselle  than  other  girls  of  her  class.  She  returned  to 
Brittany  every  year,  but  only  in  the  summer-time,  and  so 
had  never  seen  the  Islandais,  or  Iceland  fishers,  who  at  that 
season  were  at  their  cod-fishing.  At  last,  however,  she 
came  back  for  good  and  all  to  Paimpol,  and  that  winter 
she  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  Yann  Gaos.  Then  her  father 
died,  leaving  her  in  utter  poverty,  and  so  she  went  and  lived 
with  Yvonne  Moan,  Sylvestre’s  grandmother. 

Poor  Sylvestre  is  soon  taken  for  his  five  years’  service. 
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and  goes  ofiP  to  Tonkin.  He  is  mortally  wounded  there,  and 
is  sent  back  to  France  on  a  hospital  ship.  The  description 
of  his  death  on  this  ship  is  infinitely  touching ; — 

‘  Pour  lui  faire  plaisir  on  finit  par  ouvrir  un  sabord,  bien  que  ce  fftt 
encore  dangereux,  la  mer  n’^tant  paa  asaez  calmde.  C’^tait  le  aoir  vera 
aix  heurea.  Quand  cct  auvcnt  de  feu  fut  aoulevd  il  entra  de  la 
lumi^re  aeulement,  de  I’^blouisaante  lumi^re  rouge.  Le  aoleil  couchant 
apparaisaait  k  I’horizon  avec  une  extreme  aplendeur  dana  la  d^chirure 
d’un  ciel  sombre ;  sa  lueur  aveuglante  ae  promenait  au  roulia  et  il 
4clairait  cet  hopital  en  vacillant  comme  une  torche  que  Ton  balance. 

.  .  .  Une  derni^re  vision  I’agita  beaucoup :  aa  vieille  grand’m^re 
passant  aur  un  chemin  tr^a  vite  avec  une  expression  d’anxi4t4  d4- 
chirante.  La  pluie  tombait  aur  elle  de  nuages  baa  et  fun^bres.  Elle 
se  rendait  a  Paimpol,  mand^e  au  bureau  de  la  marine  pour  y  etre 
iiiformee  qu’il  4tait  mort.  .  .  .  Et  le  aoleil  magnifique  I’^clairait 
toujours ;  au  couchant  on  elit  dit  I’incendie  de  tout  un  monde,  avec 
du  sang  plein  lea  nuages ;  par  le  trou  de  ce  sabord  ouvert  entrait  une 
large  bandc  de  feu  rouge  qui  venait  finir  sur  le  lit  de  Sylvestre,  faire 
un  nimbe  autour  de  lui.  .  .  .  Ce  aoleil  se  voyait  aussi  la-bas  en  Bre¬ 
tagne  oil  midi  allait  sonner.  Il  (itait  bien  le  mcme  aoleil  et  au  meme 
instant  de  sa  dur^e  sana  Un ;  1&  pourtant  il  avait  une  couleur  tr^s 
diff^rente ;  se  tenant  plus  haut  dans  un  ciel  bleuatre,  il  (iclairait  d’une 
douce  lumi6re  blanche  la  grand’mere  Yvonne  qui  travaillait  a  coudre 
assise  sur  sa  porte.’ 

On  a  pale  autumn  evening  the  letter  which  announced  to 
Yann  the  death  of  his  young  cousin  reached  the  ‘  Marie  ’  on 
the  Iceland  seas.  The  day  had  been  a  hard  and  fatiguing 
one,  and  he  was  just  going  down  to  supper  and  bed.  His 
eyes  heavy  with  sleep,  he  read  the  letter  in  the  little  dark 
cabin  by  the  yellow  light  of  the  lamp.  For  a  time  he 
remained  utterly  dazed,  like  a  man  unable  to  understand 
things.  Naturally  very  shy  and  reticent  about  everything 
that  concerned  his  heart,  he  hid  the  letter  in  his  blue 
jersey,  as  sailors  do,  without  speaking.  On  the  morrow 
while  fishing  he  seemed  to  behold  Sylvestre’s  boyish  face 
and  young  eyes,  and  at  the  idea  of  embracing  him  some¬ 
thing  like  a  veil  suddenly  fell  over  his  eyelids  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  could  not  make  out  what  it  was  at  first,  never 
having  wept  since  he  attained  manhood.  But  now  his 
tears  fell  heavy  and  fast  down  his  cheeks,  and  sobs  broke 
from  his  deep  breast.  He  deemed  that  death  is  the  end 
of  all  things;  and  although  he  had  often  joined  in  the 
prayers  that  are  made  for  the  dead,  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  all  used  to  say  that 
death  ends  all,  he  and  his  sailor  friends,  among  them¬ 
selves,  as  if  it  were  quite  a  sure  and  certain  thing.  But 
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that  did  not  prevent  them  from  having  a  vague  fear  of 
ghosts  and  graveyards,  and  an  extreme  confidence  in  saints 
and  images,  and  more  especially  an  innate  veneration  for 
the  consecrated  ground  that  surrounds  churches. 

After  the  news  of  Sylvestre’s  death  poor  old  Yvonne  Moan 
goes  nearly  mad,  and  the  utmost  distress  makes  itself  felt 
in  her  cottage.  Gaud  is  ever  thinking  of  Yann,  but  Yann 
shows  himself  in  no  hurry  to  woo  her.  At  last  he  makes 
up  his  mind  and  offers  her  marriage.  He  had  always  been 
in  love  with  her  a  little  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  now, 
since  the  death  of  Sylvestre,  his  affections  were  free.  Till 
then  he  had  been  rather  afraid  of  the  ‘  young  lady  ’  in 
Gaud,  but  now  that  their  social  condition  was  the  same 
this  fear  had  no  longer  any  foundation.  So  they  marry. 
On  the  day  of  their  wedding  there  is  a  tempest,  and  the  sea 
appears  to  be  full  of  wrath.  It  prevents  the  young  couple 
and  their  friends  from  going,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  that  stands  on  a  low 
reef  at  the  cliff’s  end.  They  remember  Yann’s  promise  to 
wed  none  but  the  sea.  The  marriage,  however,  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  Yann  and  Gaud  pass  a  delicious  week  together. 
At  the  end  of  it  Yann  goes  aboard  the  ‘  L6opoldine  ’  with 
the  old  crew  of  the  ‘  Marie,’  and  the  whole  fleet  of  fishing- 
boais  makes  for  the  Iceland  coast.  It  is  early  summer. 
For  Gaud  the  summer  passes  in  a  delightful  expectancy. 
And  the  autumn  comes  and  the  Islandais  begin  to  return. 
The  ‘  L4opoldine '  is  among  the  loiterers.  Ten  are  still 
missing.  Then  three  arrive,  and  after  them  five.  Two  only 
remain  behind,  the  ‘  Marie-Jeanne  ’  and  the  ‘  L^opoldine.’ 
And  the  days  pass.  Gaud  said  it  was  quite  natural  this 
delay.  Did  that  sort  of  thing  not  happen  every  year? 
Were  they  not  splendid  sailors,  and  were  not  the  boats  first- 
rate?  And  she  was  terrified  to  find  herself  already 
afraid.  .  .  .  On  the  morning  of  September  10  she  had  come 
for  the  first  time  to  seat  herself  under  the  chapel  porch  and 
re-read  the  names  of  the  young  men  who  had  died. 

In  memory  of 

Gaos,  Yvon, 

Lost  at  sea  near  Norden  Fiord. 

A  shivering  gust  of  wind  arose  from  the  sea,  and  a  whirl 
of  dead  leaves  eddied  into  the  porch.  The  ragged  old  trees 
of  the  churchyard  were  shedding  their  leaves ;  winter  was 
at  hand.  Iceland,  distant  Iceland,  with  its  little  cemetery, 
rose  before  her  eyes.  It  was  lit  from  below  with  the  mid- 
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night  sun.  Suddenly  she  saw  with  horrible  distinctness,  on 
an  empty  space  of  the  wall  that  seemed  to  await  it,  that 
fresh  tablet  which  she  was  dreaming  of.  Then  she  arose  to 
her  full  height  and  gave  a  harsh  cry  like  a  madwoman’s. 

One  day  the  ‘  Marie-Jeanne  ’  returned,  but  Yann  never. 
On  an  August  night,  ofiF  the  coast  of  gloomy  Iceland,  in  the 
midst  of  a  mighty  noise,  he  had  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
the  sea — with  the  sea  which  long  ago  had  been  his  nurse. 
It  was  she  who  had  rocked  him  in  his  cradle,  who  had  made 
him  a  strong  lad,  and  who  had  now  taken  him  back  in  his 
splendid  manhood  to  herself,  to  herself  alone.  A  fathomless 
mystery  had  shrouded  this  monstrous  bridal.  Dark  veils 
h^  waved  over  it  the  whole  time — shifting,  restless  curtains 
that  hid  the  festival.  And  the  bride  uttered  her  mightiest 
voices  to  drown  his  cries.  He,  remembering  Gaud,  his  wife 
after  the  flesh,  had  defended  himself  in  a  gigantic  strife 
against  this  spouse  from  the  grave  until  the  moment  when 
he  yielded  himself  up,  opening  his  arms  to  receive  her  with 
a  mighty  cry,  his  arms  outstretched  and  stiffened  for  ever. 
And  at  his  wedding  all  were  present — those  whom  he  had 
bidden  long  ago — all  except  %lvestre,  who  had  gone  away 
to  sleep  among  enchanted  gardens,  far  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

The  tale  ends  there.  It  is  sad,  infinitely  sad,  like  life, 
like  death.  But  the  sadness  is  not  one  that  does  us  harm. 
It  is  not  like  the  sadness  that  is  aroused,  for  example,  by 
the  books  of  Maupassant,  that  prodigious  writer.  It  is  sad 
as  the  end  of  autumn  is  sad,  as  all  beautiful  things  are  sad. 
We  feel  moved  to  weeping,  but  the  tears  we  shed  are  sweet. 
We  accept  life  and  death  with  more  resignation.  And  herein 
lies  the  profound  charm  of  Loti.  He  sees  things  simply, 
directly,  naively.  He  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
of  life ;  he  has  no  philosophy,  or  rather  his  philosophy  is  to 
have  none.  His  soul  is  deeply  poetical,  and  his  vision  is 
limpid,  delicate,  and  true.  We  have  no  English  writer  with 
whom  to  compare  him.  In  fact,  no  Englishman  could  write 
like  Loti.  He  is  essentially  French.  His  consciousness, 
too,  seems  to  be  devoid  of  any  kind  of  moral  or  intellectual 
colouring.  One  could  almost  imagine  he  had  never  been 
educated,  and  that  he  writes  as  for  the  first  time.  Yet  we 
know  well  enough  that  cannot  be  so.  What  he  has  managed 
to  do,  however,  is  to  have  divested  himself  of  all  parti  pris, 
and  let  life  shine  through  him  on  the  written  page.  His 
mind  is  not  a  ‘  dome  of  many-coloured  glass,’  but  crystal- 
clear  ;  and  the  radiance  that  passes  through  it  is  not  that  of 
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eternity,  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  beauty  of  earth  and 
the  beauty  of  the  children  of  men.  There  is  something  of 
the  inevitableness  of  Wordsworth  about  him.  And  perhaps 
this  is  one,  at  least,  of  the  purposes  of  education — to  make 
us  able  to  sweep  away  all  the  prejudices,  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  that  the  evolution  of  the  race  has  accumulated  in 
our  brains,  and  so  get  to  feel  something  of  what  Adam  felt 
when  he  gave  the  animals  their  names. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Loti  in  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux 
‘  Mondes  ’  he  tells  about  his  experience  in  India,  whither  he 
went  to  seek  for  a  religion.  There  is  the  same  charm  about 
his  magazine  article  as  there  is  about  his  books.  He  is  a 
man  who  emphatically  sees  things.  For  him,  as  for  Th4o- 
phile  Gautier,  the  exterior  world  exists.  But  he  seems 
to  penetrate  into  the  intimate  life  of  things  too.  If  the 
Hindu  soul  knows  really  more  of  the  mystery  of  life  than 
the  Occidental  soul,  then  it  is  likely  that  Loti  will  attain 
to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  that  mystery  than  almost  anybody 
else  could.  To  Rudyard  Kipling  the  soul  of  the  East  seems 
to  be  a  closed  book — as  it  naturally  would.  Great  as  is  the 
English  writer’s  talent,  indubitable  indeed  as  is  his  violent 
genius,  he  does  not  make  us  feel  the  spell  of  the  mystic, 
brooding  East.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  rough,  rank 
mind  of  the  coarser  British  soldier,  and  the  more  unpleasant 
types  of  British  officer  and  civil  servant,  and  he  has  an 
extraordinary  sense  for  situation ;  but  most  of  his  work  will 
disappear  and  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  not  beautiful.  The  devil 
who  whispers  behind  the  leaves  is  an  excellent  critic.  *  It 
*  is  clever,  but  is  it  art?’  Yes,  that  is  just  the  question 
of  questions.  Kipling  is  appallingly  clever,  Loti  is  not 
clever  at  all,  or  he  is  too  clever  to  show  that  he  is.  We  can 
seldom  get  away  from  Kipling’s  cleverness;  it  becomes  a 
perfect  obsession,  he  positively  batters  us  with  it.  Each  of 
his  tales  is  like  a  glass  of  fiery  spirits.  In  this  he  rather 
resembles  Guy  de  Maupassant,  who  is  even  cleverer,  but  has 
much  of  the  same  brutality  of  mind.  There  is  no  brutality 
in  Loti.  To  some  English  minds  that  want  of  brutality 
seems  a  positive  defect.  They  would  more  readily  excuse 
Loti’s  many  amorous  adventures,  for  example,  if  either  he 
talked  about  them  less  or  talked  about  them  more  brutally. 
That  is  the  characteristic  Puritan  attitude,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  the  Puritan  in  Loti. 

Loti’s  total  lack  of  moral  fervour,  his  profound  senti¬ 
mentality,  his  femininity,  want  of  robustness,  and  general 
gracility,  must  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  any  man  whose 
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hero  is  John  Bunyan.  Fortunately  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  a  world,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  literature 
there  are  many  mansions.  One  thing  Loti  is  not  (and 
this  negative  excellence  must  be  accounted  to  him  for  much), 
and  that  is,  a  Philistine.  His  work  sometimes  lacks  dis¬ 
tinction — a  quality  that  has  almost  died  out  of  both  French 
and  English  literature — but  it  is  never  Philistinish.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  always  literature.  Loti  at  his  worst  is  always 
literature,  which  Kipling  hardly  is  at  his  best.  The  French 
language  is  very  helpful,  of  course.  One  must  always 
remember  (and  discount)  that.  Even  that  grimy  master, 
Zola,  sometimes  might  deceive  the  elect,  thanks  to  the 
medium  of  the  French  tongue.  It  is  hard  to  be  unliterary 
in  French,  though  no  doubt  writers  like  Mallarme  and 
Maeterlinck  succeed  wonderfully  in  their  different  ways — if 
one  can  call  the  work  of  either  French.  Gibberish  and 
what,  for  want  of  a  worse  word,  we  may  call  *  Belgian  ’  seem 
rather  the  respective  languages  of  these  two  writers.  Loti 
writes  beautiful,  clear,  straightforward  French.  His  voca¬ 
bulary  is  small ;  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  large,  and  he 
uses  it  like  an  artist. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  his  other  and  greater  masterpiece, 
*  Hamuntcho.’  In  this  extraordinary  and  fascinating  tale  of 
the  Pyrenees  Loti  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  genius. 
His  power  of  description  here  becomes  almost  marvellous. 
There  is  a  sobriety,  a  delicacy,  a  simplicity  about  it  that 
only  the  finest  literature  possesses.  Never  a  word  too  much. 
Like  the  highest  forms  of  beauty  it  has  a  certain  austerity. 
There  is  no  trace  of  exaggeration  or  emphasis.  The  story 
unfolds  itself  with  consummate  naturalness  and  perfection 
of  ease.  It  has  that  inevitableness  which  is  such  a  marked 
characteristic  of  Loti’s  work.  From  the  first  we  feel  what 
the  ending  must  be.  In  the  early  chapters  there  are  touches 
of  that  irony  called  ‘  Sophoclean,’  and  the  story  moves 
onward  with  the  fatefulaess  of  a  Greek  drama  to  its 
appointed  end.  There  is  something  of  that  quality  of  sheer- 
neas  in  this  tale  of  peasant  life  among  the  Pyrenees  which 
we  find  in  that  little  masterpiece  of  English  letters,  ‘  A  Vil- 
‘  lage  Tragedy,’  by  Margaret  Woods.  But  it  is  not  so  grim. 
It  is  more  beautiful.  Both  are  tragedies,  but  the  English 
one  is  unrelieved  in  its  sombre  intensity. 

‘  Eamuntcho  ’  is  the  story  of  an  unhappy  love.  The  hero 
is  a  young  Pyrenean  peasant  called  Eamuntcho,  or,  in  its 
French  form,  Eaymond.  He  is  a  mere  lad,  but  is  ^ready 
betrothed  to  a  girl  called  Gracieuse,  who  is  the  daughter 
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of  a  certain  Dolores  Detcharry.  Raymond  is  eighteen  years 
old,  Gracieuse  fifteen.  He  is  an  illegitimate  child,  his 
mother  Franchita  having  been  seduced  in  her  youth  by  a 
young  Frenchman.  This  fact  has  made  Dolores  very  un¬ 
willing  to  countenance  Raymond’s  courtship  of  her  daughter. 
So  the  betrothal  remains  a  secret.  Poor  Franchita  had 
lived  ever  since  the  birth  of  her  son  in  a  quiet  and  laborious 
way,  and  had  won  the  respect  of  everybody.  Raymond, 
like  other  young  and  adventurous  men  of  his  class,  led 
the  life  of  a  smuggler — a  trade  considered  entirely  honour¬ 
able  by  his  society,  and  not  discountenanced  by  the 
Church.  But  Raymond  is  no  ordinary  Basque  youth.  He 
has  received  from  his  father  tastes  and  ideas  that  do 
not  belong  to  his  position,  and  the  good  cure  of  Etchezar 
has  developed  these  tastes  and  ideas  %  giving  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  education.  He  dreams  of  going  to  South  America 
to  make  his  fortune.  His  cherished  method  of  doing  so 
strikes  one  as  rather  original.  It  happens  that  he  is  one 
of  the  best  players  of  the  country-side  at  a  game  of  ball 
called  hlaid — a  game  which  seems  to  resemble  our  game  of 
‘  fives  ’ — and  he  hopes  to  make  money  out  in  Guatemala  as 
a  professional !  This  game  has  come  down  from  the  re¬ 
motest  antiquity,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon  the  villagers 
betake  themselves  to  a  playing-court  near  the  church  and 
watch  the  champions  at  their  game.  On  either  side  of  the 
court  rise  long  flights  of  red  stone  steps.  On  them  the 
spectators  sit,  like  the  Greeks  of  old  in  their  theatres. 
Raymond  and  the  brother  of  Gracieuse,  Arrochkoa  by  name, 
are  the  two  champions  of  the  village  of  Etchezar,  and  they 
are  great  friends.  Arrochkoa  favours  Raymond’s  courtship 
of  his  sister.  That  is  how  matters  stand  when  the  story 
begins.  And  how  characteristically  it  opens  !  ‘  Los  tristes 

‘  courlis,  annonciateurs  de  I’automne,  venaient  d’apparaitre 
‘  en  masse  dans  une  bourrasque  grise,  fuyant  la  haute  mer 
‘  sous  la  menace  des  tourmentes  prochaines.’  The  beautiful 
melancholy  note  is  struck  at  once,  but  gently.  It  gets  louder 
as  the  passage  proceeds  : — 

‘  Sur  les  campagnes  pyreatiennes,  toutes  de  broussailles  ou  de  grands 
bois,  les  Didlancolies  des  soirs  pluvieux  d’arricre-saison  deacendaient 
Icntement  enveloppantes  comme  des  suaires,  tandis  que  Ramuntcbo 
chcminait  par  le  sentier  de  mousse,  sans  bruit,  cbauss^  de  semelles  de 
cordes,  souple  et  silencieux  dans  sa  marche  de  montagnard.* 

Just  as  in  ‘  Pecheur  d’Islande,’  a  spirit  of  the  outer  world 
is  very  present.  There  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  sea — the 
hungry  sea  that  devours  the  sailor-folk,  and  with  whom  Yann 
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celebrated  such  dreadful  bridal ;  here  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Euscarian  race — that  strange  race,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
European  races,  the  race  that  was  there  before  the  coming 
of  the  Celts,  the  Latins,  and  the  Greeks,  and  which  has  in 
some  sort  survived  them.  It  was  they  who  built  the  so- 
called  Drnidical  circles  in  Brittany  and  in  Britain,  and  their 
language  has  no  affinity  with  the  Aryan  tongues.  Else¬ 
where  this  dark-haired  Iberian  race  has  lost  itself  among  the 
conquering  nations  and  learnt  their  speech,  but  here  in  the 
Basque  Provinces  it  has  subsisted  and  endured,  and  preserved 
its  secular  language.  Among  all  their  ancient  customs  and 
usages  one  thing  makes  a  curious  contrast.  The  women 
dress  in  the  very  latest  French  fashions,  and  with  an  amount 
of  taste  that  is  unknown  in  other  provinces  of  France.  The 
race  is  very  religious,  very  Catholic.  Free-thought  has  no 
entry  here,  or  not  much. 

As  already  said,  Rarauntcho  and  Gracieuse  are  secretly 
engaged.  Ramuntcho’s  mother  suspects  as  much,  and  is 
inwardly  delighted;  for  Dolores  Detcharry  has  never  for¬ 
given  Franchita  for  her  early  fault,  and  Franchita  feels  that 
a  marriage  between  her  son  and  Dolores’s  daughter  would  be 
a  sort  of  vengeance.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  mother  of 
Gracieuse  that  poor  Raymond  has  to  fear  as  a  far  more 
terrible  and  puissant  mother.  Even  in  the  happy  days  of 
their  betrothal  he  was  jealous  of  the  influence  that  the  nuns 
seemed  to  exercise  over  the  mind  of  his  sweetheart.  Witness 
the  following  conversation : — 

‘  “  Gatchutcha  ”  (her  diminutive  pet  name),  said  he,  “  you  are  always 
with  the  nuns.  Why  do  you  go  to  them  so  often  ?  Are  you  very  fond 
of  them  ?  ” 

‘  “  The  nuns  7  No.  .  .  .  And  as  for  the  bonne  rnere,  I  am  like  mother, 
1  cannot  abide  her.” 

‘  “  Well  then,  why  .  .  .” 

*  “  Oh,  well,  I  like  their  singing  and  their  chapel  and  their  house — I 
can’t  explain ;  .  .  .  and,  besides,  boys  never  understand  these  things.”  ’ 

The  smile  with  which  she  said  this  was  immediately 
allowed  to  die  away,  and  her  face  assumed  that  absent  look 
which  Raymond  had  so  often  observed.  She  was  looking 
fixedly  before  her ;  but  there  was  only  the  road  with  nobody 
on  it,  only  the  leafless  trees  and  the  dark  and  overhanging 
mass  of  the  mountains.  But  one  would  have  said  that 
Gracieuse  was  rapt  into  a  melancholy  ecstasy  by  things  she 
beheld  beyond  this  world,  things  that  Ramuntcho’s  eyes 
could  not  see.  And  during  their  silence  the  midday  Angelus 
began  to  ring,  shedding  still  more  peacefulness  over  the 
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tranquil  village  that  was  basking  in  the  sun.  Then  they 
bowed  their  heads  and  made  their  artless  sign  of  the  cross. 
When  the  last  vibration  of  the  holy  bell  had  died  away, 
Raymond,  making  an  effort,  said  : — 

‘Gatchutcha,  I  am  afraid  at  seeing  you  always  in  their  company. 
I  sometimes  ask  myself  if  you  have  not  some  idea  at  the  back  of  your 
head.’ 

Filing  her  dark  eyes  upon  him  with  a  gentle  reproachful- 
ness,  she  replied  : — 

‘  How  can  you  say  that  after  all  the  sweet  talk  we  had  last  Sunday  ? 
If  I  were  to  lose  you  .  .  .  oh,  then  perhaps — certainly,  indeed  1  But 
till  then  .  .  .  oh,  you  may  be  quite  easy,  Bamuntcho  darling.’ 

Poor  Ramuntcho  must  have  often  remembered  those 
words  in  after  days.  He  continues  the  smuggling  trade 
with  Arrochkoa  and  the  chief  of  the  band,  whose  name  is 
Itchoua.  Trade  is  brisk,  thanks  to  their  boldness  and  the 
carelessness  of  the  Spanish  guards.  One  night,  however, 
they  were  nearly  caught,  through  Ramuntcho’s  being  tired 
and  falling  asleep.  In  the  morning,  however,  they  found 
themselves  safe  and  sound  in  the  French  waters  of  the 
Bidassoa.  A  curious  passage  occurs  here ;  it  illustrates  Loti’s 
sense  for  strange  yet  elemental  things : — 

‘  Tout  a  coup,  de  cette  barque  qui  etait  si  tranquilic  ot  qui  n’avait 
plus  que  rimportiince  d’une  ombre  a  peine  rdelle  au  milieu  de  tant  de 
nuit,  un  cri  s’dleve  suraigu,  terrifiant ;  il  rcmplit  le  vide  et  s’en  va 
ddchirer  les  lointains.  ...  II  est  parti  de  ces  notes  tres  hautes  qui 
n’appartiennent  d’ordinaire  qu’aux  femmes,  mais  avec  quelque  chose  de 
rauque  et  de  puissant  qui  indique  plutdt  le  mule  sauvage;  il  a  le 
mordant  de  la  voix  des  chacals  et  il  garde  quand  meme  on  ne  salt  quoi 
d’humain  qui  fcait  d’avantage  fr^mir ;  on  attend  avec  une  sorte  d’angoisse 
qu’il  finisse,  et  il  est  long,  long,  il  oppres.se  par  son  inexplicable 
longueur.  .  .  .  Il  avait  commence  commeunhautbramementd’agonie,et 
void  qu’il  8’ach6ve  et  s’eteint  en  une  sorte  de  rire  sinistrement  burlesque 
comme  le  rire  des  fous.  .  .  .  dependant  autour  de  I’homme  qui  vient 
de  crier  ainsi  k  I’avant  de  la  barque  aucun  des  autres  ne  s’(itonne  ni  ne 
bouge.  Et  apres  quelques  secondes  d’apaisement  silencieux  un  nouveau 
cri  scmblable  part  de  I’arricre  rcpondant  au  premier  et  passant  par  les 
memes  phases — qui  sont  de  tradition  infinimcnt  ancienne.  Et  c’est 
simplement  I’irrintzina,  le  grand  cri  basque  qui  s’est  transmis  avec 
fiddif^  des  fonds  de  I’abime  des  ftges  jusqu’aux  hommes  de  nos  jours 
et  qui  constitue  Tune  des  dtrangct6s  de  cette  race  aux  origines  envelop- 
p^ss  de  myst^re.  Cela  ressemble  au  cri  d’appel  de  certaines  tribus 
Peaux-Kouges  dans  les  forets  des  Ameriques ;  la  nuit  cela  donne  la 
notion  et  I’insondable  effroi  des  temps  primitifs  quand  des  milieux  des 
solitudes  du  vieux  monde  hurlaient  des  hommes  au  gosier  de  singe.’ 
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Loti  excels  in  the  description  of  picturesque  and  curious 
things.  Here  is  another : 

*  Un  frais  matin  d’avril  ils  cheminaient  tous  deux  vers  I’dglise, 
Gracieuse  et  Gaymond,  elle  d’un  air  demi-grave,  demi-moqueur,  d’un 
petit  air  particulier  et  tr^s  dr61e  le  menant  la  pour  lui  faire  faire  une 
|)^niteDce  qu’elle  lui  avait  commandde.  Dans  le  saint  enclos  les  par¬ 
terres  des  tombes  redeurissaient  comme  aussi  les  rosiers  des  murailles. 
Une  fois  de  plus  les  seves  nouvelles  s’dveillaient  au-dessus  du  long 
sommeil  des  morts.  Ils  entrdrent  ensemble  par  la  porte  d'en  bas  dans 
I’dglise  vide  oil  la  vieille  benotte  en  mantille  noire  dtait  seule  dpousse- 
tant  les  autels.  Quand  Gracieuse  eut  donnd  k  Ramuntcho  I’eau  bcnite 
et  qu’ils  curent  fait  leur  signe  de  croix,  elle  le  conduisit  a  travers  la 
nef  Bonore  pavee  de  dalles  fundraires  jusqu’ii  uue  dtrange  image 
accrochdo  au  mur  dans  un  recoin  d’ombre  sous  les  tribunes  des 
hommes.  C’dtait  une  peinture  empreinte  d’un  mysticisme  ancien  qui 
reprdsentait  la  figure  de  Jdsus,  les  yeux  fermds,  le  front  sanglant, 
I’expression  lamentable  et  morte ;  la  tete  semblait  tranchde,  sdparde  du 
corps,  et  posd'i;  la  sur  un  linge  gris.  Au-dessous  se  lisaient  les  longues 
Litanies  de  In  Sainte-Face  qui  ont  dtd  composdes,  comme  chacun  sait, 
pour  ctre  dites  en  punition  par  les  blasphdraateurs  repentants.  La 
veille  Ramuntcho  dtant  en  coldre  avait  jurd  tres  vilainement:  une 
kyrielle  tout  ii  fait  inimaginable  de  mots  oil  les  sacrements  et  les  plus 
saintes  choscs  se  trouvaient  melds  aux  comes  du  diable  et  a  d’autres 
vilenies  plus  aiTreuses  encore.  C’cst  pourquoi  la  ndcessitd  d’uue  peni¬ 
tence  s’etait  imposde  ii  I’esprit  de  Gracieuse.  “  Allons,  mon  Ramuntcho, 
recommanda-t-elle  en  s'dloignant,  n’omets  rien  de  cc  qu’il  faut  dire.” 
Kile  le  quitte  done  devant  la  Sainte-Face,  conimen^ant  de  murmurer 
BOS  litanies  ii  voix  basse,  et  se  rendit  aupres  de  la  benotle  pour  I’aider  a 
changer  I’eau  des  paquerettes  blanches  devant  I’autel  de  la  Vierge.* 

A  quaint  and  pretty  episode.  But  we  must  resume  the 
thread  of  the  story. 

The  day  comes  when  Ramuntcho  must  leave  Etcliezar  to 
fulfil  his  three  years  of  service  in  the  navy.  He  goes,  and 
for  three  years  he  serves  on  board  a  frigate.  Although  his 
heart  remains  true  to  Gracieuse,  yet  that  Joes  not  prevent 
him  from  snatching  an  occasional  bonne  fortune  in  his 
wandering  life.  Gracieuse  remains  absolutely  faithful  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  her  mother,  who  has  ended  by  dis¬ 
covering  all.  The  haughty  Dolores  is  furious  when  she 
learns  how  matters  stand,  and  swears  that  her  daughter 
shall  never  marry  a  penniless  bastard ;  and  one  day  she  says 
as  much  to  Franchita,  who  answers  her  in  a  proud  and 
haughty  tone.  A  rich  man  asks  for  the  hand  of  Gracieuse, 
but  is  refused  peremptorily  by  her.  Then  her  mother  takes 
her  with  her  very  far  from  the  village  of  Etch^zar  to  visit 
relations  in  the  Haut-Pays.  Suddenly  the  news  spreads 
that  Gracieuse  is  undergoing  her  novitiate  among  the  nuns 
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of  Sainte-Marie  du  Eosaire,  in  a  province  of  Gascony,  where 
the  bonne  mhre  of  Etchezar  is  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Dolores  had  reappeared  alone  in  her  cottage.  Her  look 
was  both  bad  and  sad.  No  one  knew  how  the  little  golden¬ 
haired  g^rl  had  been  forced  into  compliance,  or  how  the 
shining  gates  of  life  had  been  closed  in  her  face ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  initial  stages  had  been  duly  accomplished,  and 
without  even  her  brothers  seeing  her,  she  had  pronounced 
her  vows  there  while  Eaymond,  in  a  far-off  colonial  war, 
was  winning  his  sergeant’s  stripes  and  his  medal. 

As  one  can  see,  the  story  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
‘  Pecheur  d’Islande,*  except  that  this  time  the  sailor  comes 
home.  He  returns  with  a  broken  heart,  for  he  has  heard  of 
Gracieuse’s  action.  He  finds  his  mother  Pranchita  dying 
of  fever,  and  he  bethinks  him  of  the  love  he  owes  her  before 
he  thinks  of  his  love  for  his  sweetheart.  He  nurses  his 
mother  till  the  end  comes.  Poor  Pranchita  dies  without 
telling  him  his  father’s  name,  but  he  discovers  it  later  on. 
At  the  last  hour  there  is  a  conversation  between  mother  and 
son,  which  I  will  venture  to  translate  : — 

‘  “  And  who  was  it  you  saw  in  the  village,  son  ?  ’’  she  asked  during 
one  of  those  intervals  of  improvement  in  her  condition  which  occurred 
in  the  early  morning  hours  after  the  fever  had  abated,  “  and  who  was 
it  you  saw  in  the  village  7  ”  In  talking  she  tried  to  preserve  a  cheerful 
air,  as  if  she  were  talking  of  nothing  in  particular,  being  afraid  to 
touch  upon  grave  subjects  and  to  elicit  disquieting  answers. 

‘  “  I  saw  Arrocbkoa,  mother,”  he  replied,  in  a  tone  which  brought 
burning  questions  to  mind. 

‘  “  Arrochkoa !  and  how  did  he  treat  you  ?  ” 

‘  “  Oh,  he  talked  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  brother.” 

‘  “  Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  Oh,  it  was  not  he  that  drove  her  to  .  .  .” 

‘  “  He  even  said  .  .  He  dared  not  go  on,  and  bowed  his  head. 

‘  “  What  did  he  say,  my  son  ?  ” 

‘  “  Well,  he  said  that  it  had  been  very  cruel  to  shut  her  up,  .  .  . 
and  that  perhaps  .  .  .  even  now  if  she  saw  me  again  ...  he  almost 
thought  .  .  .” 

‘  She  sat  up  in  her  bed  in  the  excitement  of  the  vision  brought 
before  her  by  these  words.  With  her  thin  hands  she  brushed  aside 
her  hair,  that  had  lately  become  white,  and  her  eyes  became  young 
and  full  of  life.  Her  expression  almost  seemed  evil,  so  full  was  it  of 
the  joy  of  vengeance.  “  He  said  that  to  you,  did  he  ?  ” 

‘  “  Would  you  give  me  your  pardon,  mother,  if  I  tried?  ” 

‘  She  took  his  two  hands,  and  they  remained  silent,  neither  daring  to 
utter  the  sacrilegious  thing  which  was  burning  in  their  heads.  The 
wicked  look  died  out  of  her  eyes. 

‘  ”  Give  you  my  pardon  !  ”  she  replied ;  “  oh,  as  for  me,  you  know  well 
enough  I  would.  .  .  .  But  do  not  do  it,  my  boy,  1  entreat  you,  do  not 
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do  it.  It  would  bring  misfortune  on  both  of  you.  Never  think  of  it 
again,  Ramuntcho — never  think  of  it  again." 

‘  Then  they  became  silent,  for  they  heard  the  step  of  the  doctor 
coming  to  pay  his  daily  visit.  And  that  was  the  last  time  they  were 
ever  to  speak  about  it  in  their  lives. 

‘  Raymond  now  knew  that  even  after  death  she  would  not  curse  him 
for  doing  or  attempting  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  this  pardon  of 
hers  was  all  he  wanted.  Now  that  he  knew  it  was  his,  the  hardest 
obstacle  between  him  and  his  betrothed  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
fallen.' 

Poor  Eamuntcho,  he  little  knew  against  what  barrier  far 
harder  to  get  over  than  his  mother’s  will  he  was  going  to 
dash  himself  !  After  her  death  he  plans  with  his  friend 
Arrochkoa  to  carry  off  his  sweetheart.  They  determine  to 
go  to  the  convent  where  she  is  and  try  and  persuade  her  to 
flee  with  them.  They  come  to  a  place  called  Amezqueta  as 
the  day  is  ending.  This  last  scene  is  the  finest  of  all,  and 
one  would  like  to  quote  it  in  its  entirety ;  but  a  part  must 
sufiice.  They  arrive  at  the  convent,  and  the  Superior  makes 
them  sit  down  in  the  parlour.  Arrochkoa  sits  beside  his 
sister,  Eaymond  opposite.  And  this  is  how  the  writer 
describes  things : — 

‘  Ils  sont  I’un  devant  I’autre  enfla,  I’amante  et  I’amant,  et  un  silence 
]>lein  de  battemenfs  d’arteres,  plein  de  soubresauts  d’ames,  plein  de 
fievrea,  descend  sur  eux. 

‘Yraiment,  void  que  dans  ce  lieu  on  ne  sait  quelle  paix  presque 
douce  et  un  peu  tombale  aussi  enveloppe  d^s  I’abord  I’entrevue  terrible ; 
au  fond  des  poitrines  les  coeurs  frappent  a  grands  coups  sourds,  mais 
lea  paroles  d’amour  ou  de  violence,  les  paroles  meurent  avant  de  passer 
Ics  l^vres  .  .  .  et  cette  paix  de  plus  en  plus  s’dtablit ;  il  semble  qu’un 
suaire  blanc  peu  k  peu  recouvre  tout  id  pour  calmer  et  eteindre. 
Rien  de  bien  particulier  pourUint  dans  ce  parloir  si  humble ;  quatre 
murs  absolCiment  nus  sous  une  couclie  de  chaux ;  un  plafond  de  bois 
brut,  un  plancher  ou  Ton  glisse,  tant  il  est  cir<5  soigneusement,  sur  une 
console  une  Vierge  de  platre  dej4  indistincte  parmi  toutes  les  blancheurs 
scmblables  de  ce  fond  oil  le  cr^puscule  de  mai  ach^ve  de  mourir.  Et 
une  fenetre  sans  rideaux  ouverte  sur  les  grands  horizons  pyr^ndens 
envahis  par  la  nuit ;  .  .  .  mais  de  cette  pauvret^  voulue,  de  cette  sim¬ 
plicity  blanche  se  d^gage  une  notion  d’impersonnality  dyhnitive  de 
renoncement  sans  retour ;  et  rirr6mydiable  de  choses  accomplies  com¬ 
mence  de  se  manifester  ii  I’esprit  de  Ramuntcho  tout  en  lui  apportant 
une  sorte  d’apaisement  quand  meme,  de  subite  et  involontaire  rysigna* 
tion.  .  .  . 

‘La  porte  reste  ouverte,  la  fenetre  reste  ouverte;  la  maison,  les 
choses  gardent  leur  air  d’absolue  confiance,  d’absolue  sycurite  contre 
les  violations  et  les  sacrileges.  Maintenant  deux  autres  soeurs  qui  sont 
triis  vieilles  dressent  une  petite  table,  mettent  deux  couverts,  apportent 
pour  Arrochkoa  et  son  ami  un  petit  souper,  un  pain,  un  fromage,  des 
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gateaux,  des  raisins  h^tifs  de  leur  treille.  En  arrangeant  ces  choses  elles 
ont  une  gait^  jeunette,  un  babil  presque  enfantin,  et  tout  cela  ddtonne 
bien  etrangement  k  cdt4  de  ces  violences  ardentes  qui  sont  ici  me  me, 
mais  qui  se  taisent  et  qui  se  sentent  refoul^es,  refoulles  de  plus  en  plus 
au  fond  des  ames  comme  par  le  coup  de  quelque  sourde  massue  feutrde 
de  blanc. 

‘  Et  maintenant  pour  la  premiere  fois  ils  se  contemplent  en  face, 
I’amante  et  I’amant,  Gracieuse  et  Ramuntcho  ;  leurs  prunelles  se  sont 
recontr^es  et  fix^es.  Elle  ne  baisse  plus  la  tete  devant  lui ;  mais  c’est 
comme  d’infiniment  loin  qu’elle  le  regarde,  c’est  comme  de  derriere 
d’infranchissables  brumes  blanches,  comme  de  I’autre  rive  de  I’abtme, 
de  I’autre  cdt6  de  la  mort;  tr^s  doux  pourtant  son  regard  indique 
qu’elle  est  comme  abscnte,  repartie  pour  de  tranquilles  et  inaccessiblcs 
ailleurs.’ 

Nothing  but  the  citation  of  the  whole  scene  could  give 
the  extraordinary  effect  which  it  produces.  Those  two 
young  men  who  had  come  there  to  perform  a  bold  act  find 
themselves  perfectly  powerless  in  presence  of  the  mysterious 
white  influences  which  surround  Gracieuse — or,  rather,  Sister 

*  Marie-Ang41ique.’  They  have  to  return  the  way  they  came. 
Gracieuse  says  a  simple  farewell  to  Bamuntcho.  He  will  go 
to  America  the  next  day.  ‘  We  shall  pray  the  Holy  Virgin,’ 
she  says,  ‘  to  protect  you  on  your  long  voyage.* 

A  profound  melancholy  arises  from  the  work,  but  not 
devoid  of  charm.  One  feels  that  admirable  phrase  of  Virgil 
on  one’s  lips,  ‘  Sunt  lacrimae  rerura.’  In  presence  of  the 
irremediable  and  inevitable  ending  we  bow  the  head,  and  if 
we  possess  what  St.  Louis  called  the  ‘  gift  of  tears  ’  we  weep. 
We  are  not  left  with  a  sensation  of  horror,  as  too  often 
happens  when  we  read  novels  of  the  realistic  school. 

*  Bamuntcho  *  is  not  a  book  that  hurts  one,  as,  for  example, 
the  books  of  Maupassant  hurt  one.  One  does  not  feel  one’s 
heart  tortured  or  stung  to  revolt  against  the  order  of  things, 
society,  or  human  stupidity.  Or  if  one  does  feel  inclined  to 
revolt,  one  soon  yields,  overcome  by  the  mysterious  white 
influences  that  surround  us. 

Certainly  in  this  book  Loti  reaches  the  apogee  of  his 
genius,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  not  at  the  end  of  his 
literary  career,  and  who  knows  what  further  masterpieces 
may  not  be  forthcoming? 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  a  somewhat  severe  but  on  the 
whole  just  criticism  of  Loti’s  work.  M.  Lanson  is  well 
known  as  a  literary  critic,  and  his  *  History  of  French 
‘  Literature  ’  is  a  standard  work.  He  fails,  however,  to 
understand  fully  the  extraordinary  charm  of  Loti’s 
writing,  a  charm  which  almost  reminds  one  of  Maurice  de 
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Guerin;  but  he  perceives  the  writer’s  limitations,  and  that 
is  always  useful. 

‘  Pierre  Loti  eat  un  4crivain  sensitif  et  subjectif  h  la  facon  de 
Chateaubriand.  II  en  a  I’intensit^  d’impression  pittoresque,  la  pro- 
fondeur  de  m^Iancolique  disillusion  ;  mais  Loti  au  reste  est  tris 
personnel  et  tout  moderne.  Ditachi  de  toute  croyance  religieuse,  il 
n’essaie  pas  de  colorer  en  sentiment  chritien  son  incurable  pessimisme 
de  sensuel  melancolique ;  il  sent  I’etre  en  lui,  hors  de  lui  s’icouler 
incessamment  dans  les  phinomenes,  et  il  poursuit  la  jouissance  passagire 
de  la  sensation  attachie  aux  apparences;  mais  il  savoure  dans  le 
moment  meme  ou  il  jouit  I’amertume  de  I’inivitable  aniantissement  de 
I’apparence  hors  de  lui,  de  la  sensation  en  lui.  Sa  carriire  de  marin 
lui  a  fourni  le  moyen  de  divelopper,  d’achever  son  tempirament ;  elle 
I’a  promeni  par  le  monde  travers  toutes  les  formes  de  la  Nature  et 
de  la  vie  :  elle  a  rendu  plus  aigues  ses  perceptions  et  ses  melancolies. 
Sa  vocation  littiraire  est  nie  de  I’idee  que  le  livre  seul  pourrait  fixer 
dans  une  rialite  durable  quelques  parcelles  de  ce  moi  et  de  ce  monde 
toujours  en  fuite.  Dans  des  oeuvres  sinceres  en  un  style  itrangement 
vibrant  et  intense  Loti  a  dit  quelques-unes  des  impressions  qu’il  a 
recueillies  en  ses  campagnes :  dans  le  “  Spahi  ”  les  soleils  du  Sinigal ; 
dans  “Mon  Frere  Yves  ”  les  vastes  pay  sages  de  pleine  mer  quand  le 
vaisseau  fuit  et  que  I’itendue  miroite  sous  le  soleil  eternel ;  des  coins 
de  i^retagne  pluvieuse  rendus  avec  une  singuliere  dilicatesse ;  dans 
“  Pecheur  d’Islande  ”  la  Bretagne  encore  et  la  mer  boriale  et  le 
Tonkin  et  les  mers  tropicales.  Loti  est  un  des  grands  peintres  de 
notre  litt<$rature ;  il  se  place  k  cbtk  de  Chateaubriand  par  la  fine  ou 
forte  justesse  des  tons  dont  il  fixe  les  plus  mobiles,  les  plus  Stranges 
aspects  de  la  Nature.  Nulle  psychologic  du  reste  dans  les  bonshommes 
qui  peuplent  ses  tableaux;  quelques  dtats  de  sensibilite,  les  siens; 
aspirations  vagues  et  douloureuses,  d^sirs  de  I’impossible,  regrets  de 
l’(icould,  nostalgies,  d^sesp^rances,  toutes  les  nuances  enfin  de  cette  dis¬ 
position  414mentaire  qu’on  pent  appeler  Tegoisme  sentimental.’ 

This  is  a  somewhat  severe  judgement,  the  judgement  of  a 
man  who  is  more  interested  in  literature  from  the  moral  and 
intellectual  points  of  view  than  from  the  merely  literary. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Loti  does  not  teach  us  much,  that  he 
has  no  message,  that  we  are  ‘  none  the  better  ’  for  reading 
him.  But  perhaps  we  may  say  that  pure  literature  exists 
for  itself  and  has  no  ulterior  aim.  Possibly  even  we  may 
say  that  the  assertion, 

‘ .  .  .  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores  nec  ainit  esse  feros,’ 

is  truer  than  the  poet  imagined,  the  result  being  degeneration 
and  decay.  The  unique  pursuit  of  beauty  as  au  ideal  seems 
necessarily  to  be  enervating.  But  these  are  considerations 
alien  to  our  purpose  here,  which  is  to  show  what  a  delightful 
artist  is  living  in  the  world  at  this  moment.  If  from  the 
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passages  previously  quoted  any  one  fails  to  see  his  remark¬ 
able  merit,  then  he  will,  we  fear,  never  see  it.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  intelligent  and  even  cultured  people 
cannot  perceive  the  merit  of  Loti.  To  some,  indeed,  he  is 
anathema.  Almost  all  women  admire  him,  which  perhaps 
is  a  rather  dangerous  sign,  but  many  men  detest  him. 
One  requires,  perhaps,  to  have  a  feminine  element  in  one’s 
nature  thoroughly  to  like  him.  Very  virile  minds  almost 
always  feel  dislike  towards  him.  His  way  of  dealing  with 
love  is  repugnant  to  extra-manly  minds,  and  quite  un¬ 
intelligible  to  brutal  ones.  There  is  what  one  may  term  a 
chaste  sensuality  in  his  manner  of  talking  about  the  mighty 
topic,  which  is  very  charming  to  some  and  very  repulsive  to 
others.  These  things  are  matters  of  temperament.  The 
quality  which  we  call  humour  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
but  Loti  requires  it  less  than  other  people.  There  is  no 
tendency  to  excess  or  exaggeration  in  him.  Still,  he  always 
takes  things  absolutely  seriously,  and  that  is  a  quality  which 
English  readers  do  not  like  as  a  rule,  unless  the  seriousness 
is  an  ethical  one  and  tends  to  edification.  There  is  absolutely 
no  edification  in  Pierre  Loti.  He  is  a  fine  and  sensitive 
artist,  with  no  moral  preoccupation,  but  with  delicate  senses 
and  keen  perceptions.  He  has  known  love  for  women  in 
many  lands,  and  though  he  does  not  idealise  it  he  is  never 
coarse  or  brutal.  Friendship  would  almost  seem  to  be  the 
deeper  sentiment  in  him,  and  there  he  would  seem  to  prefer 
some  peasant  lad  or  sailor  to  any  one  in  his  own  social 
position.  ‘  Mon  Frere  Yves  ’  is  a  remarkable  account  of  his 
aflFection  for  a  common  sailor  whom  he  rescues  from  the 
curse  of  drink.  As  a  human  document  this  book  is  un¬ 
commonly  interesting.  It  shows  what  close  relations  of 
friendship  may  exist  between  an  officer  and  a  seaman  in  the 
French  navy.  Such  a  relation  is,  we  fancy,  almost  unknown 
with  us. 

Loti  has  been  very  prolific.  Book  after  book  keeps 
issuing  from  the  press,  and  his  vogue  in  France  is  immense. 
One  is  inclined  to  think  he  writes  too  much.  Yet  every¬ 
thing  he  writes  is  interesting.  The  matter  is  often  slight 
enough,  but  the  manner  always  fascinates.  It  is  hard  to 
prophesy  what  will  be  thought  of  Loti  twenty  years 
hence  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  other  reputations  will  go  to 
the  wall  before  his,  for  he  possesses,  and  to  a  high  degree, 
that  quality  which  more  than  anything  else  gives  a  work 
permanence — style. 
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Aet.  VII. — 1.  Christopher  Columbus :  his  Life,  his  Work,  his 
Remains,  as  revealed  by  Original  Printed  and  Manuscript 
Records.  By  John  Boyd  Thaoher.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Imp.  8vo.  New  York  and  London :  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1903. 

2.  History  of  the  New  World  called  America.  By  Edward 
John  Payne.  2  vols.  8vo.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 
1892,  1899. 

3.  The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Clements  R. 
Markham,  C.B.  Crown  8vo.  London :  George  Philip. 
1892. 

4.  Les  Calomniateurs  modernes  du  serviteur  de  Dieu,  Christophe 
Colomb.  Par  le  Comte  Roselly  de  Lorgues.  8vo. 
Paris :  1898. 


^N  August  3,  1492,  three  small  vessels,  such  as  were  then 
named  caravels,  put  to  sea  from  Palos,  a  port  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  Their  names  have  been  handed  down  as 
the  *  Santa  Maria,’  described  as  of  about  100  tons ;  the 
‘  Pinta,’  of  perhaps  50 ;  and  the  ‘  Nirla,’  of  40 — vessels, 
roughly  speaking,  of  the  size  of  a  Deal  lugger  or  a  Peel 
herring-boat ;  and  they  were  under  the  command  of  a  man 
since  known  to  fame  as  Christopher  Columbus,  in  the 
‘  Santa  Maria.’  With  a  fair  wind,  they  sailed  south  j  made 
some  stay  at  the  Canaries  ;  refitted  at  Gomera,  whence  they 
departed  on  September  6,  and,  again  with  a  fair  wind,  held 
a  course  which,  with  some  deviation  to  the  southward,  was 
practically  nearly  due  west.  It  led  them  into  waters  which 
the  oldest  sailor  on  board  had  never  seen  before;  it  led 
them  across  a  sea  overgrown  with  weed,  which  had  an 
uncanny  appearance ;  and  the  continuous  easterly  wind 
seemed  to  many  to  be  wafting  them  to  destmction.  The 
compass,  too,  was  behaving  queerly.  They  had  known  it  as 
pointing  several  degrees  to  the  east  of  north ;  it  now  veered 
to  the  westward,  and  no  one  could  say  what  it  might  do 
next,  or  what  guide  they  were  to  have  for  the  homeward 
voyage,  which  they  hoped  for  rather  than  expected.  And 
at  last  they  came  to  land — a  small  island.  From  it  they 
went  south,  sighting  other  islands,  and  still  others.  And 
then,  always  with  the  established  number  of  three  ships, 
they  reached  a  land  which  they  called  Juana,  afterwards 
known  to  them  as  Cuba — a  land  which  towards  the  west 
seemed  to  have  no  end,  though  towards  the  east  it  ceased. 
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giving  place  to  another  land,  which  they  found  to  be  an 
island,  though  a  large  one,  and  named  Espahola.  In  all 
these  lands  they  found  a  people,  intelligent,  gentle, 
courteous,  though  in  a  lower  state  of  civilisation,  as  they 
understood  the  word;  trees  and  plants,  luscious  fruit, 
gorgeous  flowers,  multicoloured  birds,  till  then  unknown  ; 
and,  above  all,  ornaments  of  gold,  clearly  showing  that  gold 
was  to  be  found  somewhere  near.  The  ‘  Santa  Maria  ’ 
struck  on  a  shoal  and  became  a  total  wreck,  and  the  other 
ships  had  not  the  capacity  to  receive  the  whole  of  her  crew, 
small  as  the  numbers  were.  So,  leaving  in  Espanola  a 
settlement  of  some  forty  men,  Columbus  went  on  board  the 
‘  Nina,’  and  the  two  ships  departed  on  their  homeward 
voyage.  Keeping  a  course  well  to  the  north,  they  again 
got  fair  winds — stronger  than  suited  the  small  size  of  the 
ships.  They  lost  each  other  in  the  storm.  The  *  Pinta  ’  got 
to  Bayona  in  Galicia ;  the  *  Nina,’  after  being  in  imminent 
danger,  reached  the  Azores  and  Lisbon,  and  at  last,  on 
March  1 5,  1493,  her  own  port  of  Palos,  where,  on  the  same 
day,  she  was  joined  by  the  ‘Pinta.’  The  news  of  their 
voyage  had  already  been  told  at  Lisbon;  it  was  now  re¬ 
peated  and  noised  abroad  through  Spain.  A  letter  written 
by  Columbus  to  a  court  official  was  printed  in  Spanish  and 
in  Latin,  and  went  through  Europe.  The  commander  of 
the  expedition  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  as  a  hero  he 
has  been  regarded  ever  since. 

Such,  in  short  outline,  was  this  very  noteworthy  voyage, 
which  so  directly  led  to  the  discovery  of  America  that  it  has 
been  commonly,  and  may  still  be  without  undue  straining 
of  language,  held  to  be  itself  the  discovery.  The  enormous 
importance  of  the  results  has  given  to  it  a  glory  which 
distinguishes  it  from  everything  in  the  history  of  geography, 
and  to  Columbus  himself  a  reputation  towering  far  above 
that  of  all  other  explorers.  Because  he  was  able  to  push 
on  to  these  distant  islands,  long  dreamt  of  as  Antilba  *  or 
Antilles,  and  because  the  discovery  of  these  islands  has  so 
profoundly  modified  the  history  of  commerce,  politics,  and 
civilisation,  he  has  been  credited  in  popular  belief  with  all 
the  virtues  that  man  is  heir  to  and  with  some  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  angels  alone.  Any  attempt  to  form  an  exact 
appreciation  of  what  he  was  or  what  he  did  is  at  once  con- 

♦  ‘  A  word  by  some  antiquaries  derived  from  the  Arabic,  though 
more  probably  a  compound  Portuguese  word  meaning  “  opposite 
island,"  or  “  i^and  in  the  distance."  ’ — E.  J.  Payne  in  ‘  The  Cambridge 
Modem  History,’  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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demned  as  an  unworthy  attempt  to  scorn  a  great  name,  or 
is  even  more  severely  denounced  as  scurrilous,  viperous, 
almost  blasphemous.  Among  writers  who  have  held  this 
idolatrous  opinion,  and  who  have  been  more  conspicuous  by 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  credulity  than  by  their  exact 
scholarship,  the  most  extreme  was  the  late  Count  Eoselly  de 
Lorgues,  who  died  in  1898  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  after 
having  devoted  more  than  fifty  years  of  his  long  life  to  the 
exposition  of  his  views  in  a  series  of  works  which,  earnest 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  can  only  provoke  ridicule  in  the 
mind  of  a  student  of  history ;  unless,  indeed,  he  can  take 
them  seriously,  as  did  Captain  Fernandez  Duro,  in  which 
case  they  cause  irritation — a  result  which  we  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  regret,  as  it  gave  rise  to  his  interesting  discussions 
of  the  points  mooted  by  his  venerable  antagonist. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  have  taken  extra¬ 
ordinary  pains  to  investigate,  often  on  very  insufficient 
evidence,  the  minutest  details  of  the  discoverer’s  life  and  of 
his  very  remarkable  voyage.  Among  these,  Mr.  Henry 
Harrisse  has  long  held  the  most  distinguished  position,  and 
in  English  or  in  French — for  he  is  the  author  of  large 
volumes  in  each  language — has  done  more  than  any  other 
to  clear  away  a  vast  amount  of  the  fable  and  rubbish  which 
had  accumulated  round  the  subject  of  his  labours.  Others 
have  laboured  in  the  same  field,  though  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  impossible,  to  name  them 
all,  but  especial  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  whose  familiarity  with  Spanish,  as  well  as  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  facts  of  geography, 
has  given  his  unpretending  little  ‘  Life  of  Columbus  ’  a  value 
beyond  what  a  popular  biography  might  be  expected  to  have. 

And  now  Mr.  Thacher  has  judged  the  opportunity  fitting 
to  compile  a  work  for  the  American  public  which  has  been 
advertised,  with  some  pretension  and  somewhat  inaccurately, 
as  ‘  a  library  of  Columbian  literature.*  Of  the  three  volumes 
— large  volumes,  in  imperial  8vo — two  at  the  time  of  writing 
have  appeared,  and  we  are  able  to  say  that  they  are  issued,  as 
to  print,  paper,  and  binding,  in  a  style  which  is  adequate  to 
the  interest  of  the  subject.  Of  the  author’s  part  of  the  work 
we  are  not  able  to  speak  in  the  same  terms  ;  for  though — 
evidently  after  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  infinite 
labour — he  has  gathered  together  and  placed  within  reach  of 
the  ordinary  student  and  reader  a  vast  mass  of  material,  be 
has  not  always  possessed  the  skill  to  edit  it.  His  general 
knowledge  of  early  history  and  its  application  to  geography  is 
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also  sometimes  at  fault.  Thus  he  believes  in  the  traditional 
‘  vandalism  ’  of  the  Khalif  Omar  and  the  heating  4,000  public 
baths  for  six  months  with  the  300,000  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library — less  than  one  roll  per  diem  for  each 
bath ;  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  let  us  know  that  he  con¬ 
siders  Sir  John  Mandeville  as  real  a  person  as  Marco  Polo, 
and  his  voyages  as  genuine.  He  says,  or  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  work  has  permitted  the  publishers  to  say  for 
him,  *  The  Spanish  Journal  of  Columbus,  amplified  by  the 
‘  corrections  and  additions  found  in  the  Eistoria  of  Las 

*  Casas,  is  for  the  first  time  presented  with  a  complete  and 

*  accurate  translation,  and  this  translation  alone  is  a  valuable 
‘  addition  to  Columbian  literature.*  In  two  very  important 
points  this  statement  is  misleading.  The  translation  now 
offered  is  not  the  first,  and  it  is  not  accurate  ;  as  a  corollary, 
it  is  not  a  valuable  addition  to  Columbian  literature.  In  the 
work  itself  Mr.  Thacher  does,  indeed,  mention  one  previous 
translation* — that  by  Samuel  Kettell,  published  in  1827 — 
but  only  to  heap  scorn  on  it ;  he  altogether  ignores  another 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in 
1893.  Mr.  Thacher  would  have  done  better  had  he  simply 
reprinted  Kettell’s  translation,  or  obtained  permission  to 
reprint  the  Hakluyt  Society’s ;  for  both  of  these,  though  not 
perfect,  are  superior  to  that  which  he  now  offers. 

It  would — in  reviewing  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  which 
treats  of  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest — be  a  tedious  and 
ungrateful  task  to  enlarge  on  the  errors  of  translation  in 
regard  to  navigation  and  the  story  of  the  voyage,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  portion  of  the  work  was  not  done 
by  a  person  having  technical  knowledge.  It  appears,  for 
instance,  by  the  entry  for  nearly  every  day,  that  the  author  of 
this  version  is  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  names  of  the  points 
of  the  compass.  Thus  we  have  at  the  very  outset,  for  the 
first  day  at  sea,  August  3  :  ‘  We  went  with  a  strong  sea-breeze 

*  60  miles  towards  the  South  until  sunset ;  afterwards  to  the 
‘  South-west  and  to  the  South,  quarter  South-west,  which 
‘  was  the  way  to  the  Canaries.*  The  ‘  sea-breeze  *  is,  of 
course,  geographical  nonsense,  though  the  dictionary  gives 
it  as  a  meaning  of  *  virazon,*  the  Spanish  word ;  but  what 
can  any  one  make  ol  the  extraordinary  course  *  South,  quarter 
‘  South-west*?  The  Spanish  is  Sur  cuarta  del  Sudueste,* 
that  is,  SbW.  So  on  the  next  day,  August  4 ;  ‘We  went 
‘  to  the  South-west,  quarter  South ;  *  the  Spanish  being 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  536,  liote  3. 
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‘  Sudueste  cuarta  del  sur,*  or  SWbS. — a  very  different 
thing. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  points  of  the  compass  that  are  thus 
travestied.  For  August  6  we  read :  ‘  The  helm  of  the 
‘  “  Pinta  ”  broke  or  became  disjointed,’  a  sentence  with 
little  or  no  meaning,  which  can  only  be  interpreted  by  the 
Spanish,  ‘  Salto  6  desencajose  el  gobernario  a  la  “  Pinta  ”  ’ — 
the  ‘  Pinta’s  ’  rudder  worked  loose  or  came  unshipped.  Or 
again — not  to  dwell  on  details — every  one  who  has  the  most 
elementary  acquaintance  with  naval  archaeology  knows  that 
mediaeval  ships  had  a  sort  of  castle  at  each  end,  one  at  the 
bow,  one  at  the  stern,  which  were  respectively  called  in 
Spanish  casiillo  de  proa  and  castillo  de  popa,  or,  in  English, 
‘  fore-castle  ’  and  ‘  after-  ’  or  ‘  stern-castle.’  For  more  than 
three  centuries  these  castles  have  been  obsolescent  or 
obsolete ;  and  even  of  the  names  all  that  now  lives  is  the 
English  ‘  fore-castle,’  no  longer  applied  to  any  castle,  but  to 
the  forepart  of  the  upper  deck,  or,  in  a  merchant  ship, 
to  the  fetid  den  in  which  the  sailors  are  housed.  But  of  all 
this  Mr.  Thacher  appears  to  be  quite  ignorant,  and — with 
what  meaning  it  is  impossible  to  say — he  gives  ‘  stern-fore- 
‘  castle  ’  as  the  equivalent  of  castillo  de  popa,  compensating 
it  with  ‘  forward-fore-castle  ’  for  castillo  de  proa ;  and,  by 
way  of  explaining  what,  even  to  him,  must  have  seemed  to 
want  explanation,  prints  in  parentheses  castilla  de  proa, 
which  tells  of  a  want  of  familiarity  with  even  everyday 
words.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lewis  Carroll  that 
in  one  very  remarkable  voyage  ‘the  bowsprit  got  mixed 
‘  with  the  rudder  sometimes.’  Mr.  Thacher  seems  to 
imagine  that  the  mixing  of  the  bow  and  the  stern  is  a 
matter  of  course,  and  is  possibly  able  to  conceive  a  ship — as 
described  by  a  lady  in  one  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  novels — as 
‘  ploughing  the  waves  with  her  taffrail.’ 

The  absurdity  of  this  can  be  seen  by  any  one.  In  many 
other  passages  the  absurdity,  equally  great,  is  to  some 
extent  veiled  by  the  technicality  of  the  words.  Thus,  in  the 
account  of  October  11,  the  eventful  night  on  which 
Guanahani — the  landfall  in  the  Indies — was  first  seen,  we 
have :  ‘  They  lowered  all  the  sails  and  remained  with  the 
‘  cross-jack  sail,  which  is  the  great  sail  without  bonnets, 
‘  and  lay-to,  standing  off  and  on  until  the  day.’  There  is 
not  and  never  was  any  part  of  a  ship’s  furniture  called  the 
‘  cross-jack  sail ;  ’  the  cross-jack  yard  was  not  invented  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this  date ;  and  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  a  ship  to  be  lying-to,  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  standing  off  and  on.  The  Spanish  is  necessary 
to  tell  us,  not,  indeed,  what  is  meant,  but  what  ought  to  be 
meant.  It  is  :  ‘  Quedaron  con  el  treo,  que  es  la  vela  grande 
‘  sin  bonetas,  y  pusieronse  a  la  corda  temporizando  hasta  el 
*  dia  ’ — they  lay-to  under  the  small  mainsail,  waiting  till 
the  day.  Now^ays  we  should  say  ‘  the  close-reefed  main- 
‘  sail,’  but  in  1492  and  for  long  afterwards,  reefed  sails 
were  unknown,  the  simple  sail,  whether  course  or  topsail, 
being  equivalent  to  the  close-reefed  sail  of  later  times, 
enlarged,  as  occasion  required,  not  by  shaking  out  reefs, 
but  by  lacing  to  the  foot  of  the  sail  a  strip  of  canvas  called 
a  ‘  bonnet,’  and  to  the  foot  of  the  bonnet,  again,  a  second 
strip  called  a  *  drabler.’  The  drabler  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Columbus,  but  the  bonnet  (Sp.  honeta)  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned,  and  is  correctly  explained  by  Navarrete, 
the  original  editor  of  the  ‘Journal,’  as  ‘el  pedazo  de  vela 
‘  que  ordinariamente  se  contaba  la  del  trinquete  al  tercio  y  la 
‘  de  la  mayor  al  cuarto,  y  se  unia  por  los  ollaos  al  papahigo  ’ — 
that  is  to  say,  the  strip  of  canvas,  which  for  the  foresail  is 
commonly  one-third,  and  for  the  mainsail  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  sail,  and  is  joined  on  to  it  by  the  eyelet-holes,  a 
description  clear  enough,  which,  however,  appears  in  Mr. 
Thacher’s  note  as  ‘  The  bonnet  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
‘  small  or  light  sail  added  above  the  mainsail.’  Similarly 
Navarrete  has  explained  the  obsolete  word  papahigo  as 
‘  “  Papahigo  mayor  ”  llamaban  a  la  vela  mayor  sin  boneta, 
‘  y  “  papahigo  menor  ”  la  del  trinquete  ’ — the  mainsail  and 
foresail  without  bonnets,  a  note  which  in  Mr.  Thacher’s 
version  takes  the  extraordinary  form  of — ‘  Navarrete  says 
‘  that  the  papahigo  mayor  was  called  the  “  studding  sail,” 
‘  while  the  papahiga  menor  was  the  “  fore  staysail.’  ’  Of 
course  Navarrete  says  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  the  meaning 
of  ‘  bonnets  ’  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  not  of  supposition. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  technicalities  of  the  sea  that  have 
been  thus  turned  into  nonsense ;  those  of  heraldry  have  been 
treated  with  equal  cruelty.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  grant  of 
arms  to  Columbus  in  1493 — ‘  el  castillo  de  color  dorado  en 
‘campo  verde,  en  el  cuadro  del  escudo  de  vuestras  armas 
‘  en  lo  alto  a  la  mano  derecha,’  the  English  of  which  is  ‘  a 
‘  gold  castle  on  a  green  field  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  shield,’ 
or  more  correctly,  ‘  Quarter  1.  vert,  a  castle  or,’  but  which 
Mr.  Thacher  interprets — ‘  the  castle  of  gilded  red  in  a  green 
‘  field  in  the  right-hand  upper  quarter  of  the  shield.’  What 
‘  gilded  red  ’  means  he  has  not  explained. 

We  do  not  say  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  nautical  or 
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heraldic  terms  is  necessary  for  a  reasonable  understanding  of 
Columbus’s  ‘  Journal,’  or  the  story  of  his  life,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  for  a  critical  appreciation  of  them.  But,  indeed,  the 
non-technical  parts  have  not  fared  very  much  better ;  the 
renderings  throughout  are  in  the  baldest  style,  as  if  the 
words,  one  by  one,  were  looked  out  in  the  dictionary  and  the 
whole  patched  together,  with  but  little  regard  to  sense.  This 
may  seem  a  harsh  judgement,  but  what  else  can  be  said  of 
such  passages  as  ‘  Estas  gentes  que  por  aqui  han  pasado  en 
‘  orden  de  guerra  * — ‘  these  people  who  have  passed  here  in 
‘  readiness  for  war ;  ’  •  ‘  mil  hombres  de  guerra  con  muchas 
‘  vituallas  y  brevages  ’ — ‘  a  thousand  warriors  with  many 
‘  provisions  and  brevages,’  f  the  last  word  being  apparently 
not  in  the  dictionary.  Or  what  can  be  made  of  this? 

‘  Having  gone  along  the  beach  as  far  as  the  river  of 
‘  Veragua,  I  found  two  canoes  of  strange  Indians,  who  told 

*  me  very  clearly  that  the  other  Indians  were  going  to  burn 

*  the  ships  and  kill  us  all,  and  that  they  had  given  it  up  on 
‘  account  of  the  boat  which  had  appeared  there,  and  that 
‘  they  remained  with  the  purpose  of  returning  to  do  it  at  the 
‘  end  of  two  days.’  The  Spanish  is  necessary  to  interpret 
it :  * .  .  .  como  aquellas  gentes  iban  para  quemar  las  naos 
‘  y  matarnos  a  todos,  y  que  lo  dejaron  de  hacer  por  la  barca 
‘  que  alii  sobrevino,  y  questaban  todavia  de  proposito  de 
‘  volver  a  hacello  dende  a  dos  dias.’  J 

These  sentences — all,  it  will  be  noticed,  on  the  same  page 
— occur  in  the  interesting  and  well-known  relation  by  Diego 
Mendez  of  an  episode  in  Columbus’s  fourth  voyage,  which 
was  long  ago  translated  by  the  late  R.  A.  Major  for  the 
benefit  of  English  readers,  who  are  not  likely  to  place  much 
value  on  a  new  version  which  is  crowded  with  errors,  and 
can  often  be  interpreted  only  by  a  reference  to  the  original. 

When  the  translations  have  fared  thus  badly  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  textual  criticism  is  wanting. 
And  yet  never  were  important  or  interesting  works  in 
greater  need  of  it  than  are  these  Avritings  of  Columbus 
and  his  friends.  The  one  decisive  authority  for  the  first — 
the  momentous  voyage,  the  actual  Journal  of  Columbus 
himself,  is  missing ;  has,  in  all  probability,  been  destroyed. 
What  we  have  remaining  of  it  is  an  abstract  made  by 
Las  Casas,  the  missionary  to  the  Indians,  the  historian 
of  the  Indies,  who  also  incorporated  a  good  deal  of  the 
original  in  his  own  narrative.  This  abstract  was  printed  in 
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1825,  by  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
‘  Coleccion  de  los  Viages  y  Deseubrimientos,’  and  all  other 
editions  are  merely  reprints  of  Navarrete’s  text,  which 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  exceedingly  corrupt.  We  know  that 
Columbus’s  handwriting,  even  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  was  very  crabbed.  What  it  was  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  life  on  board  a  small  ship,  often  in  stormy 
weather,  or  at  the  end  of  an  exciting  and  anxious  day,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  an  average  ship’s  log  of  the  seventeenth  or  early 
eighteenth  century  will  be  better  able  to  form  some  opinion 
of  what  a  fifteenth-century  log  might  be,  and  will  scarcely 
question  Las  Casas’s  repeated  complaint  that  the  original 
before  him  was  very  badly  written  and  often  almost  illegible. 
In  Navarrete’s  opinion  the  abstract  which  came  down  to  him 
was  in  Las  Casas’s  own  hand.  As  Las  Casas  was  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  not  a  sailor,  his  knowledge  of  sea  terms  was  pre¬ 
sumably  limited,  so  that,  even  if  Navarrete  could  always 
read  the  copy  before  him — which  is  doubtful — we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  we  are  often  far  from  having  even  the  sense 
of  what  Columbus  wrote. 

One  instance  may  be  given,  as  showing  one  class  of  errors 
which  have  crept  into  the  text,  and  Navarrete’s  want  of 
ability  to  correct  them.  The  entry  for  September  8,  the 
day  on  which  Columbus  reckoned  his  voyage  to  have  begun, 
is :  * .  .  .  comenzd  a  ventar  Nordeste,  y  tom6  su  via  y  camino 

*  al  Oueste  ’ — it  came  on  to  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  the 
admiral  took  his  course  to  the  west.  On  the  next  day  we 
have :  ‘  En  la  noche  ...  los  marineros  gobernaban  mal, 
‘  decayendo  sobre  la  cuarta  del  Nordeste,  y  aun  a  la  media 

*  partida.  .  .  .’ — nonsense  in  itself,  though  Navarrete  has 
not  noticed  it ;  which  is  made  still  worse  in  Mr.  Thacher’s 
translation :  ‘  The  sailors  steered  badly,  falling  off  to  the 

*  north-east  quarter  and  even  half  of  the  quarter.’  Very 
clearly  the  ship  running  to  the  west,  with  a  north-east  wind, 
could  not  by  carelessness  or  anything  else  get  her  head 
round  to  the  north-east.  The  corresponding  passage  in  the 
‘  Historia  ’  *  of  Las  Casas,  who  could  probably  read  his  own 
writing  better  than  Navarrete,  partially  explains  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is :  ‘  Iban  una  cuarta  a  la  banda  del  Norueste,’ 
a  point  towards  the  north-west,  or,  according  to  the 
‘  Journal,’  WbN.  or  WNW.  This  is  at  least  sense ; 
though  ‘  decayendo  ’  (falling  off)  suggests  that  ‘  sueste  ’  is 
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really  meant,  in  which  case  the  courses  would  be  SbW. 
and  VVSW. 

Almost  of  course  numbers  are  often  wildly  wrong,  and, 
what  is  more  curious,  ‘leguas’  (leagues)  is  frequently 
printed  where  the  sense  requires  ‘millas’  (miles).  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  suppose  that  for  January  22  Columbus 
wrote  that  in  ‘  once  ampolletas  ’  (eleven  glasses),  the  ship 
sailing  ‘seis  leguas  per  hora  ’  (six  leagues  per  hour),  made 
in  all  *  siete  leguas  ’  (seven  leagues) ;  which  even  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  ‘  millas  ’  for  ‘  leguas  per  hora  ’  will  not  bring 
within  the  requirements  of  Cocker.  Nor  yet  that,  sailing 
for  ‘  ocho  ampolletas  ’  at  ‘  ocho  millas  per  hora,’  the  ship 
made  *  setanta  y  dos  millas,  que  son  diez  y  ocho  leguas.’ 
Clearly  these  last  numbers  ought  to  be  ‘  treinta  y  dos  ’  and 
‘  ocho  ’  simply  ;  but  the  ‘  Historia  ’  throws  no  light  on  the 
incongruity,  Navarrete  has  not  noticed  it,  and  Mr.  Thacher 
is  equally  unconscious  of  it. 

Another  very  palpable  error  in  the  text  suggested  to 
Navarrete  an  explanation  which  has  been  very  generally 
accepted,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  On  October  30 
we  find :  ‘  A1  parecer  del  Almirante  distaba  de  la  linea 
‘  equinocial  cuarenta  y  dos  grados  hacia  la  banda  del  Norte  ’ 
— the  admiral  computed  his  latitude  to  be  42°  N. ;  and 
though  Las  Casas  was  at  pains  to  add  *  sino  esta  corrupta  la 
‘  letra  de  donde  traslad^  esto,’  the  original  writing  is  here 
blurred,  as  the  same  42°  appears  again  under  November  2. 
Navarrete  penned  what  is  surely  a  most  extraordinary  note 
to  be  written  by  a  seaman :  ‘  Los  cuadrantes  de  aquel 

*  tiempo  median  la  doble  altura  ’ — the  quadrants  of  those 

days  doubled  the  altitude,  and  consequently  this  resulting 
latitude  ought  to  be  halved ;  that  is,  it  was  21°,  which  is 
very  nearly  correct.  On  which  Sir  Clements  Markham  has 
commented :  ‘  The  quadrants  of  those  days  certainly  did 

*  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  if  they  had  made  the  altitude 
‘  double,  the  resulting  latitude  would  not  have  been  double. 

‘  The  explanation  is  much  more  simple.  The  clerk  who 
‘  copied  the  document  [if  not  Las  Casas  himself]  mistook  2 

*  for  4.’  *  This  is  pro^bly  right ;  and  though  it  is  seldom 
satisfactory  to  alter  figures  at  discretion,  we  know  that  the 
latitude  was  about  22°.  In  other  cases,  where  the  figures 
are  equally  corrupt,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  is 
meant. 

•  This  assumes  that  the  numbers  were  written  in  Arabic  figures ; 
but  if  in  badly  formed  and  blurred  Roman  numerals,  it  would  be  quite 
as  easy  to  read  xlij.  instead  of  xxij. 
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There  are,  too,  many  other  passages  in  which  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  suggest  a  correction,  without,  at  any  rate,  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  exactly  such  a 
study,  such  a  critical  edition  of  the  ‘  Journal,’  which  is 
wanted,  as  the  best  thing  we  can  hope  for,  failing  the 
possible,  but  now  very  improbable,  chance  of  finding  the 
original;  and,  in  our  opinion,  what  would  have  been  of 
much  greater  value  than  photographic  facsimiles  of  first  or 
early  editions  of  Columbus’s  letter  or  other  pamphlets  is  a 
careful  reprint  of  the  ‘  Journal  ’  from  Las  Casas’s  manuscript, 
with  critical  notes  by  some  one  with  a  competent  knowledge 
at  once  of  old  Spanish  and  of  the  history  of  geography, 
mediaeval  shipping  and  navigation ;  and  similarly  as  regards 
the  other  narratives. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  the 
*  Journal  ’  that  we  may  attribute  the  extraordinary  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  ‘  landfall,’  the  first  point  of  land  which 
Columbus  made.  Turk’s  Island,  Cat  Island,  Mariguana, 
Sainana,  and  Watling  Island  have  all  been  pointed  out,  by 
very  able  investigators,  as  certainly  the  place ;  and  though 
the  weight  of  modern  opinion  is  in  favour  of  this  last,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  satisfies  all  the  conditions  which  may 
be  extracted  from  the  ‘  Journal  ’  and  other  later  accounts  or 
maps  by  men  to  whom  the  very  spot  was  perfectly  well 
known.  Sir  Clements  Markham  considers  that  his  demon¬ 
stration  as  to  Watling  Island — in  which  he  closely  follows 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Major — amounts  to  proof.  It  is  certainly 
very  strong ;  but  no  one  is  bound  to  accept  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  statement  in  the  printed  ‘Journal,’  that  on 
leaving  Guanahani,  which  he  called  San  Salvador,  Columbus 
saw  so  many  islands  that  he  could  not  decide  which  to  go  to 
first,  and  the  men  he  had  taken  told  him  by  signs  that  there 
were  more  than  could  be  counted,  and  named  more  than  a 
hundred,  as  ‘  the  cloud  appearances  on  the  horizon  so  closely 
‘  resembled  land  that  Columbus  believed  he  was  in  sight  of 
‘  a  great  number  of  islands,  and  he  even  hesitated  towards 
‘  which  he  should  shape  his  course.’  If  Watling  Island  is 
the  original  Guanahani,  this  must  have  been  so;  but  it  is 
quite  permissible  to  argue  that  this  countless  crowd  of  islands, 
being  quite  real,  is  a  proof  that  Watling  Island  was  not  the 
‘  landfall.’  But  many  and  more  valid  objections  can  be  made 
to  any  other  island ;  and  the  very  great  doubt  which  thus 
envelops  the  question  seems  to  us  to  point  to  some  remark¬ 
able  blundering  in  the  text,  which  we  are  in  no  position  to 
explain  away. 
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Next  to  the  ‘  Journal,’  the  most  interesting  witness  to  the 
story  of  the  voyage  is  the  celebrated  letter,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  Columbus  forwarded  from  Palos  to  Luis  de 
Santangel,  the  Escrivano  des  Raciones,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  fairly  translated  as  the  King’s  Major-Domo,  or  possibly 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.  This  letter,  written  in  a  terrible 
storm  on  February  14-15,  when  Columbus,  who  had  probably 
had  no  observation  for  some  days,  believed  that  he  was  near 
the  Canaries,  was  sent  off  as  soon  as  the  ships  arrived  at 
Palos,  and,  in  consideration  of  its  intense  and  national 
interest,  was  at  once  printed  and  published.  In  1884,  when 
Mr.  Harrisse  published  his  *  Christophe  Colomb,’  the  oldest 
known  edition  was  represented  by  a  copy  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  to  which  it  was  bequeathed  in  1852.  It 
is  described  by  Mr.  Thacher  as  ‘  a  small  quarto  tract  of  four 
‘  folios  or  leaves,  each  side  of  a  full  leaf  containing  thirty- 
‘  two  lines.  The  water-mark  is  an  open  hand,  from  the 
‘  third  finger  of  which  is  a  flower  with  six  petals  engrafted 
*  on  a  stem  ;  ’  and  he  adds  in  a  comprehensive  note : 

‘  An  interesting  bibliographical  romance  is  connected  with  this  book. 
In  1866  the  Marquis  Gerolamo  d’Adda  employed  an  expert  of  Milan, 
by  the  name  of  Enrico  Giordani,  to  make  a  pen  facsimile  of  the 
Ambrosian  pamphlet.  This  was  then  transferred  to  stone,  and  150 
lithographic  examples  were  made,  and  passed  into  the  public  libraries 
and  into  commerce.  Even  these  are  seldom  met  with  to-day,  a 
Florentine  bookseller  pricing  one  at  500  lire.  .  .  .  About  the  year 
1882  a  citizen  of  Bologna,  Italy,  fabricated  five  examples  by  two  or 
more  processes,  intending  to  dispose  of  these  as  original  examples  of 
the  Ambrosian  pamphlet,  and  to  sell  them  simultaneously  in  Europe 
and  America  before  the  deception  could  be  detected.  The  man  is 
now  dead,  but  he  confessed  his  forgery  to  the  learned  editor  of  the 
“  Racolta,”  published  by  the  Italian  Government,  in  1892.  In  the 
Lenox  Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  is  preserved  one 
of  these  examples.  Some  years  ago  a  prominent  bookseller  carried 
this  example  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  the  librarian,  asking  his 
opinion  as  to  its  genuineness.  On  being  told  it  was  a  palpable  forgery 
it  was  taken  away.  A  short  time  after  another  bookseller  appeared 
with  the  little  volume,  and  a  similar  conversation  occurred.  The 
third  time  an  Italian,  the  pretended  owner,  came  with  the  volume  and 
inquired  for  the  librarian,  and  told  him  he  had  something  he  wished 
to  show  him.  On  seeing  it  Mr.  Eames  replied,  “  Yes,  I  have  seen 
this  before  1  ”  The  conversation  which  followed  led  to  the  Italian’s 
tearing  the  pamphlet  into  shreds  and  throwing  it  into  a  waste-paper 
basket.  Upon  his  retirement  these  were  gathered,  carefully  repaired, 
and  the  book,  replaced  in  its  red  morocco  binding,  occupies  to-day  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  bibliographical  curiosities  of  the  library.’ 

Mr.  Thacher  goes  on  to  trace  the  other  four.  One  was 
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bought  for  500  francs  by  the  late  Bernard  Quaritch,  and, 
after  being  handsomely  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf,  was  passed 
on  to  a  private  library  in  Albany,  N.Y. ;  another  is  in 
Italy ;  a  third  is  in  England.  The  fourth,  bought  by  a  firm 
of  London  booksellers  for  285^.,  was  sold  by  them  ‘  to  a  New 
‘  York  amateur  in  the  year  1890  for  9001.  The  latter  sold 
‘  it  at  a  public  auction,  March  5,  1891,  for  ,^4,300,  giving  a 
‘  guarantee  as  to  its  genuineness.  The  buyer  returned  the 
‘  book.’  This  brought  on  a  lawsuit,  which  resulted  in  favour 
of  the  bookseller,  the  judge  ruling,  in  spite  of  positive  expert 
opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  the  pages  were 
not  a  fifteenth-century  imprint.  In  1889  a  copy  of  a  difierent 
edition  was  unearthed  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  and  was  eventually 
bought  by  the  Lenox  Library  for  $8, BOO,  or  about  1,7001. 
It  is  described  by  Mr.  Thacher  as 

‘  a  folio  in  form,  of  two  leaves  or  four  pages,  without  numerals  or 
catchwords.  The  text  measures — recto  of  folio  2 — 246  mm.  long  by 
169  mm.  wide.  The  recto  of  folio  1  or  page  1  consists  of  forty-seven  lines, 
page  2  of  forty-eight  lines,  page  3  of  forty-seven  lines,  and  the  verso  of 
folio  2,  or  page  4,  consists  of  sixteen  lines.  The  first  word  of  the 
tract  is  Seuor,  in  capital  letters,  with  the  initial  letter  “  S  ”  in  a 
woodcut.  The  watermark  is  that  of  a  human  head,  such  as  appears 
in  the  royal  coat  of  arms  of  Aragon.' 

Mr.  Quaritch,  than  whom  no  one  had  a  more  profound 
bibliographical  knowledge,  which,  as  he  always  impressed 
on  his  hearers,  was  his  business,  had  a  beautiful  facsimile  of 
it  made,  and  published  with  a  translation  and  an  exceedingly 
valuable  bibliographical  commentary  by  a  writer  who  veiled 
his  identity  behind  the  initials  ‘  M.  K.,’  and  who,  working, 
we  may  suppose,  to  some  extent  in  collaboration  with 
Quaritch,  accumulated  many  proofs  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
older  edition  of  these  two  unique  copies.  With  but  a  scant 
and  vague  acknowledgement  Mr.  Thacher  has  repeated  the 
sense  of  this  able  and  scholarly  tract.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  evidence  here,  which,  indeed,  space  would  not 
permit.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  seems  conclusive  as  to 
this  folio  being  the  earlier  edition,  and  having  been  printed 
about  the  middle  of  April  at  Barcelona,  where  the  Spanish 
Court  then  was ;  and  that  the  Ambrosian  copy  was  printed 
in  Italy  from  the  folio  a  few  weeks  later,  and  has  no  title 
to  be  considered  an  independent  authority. 

In  1825  Navarrete  printed  a  copy  made  in  1818  by 
Thomas  Gonzalez,  ‘  one  of  the  Council  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  a 
‘  Chancellor  and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Plasencia,  and 
‘  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  History,’  and 
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certified  by  him  to  be  *  copied  verbatim  from  the  original 
‘  document  which  exists  in  the  royal  archives  of  Simancas, 
‘  in  the  collection  of  general  correspondence  of  State,  No.  1.’ 
Navarrete  accepted  this  declaration  ‘  a  tort,  selon  nous,’ 
says  Harrisse,  without  explanation,  assigned  reason,  or 
argument.  Mr.  Thacher  follows  his  lead.  He  has  certainly 
not  collated  this  MS. ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  letter,  as  in 
that  of  the  ‘Journal,*  has  not  sought  to  go  behind  the 
printed  copies,  and  to  see  whether,  by  a  comparison  with  the 
MSS.,  the  text  could  not  be  cleared  of  some  dubious 
passages — amongst  others,  of  the  remarkable  statement, 
which  appeared  first  in  Navarre te’s  text,  and  now  in  this 
Barcelona  folio,  that  ‘  en  veinte  dias  pase  las  Indias  ’ — I 
made  the  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  twenty  days. 

Las  Casas’s  abstract  of  the  ‘  Journal,’  copied  by  Navarrete 
in  1825,  is  presumably  in  existence;  it  ought  to  have  been 
collated,  more  especially  as  Navarrete  has  a  note  on  the 
‘  veinte  :  ’  ‘  En  el  original  esta  en  numeros  romanos  muy 
‘  confusos :  y  debe  decir  setenta  y  un  dias  ’ — the  Roman 
numerals  in  the  original  are  very  confused;  it  ought  to 
read  seventy- one  days;  and,  indeed,  any  one  who  has  had 
much  experience  of  Roman  numerals  in  MSS.  will  under¬ 
stand  how  a  badly  written,  smudged,  or  rubbed  Ixxj.  might 
be  read  xx.  by  an  ignorant  transcriber. 

The  only  strange  point  about  it  is  that  Navarrete  did 
not  himself  verify  his  copy  before  printing  it ;  though  per¬ 
haps  he  meant  to  say  that,  not  having  the  original  under 
his  eyes,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  explain 
the  blunder.  ‘  M.  K.,’  whose  opinion  seems  to  us  of  con¬ 
siderable  weight,  says,  on  the  other  hand,  pretty  positively 
that  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  xxxiii.  in  Columbus’s  very 
difficult  writing  might  easily  and  naturally  be  misread 
veynt ;  and  that  this  is  what  was  done  is,  he  thinks,  evident 
from  the  postscript,  in  which  xxxiii.  days  is  repeated,  the 
time  being  apparently  counted  from  September  8,  when  the 
north-east  wind  began  to  blow.  The  Ambrosian  quarto, 
which  ‘  M.  K.’  has  shown  to  be  a  partially  corrected  reprint 
of  the  Barcelona  folio,  has  ‘  en  xxxiii.  dias,’  for  which  its 
editor  may  have  had  some  private  authority. 

In  1858  Vamhagen,  already  known  by  his  writings  on 
Columbus,  announced  the  discovery  in  Valencia  of  another 
MS.  of  this  letter.  This,  addressed  to  the  Treasurer, 
Gabriel  Sanchez,  which  he  published  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  gives  some  different  and  important  readings, 
and  notably  in  the  date  at  the  end,  which  in  the  Simancas 
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MS.  as  printed  by  Navarrete,  as  well  as  in  the  Barcelona 
print,  and  naturally  in  the  Ambrosian  and  all  others  taken 
from  it,  reads,  ‘fecha  en  la  calavera  (caravela)  sobre  las 
‘  yslas  de  canaria  a  xv.  de  febrero,’  but  in  the  Valencia  MS. 
is  said  to  read,  ‘  sobre  la  isla  de  Santa  Maria  xviii.  de 
‘  febrero.’  This  has  been  differently  explained ;  but  the 
solution  offered  by  ‘  M.  K.’  seems  to  us  the  most  probable 
and  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is,  that  when  the  gale  sub¬ 
sided  Columbus  made,  or  caused  to  bo  made,  a  fair  copy  of 
his  letter  which  shows  the  xxxiii.  in  legible  characters  ;  that 
then,  too,  on  the  18th,  he  had  found  out  that  he  was  off  the 
Azores,  not  the  Canaries ;  and  though  Sir  Clements  Mark¬ 
ham  thinks  that  the  supposition  of  such  a  mistake  is  a  slur 
on  Columbus’s  reputation  as  a  navigator,  and  that  ‘  Canaria  ’ 
is  merely  a  misreading  for  ‘  Sta.  Maria,’  the  fact  that  the 
printer  of  the  Barcelona  folio  and  Gonzales  both — at  a  long 
interval  of  time,  and  without  any  prompting — read  ‘  Canaria  ’ 
makes  it  impossible  to  accept  Sir  Clements’s  theory  without 
some  definite  evidence.  But  however  that  may  be,  if  the 
Valencia  MS.  has  a  real  existence — which  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt;  if  the  Simancas  MS.  is  not  a  fancy  name  for 
the  Barcelona  folio  cleared  of  its  peculiar  Catalan  spelling, 
they  ought  to  have  been  examined  and  collated  ;  and  we 
submit  that,  in  making  a  compilation  of  early  Columbus 
writings,  Mr.  Thacher’s  time  and  money  would  have  been 
expended  to  greater  profit  in  having  this  done  than  in 
reprinting  or  photographing  old  texts  which  had  already 
been  reprinted  and  photographed. 

Mr.  Thacher  accepts — apparently  without  independent 
examination— the  approximate  date  of  1446  for  the  birth 
of  Columbus,  following  in  this  Mr.  Harrisse  and  other  bio¬ 
graphers  of  repute.  Mr.  Harrisse  has  examined  the  question 
more  closely  than  any  one  else,  and  his  arguments  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  great  weight ;  but  he  seems  to  have  put  on  one 
side  other  considerations  which  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
later  date — as  1456,  which  also  has  had  many  strong  sup¬ 
porters,  and,  among  others,  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  who  has  dealt 
with  the  Columbus  legend  as  an  historian  and  a  geographer, 
happily  free  from  the  ‘  Lues  Boswelliana.’  The  objection 
that  at  his  death  in  1506  Columbus  was  a  white-headed 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  seventy  has,  of  course,  no 
value.  For  a  man  of  fifty,  after  a  hard  life  and  much  sick¬ 
ness,  to  look  like  seventy  is  no  very  unusual  thing,  any  more 
than  it  is  for  a  man  of  seventy  to  look  like  fifty.  In  support 
of  the  later  date  it  may  be  argued  that  up  to  1572  Columbus 
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was  officially  described  at  Genoa  not  as  a  sailor,  but  as  a 
weaver  or  wool-carder;  that  on  July  20,  1503,  he  wrote 
that  he  was  twenty-eight  when  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Catholic  kings ;  on  January  14,  1493,  that  he  had  been 
just  seven  years  in  their  services ;  in  December  1492,  that 
he  had  been  at  sea  for  twenty-three  years,  and  that  he  was 
fourteen  when  he  went  to  sea. 

These  several  statements,  taken  by  themselves,  seem  con¬ 
clusive.  He  dated,  indeed,  his  entering  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  kings  from  January  1486  ;  but  at  that  time  he  had 
been  in  Spain  for  about  eighteen  months,  apparently  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli ;  and  it  may  very  well 
be  that  when  he  afterwards  wrote  that  he  was  twenty-eight 
he  was  counting  from^  his  first  coming  to  the  country  in 
1484.  This  carries  his  birth  distinctly  to  1456-8  ;  and  his 
going  to  sea  at  fourteen  accounts  for  his  being  described  by 
his  father’s  trade  in  1471  or  1472,  and  agrees  with  his 
having  been  at  sea  twenty- three  years  in  December  1492. 

Probably  none  of  these  statements  are  to  be  accepted  as 
strictly,  mathematically  accurate ;  and  it  is  only  by  frankly 
admitting  such  inaccuracies  that  we  can  understand  another 
personal  statement,  made  in  1501,  that  he  had  used  the  sea 
for  forty  years,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  as  a  little  boy  of 
five  he  occasionally  accompanied  his  father  on  a  possible 
fishing  voyage,  and  afterwards  counted  that  as  part  of  his 
experience — as  no  doubt  it  may  have  been.  Uneducated  or 
self-educated  men  can  seldom  be  depended  on  for  accuracy  in 
such  matters ;  but  if  Columbus’s  reminiscences  at  different 
times  are  not  altogether  and  systematically  erroneous,  they 
furnish  very  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  1456  or  there¬ 
abouts.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  special  importance — 
it  is  one  rather  of  interest  and  sentiment ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  the  picture  of  Columbus,  when  little  more  than 
a  boy,  forming  the  design  of  seeking  the  western  route  to 
Cathay  has  superior  charms. 

Similarly,  the  question  of  his  birthplace  has  been  much 
argued  about,  rather  on  account  of  the  claims  put  forward 
by  many  different  towns  and  villages  in  the  north  of  Italy 
than  of  any  difficulty  in  the  problem  itself ;  for  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Columbus  is  clear,  and  incapable  of  being  explained 
away.  ‘  I  desire,’  he  wrote,  ‘  Don  Diego,  my  son  .  .  . 
‘  always  to  keep  and  maintain  in  the  city  of  Genoa  a  person 
‘  of  our  lineage  .  .  .  porque  podra  haber  de  la  dicha  ciudad 
‘  ayuda  6  favor  en  las  cosas  del  menester  suyo,  pues  que 
*  della  sail  y  en  ella  iiaci  ’ — from  it  I  came  and  in  it  I  was 
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born.  In  presence  of  that  no  other  claim  appears  to  be 
worth  considering,  though  Mr.  Thacher,  following  Mr.  Har- 
risse,  has  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  the  claims  of  different 
obscure  villages,  where,  very  likely,  there  were  residents  of 
the  name,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  common  in 
the  north  of  Italy  as  Smith  is  in  England. 

In  any  case,  the  facts  which,  with  most  assiduous  labour, 
Mr.  Harrisse  has  gathered  as  to  the  family  history ;  the 
certainty  that  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  whether 
about  1460  or  1470,  that  in  1472  he  was  still  described 
locally  as  a  wool-carder,  and  that  in  1474  he  put  wool-carding 
behind  him  and  sought  his  fortune  at  Lisbon,  may  all  be 
taken  as  amounting  to  proof  that  the  anecdotes  of  his  youth 
seriously  repeated  by  Roselly  de  Lorgues  are  mere  fables, 
utterly  wanting  in  possibility  or  even  probability.  It  matters 
little  to  the  story,  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  suggests  that  he  was  still  a  mere  lad 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  who  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
had  been  combining  wool-carding  in  winter  on  shore  with 
the  work  of  a  sailor  boy  afloat  in  summer,  when,  in  or 
about  1474,  he  went  to  Lisbon,  which  the  aims  and  prestige 
of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  had  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  capital  of  ocean  navigation. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  during  the  winter  months  he 
had  read  somewhat — though  printing  was  still  in  its  infancy 
and  books  were  not  too  accessible;  that  he  had  learned 
more  by  listening  to  the  talk  of  his  elders,  and,  above  all, 
that  he  had  thought  a  great  deal.  And  when  he  went  to 
Lisbon  he  associated  with  ocean  voyagers ;  listened  to  men 
who  had  been  down  the  coast  of  Africa;  he  made  ocean 
voyages  himself,  and  talked  with  those  who  had  been 
making  them  when  he  was  still  carding  wool  for  his  father. 
His  associates  were  men  who  had  been  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  could  discuss  the  probability — perhaps  the 
certainty — of  a  passage  to  India  round  the  south  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  men  who  had  been  to  the  Canaries  or  the  Azores,  and 
stoutly  maintained  the  existence  of  distant  lands  still  further 
to  the  west.  A  vast  amount  of  nonsense  has  been  piled  up 
round  the  name  of  Columbus,  as  if  he,  reasoning  ab  initio 
and  by  his  own  unaided  genius,  had  evolved  the  notion  of 
the  earth’s  figure  and  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  Indies 
by  sailing  west. 

As  a  matter  of  well-known  fact,  all  this  was  a  very  old 
story.  It  had  been  suggested  by  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  and 
coming  down  to  his  own  time,  many  philosophers  and 
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geographers  had  shown  it  in  their  maps  or  stated  it 
categorically  in  their  writings.  Notably  was  this  the  case 
with  Toscanelli,  a  physician  of  Florence,  who  died  there,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five,  in  1482 — ‘  a  physician,  philosopher, 
‘  and  astrologer,  and  a  man  of  holy  life.’  It  seems  to  have 
been  within  two  or  three  years  after  his  arrival  at  Lisbon 
that  Columbus,  having  heard  of  Toscanelli’s  opinion  as  to 
this  western  route,  wrote  to  him,  and  received  from  the 
veteran  philosopher  a  most  courteous  reply,  together  with 
the  copy  of  a  letter  *  written  some  time  since,’  to  wit,  on 
June  25,  1474,  and  a  map,  in  full  elucidation  of  his  idea. 
The  map,  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Las  Casas,  has 
been  lost ;  so  has  the  original  of  the  letters,  which  we  know 
only  through  the  Spanish  translation  which  Las  Casas  in¬ 
corporated  with  his  ‘  Historia,’  now  reprinted  by  Mr.  Thacher 
with  a  further  translation  into  English. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  details  of  this ;  they 
merely  amplify  the  initial  idea — ‘  del  muy  breve  camino  que 
‘  hay  de  aqui  a  las  Indias,  adonde  nace  la  especieria,  por  el 
‘  camino  de  la  mar  mas  corto  que  aquel  que  vosotros  haceis 
‘  para  Guinea  * — ‘  the  very  short  route  from  here  to  the  Indies 
‘  where  spices  grow — shorter  by  way  of  the  sea  than  that 
‘  you  follow  to  Guinea.’  The  best  comment  on  which  is  the 
copy  of  the  still  existing  globe  by  Martin  Behaim,  a 
drawing  of  which  is  given  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  who 
thus  describes  it : — 

The  globe  of  Martin  Behaim,  still  preserved  at  Nuremberg,  is  now 
the  oldest  terreslrial  globe  in  existence.  It  is  drawn  on  parchment, 
beautifully  illuminated  and  ornamented,  and  stretched  on  a  sphere 
20  inches  in  diameter.  Its  great  importance  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  ...  For 
the  first  time  the  two  hemispheres  are  clearly  sliown,  with  the  route 
round  the  Cape  to  India  and  the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo.  The 
western  edge  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  fringed  by  the  Azores, 
Canary  Islands,  and  Cape  Verdes.  .  .  .  The  eastern  side  is  occupied 
with  a  continental  mass,  having  Cathay  marked  on  it,  and  other  names 
made  known  by  Marco  Polo.  Behaim’s  globe  should  be  well  im¬ 
printed  on  the  reader’s  mind  before  accompanying  Columbus  across 
the  Atlantic,  for  it  represents  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge 
when  he  sailed,  and  shows  exactly  the  nature  of  his  expectations.’ 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  at  length  because  it  seems  as 
necessary  ‘  to  clear  our  minds  of  cant  ’as  it  is  to  clear  the 
memory  of  Columbus  from  the  fog  of  exaggeration.  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  Parry,  or  Franklin,  or  McClure 
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evolved  the  idea  of  the  north-west  passage,  as  that  Columbus 
evolved  the  notion  of  reaching  Cathay  by  sailing  west. 
What  Columbus  did  do  was  to  convince  himself  of  the 
practical  nature  of  the  task,  and  devote  himself  for  some 
years  to  the  work  of  getting  it  taken  up  by  some  adequate 
power.  The  King  of  Portugal  refused  to  have  ai^thing  to 
do  with  it ;  he  was  intent  on  the  eastern  passage  round  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  had  no  wish  to  dissipate 
and  weaken  his  efforts.  So  Columbus  went  to  lay  his  pro¬ 
ject  before  the  enlightened  Queen  of  Castile,  and  sent  his 
brother  Bartholomew  to  explain  it  to  the  King  of  England. 
It  was  clear  to  his  enlightened  eyes  that  the  national 
jealousy  between  Castile  and  Portugal  would  make  Isabella 
anxious  to  counterbalance  the  impending  discovery  of  an 
eastern  by  a  western  route  to  India;  and  it  was  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  island  kingdom  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  the  race  for  the  commerce  of  the  Orient.  But  adverse 
circumstances  delayed  Bartholomew’s  arrival  in  England, 
and  before  he  could  bring  the  project  under  the  notice  of 
Henry  VII.  the  way  seemed  opening  to  Christopher  in 
Castile.  We  may  quote  here  from  Mr.  Payne  : — 

‘  The  often-repeated  story  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Columbus 
in  procuring  the  acceptance  of  his  project  in  Spain  is  wholly  without 
foundation.  Seven  years,  it  is  true,  elapsed  between  his  arrival  at 
Palos  from  Portugal  and  his  departure  from  Palos  in  search  of  India. 
But  this  delay  was  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Irksome 
though  it  may  have  been  to  Columbus,  it  took  place  with  his  full 
consent.  .  .  .  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  united  crowns  of  Aragon 
and  Castile  were  at  present  in  no  position  to  authorise  fresh  under¬ 
takings.  The  treasury  of  Castile  was  exhausted  in  the  great  war  with 
the  Moors  of  Granada;  and  Columbus  was  induced  to  postpone  his 
expedition  until  this  war  should  be  successfully  concluded.’ 

It  was  on  January  2,  1492,  that  the  standard  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  was  hoisted  on  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra ; 
and  though  Isabella  struggled  to  lower  the  terms  on  which 
Columbus  insisted,  she  knew  that  the  extreme  of  Africa  had 
been  reached ;  that  the  passage  to  the  Indies  lay  open  to 
Portugal ;  and  she  was  determined  not  to  be  left  behind. 
Columbus,  too,  understood  this,  was  resolute,  and  gained  his 
point.  The  contract  between  the  kings  and  himself  was 
signed  on  April  17.  But  after  this  work  of  the  courtier, 
which  he  had  done  well  and  with  admirable  patience,  came 
the  work  of  the  sailor,  which  he  did  better,  and  carried 
through  with  unsurpassed  courage  and  resolution. 

For,  familiar  as  the  theory  of  the  voyage  had  long  been 
to  philosophers,  the  practice  of  it  was  strange  to  the  sea- 
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men,  who  were  enrolled  in  obedience  to  the  Queen’s  orders, 
and  they  did  not  approve  of  it.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  them,  too,  were  seamen  only  in  name,  men  to  whom  blue 
water,  even  without  the  appalling  sense  of  absolute  novelty, 
was  sufficiently  terrifying.  Mr.  Thacher  considers  that  *  to 
‘  have  been  enrolled  in  that  gallant  company  was  a  certifi- 
‘  cate  of  courage.’  It  was,  in  fact,  much  more  like  a  certificate 
of  rascality.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  volunteers,  good 
men,  men  of  tried  skill  and  courage,  or  dare-devils,  ready 
for  any  adventure  that  promised  fortune  and  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  life.  But  others,  also  volunteers,  were 
seeking  rather  for  present  safety  in  the  risk  ;  ‘  true  patriots,’ 
who,  in  Barrington’s  happy  phrase,  were  willing  to  ‘  leave 
‘  their  country  for  their  country’s  good.’  In  blue  water,  and 
face  to  face  with  the  illimitable,  their  courage  oozed  out  at 
the  ends  of  their  fingers,  and  the  force  of  Columbus’s 
character  was  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  compelling 
these  very  unpromising  specimens  of  human  nature,  by  a 
happy  mixture  of  cajolery  and  force,  to  do  their  duty  and  to 
remain  steadfast  and  obedient. 

The  story  of  their  terror  at  the  persistent  easterly  wind, 
which  drove  them  west,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but 
the  question  arises  whether  Columbus  himself  had  any 
previous  knowledge  or  experience  of  this  regular  pheno¬ 
menon.  He  had  been  at  the  Canaries,  but  there  the  trade 
wind  is  more  northerly;  and  at  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
where,  however,  it  often  inclines  to  the  west  of  north.  Of 
its  more  distinct  easterly  direction  in  mid-Atlantic  he  had 
no  personal  experience ;  and  yet,  when  we  know  that  the 
idea  of  the  philosophers  and  the  advice  of  Toscanelli  was  to 
steer  due  west  from  Lisbon,  it  is  very  clear  that  in  making 
his  start  from  the  Canaries  he  was  guided  by  practical  con¬ 
siderations.  He  had  been  to  England  and  the  north,  so  he 
may  very  well  have  known  that  if  he  left  Lisbon  with  a 
northerly  wind,  as  soon  as  he  was  well  clear  of  the  land  it 
drew  round  to  the  west  and  south-west,  and  blew  straight 
for  the  Channel.  He  may  thus  have  reasoned  that  against 
this  westerly  wind  he  was  not  likely  to  make  any  way  to  the 
west  at  the  beginning  of  his  voyage,  and  have  hoped  that 
further  south  he  might  have  better  luck. 

And  here  we  are  met  by  the  traditional  story  of  the 
Huelva  pilot,  which,  told  with  every  possible  variety  of 
detail,  has  l^en  denounced  as  an  impudent  invention — a 
sacrilegious  attempt  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  still  more  silly  idea  that 
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the  whole  scheme  of  the  western  voyage  originated  with 
Columbus.  To  us  the  story,  in  its  essentials,  seems  both 
possible  and  probable.  A  ship  laden  with  provisions  of 
some  sort — it  matters  not  what — going  to  Madeira — or 
Ireland,  or  anywhere — got  into  bad  weather,  was  blown  to 
the  southward  and  westward,  and  being  caught  by  a  per¬ 
sistent  easterly  wind,  was  carried  along  to  some  unknown 
land — Hispaniola  or  any  other ;  it  is  not  an  essential  of  the 
story.  On  attempting  to  come  back  the  same  easterly  wind 
bafBed  their  endeavours ;  the  provisions  were  exhausted  and 
most  of  the  men  died  ;  at  length  a  fair  wind  came  to  their 
rescue — it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a  ship  so  situated 
got  into  the  Gulf  Stream  and  drifted  to  the  northward — and 
so,  after  unheard-of  suflFerings,  reached  home  at  Huelva,  where 
the  last  of  them — whether  his  name  was  Alonso  Sanchez  or 
not  is  a  detail  of  no  consequence — presently  died. 

But  their  story  had  been  told,  though  vaguely ;  for  they 
themselves  did  not  understand  it,  further  than  that  they  had 
made  land  and  were  glad  to  get  away  from  it ;  and  as  the 
report  of  it  came  to  Columbus,  it  was  like  the  seed  falling 
on  good  ground.  He,  better,  as  far  as  we  know,  than  any¬ 
one  then  living  could  piece  out  this  information  with  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience,  and  could  thus  argue  to 
himself  that  further  to  the  south  the  wind,  which  he  knew 
as  north  and  then  north-east,  went  on  veering  and  became 
east;  and  that  in  the  far  west  it  continued  veering,  and 
became  south-east,  south,  and  south-west,  which  would  bring  a 
vessel  back  to  Europe.  On  this  we  may  quote  a  noteworthy 
passage  from  a  recent  paper  by  Captain  Fernandez  Duro  : — 

'  The  determination  with  which,  on  leaving  Espanola,  Columbus  laid 
his  ship's  head  to  the  north,  thus  taking  a  course  which  all  succeeding 
navigators  have  unhesitatingly  followed,  can  only  be  attributed  to  this 
Huelva  sailor’s  discovery ;  unless  indeed  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  a  supernatural  intuition,  or  the  laying  off  of  the  rhumbs  on 
Columbus’s  chart  by  Divine  inspiration  ;  *  * 

as,  indeed,  would  be  done  by  writers  of  the  school  of  Count 
Roselly  de  Lorgues.  In  reference  to  all  other  inventions  or 
discoveries  it  is  held  to  be  interesting  and  even  important 
to  trace  the  grand  idea  back  to  the  hint  which  led  to  it,  if 
it  is  only  the  wobbling  of  a  kettle-lid  or  a  tap  on  the  nose 
from  a  falling  apple.  In  the  case  of  Columbus  alone  has  it 
been  considered  derogatory  to  his  fame  to  suggest  that 
the  design  did  not — Minerva-like — spring  fully  grown  and 
equipped  from  the  brain  of  the  designer. 

*  Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  llisturia,  tom.  xxi.  p.  51. 
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That  his  first  voyage  stands  out  in  the  history  of  geo¬ 
graphical  discovery  as  a  thing  unequalled,  unrivalled,  every 
student  will  admit ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  it  in  the 
category  of  miracles,  as  a  thing  only  to  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  of  a  direct  revelation — an  idea  which  does  really 
carry  with  it  a  suggestion  of  blasphemy ;  for  if  revelation 
showed  Columbus  the  course  to  Cuba  and  back,  it  wonder¬ 
fully  failed  in  not  showing  him  that  the  end  of  the  voyage 
was  Cuba,  not  Cathay.  Whether  before  he  died  he  had 
discovered  this  for  himself  is  a  moot  point,  on  the  discussion 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
to  follow  those  writers  who  have  laid  what  appears  to  us 
undue  stress  on  the  religious  element  of  Columbus’s  character. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  in  the  fifteenth,  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  religion,  if  not  of  greater  vital  force  than 
at  present,  was,  at  any  rate,  put  much  more  prominently 
forward ;  men  considered  it  a  mark  of  piety  to  make  public 
protestation  of  their  creed ;  and  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  piety  of  Columbus,  we  believe  that  with  him,  as 
with  all  good  sailors,  the  maxim  of  religion  which  showed 
itself  most  distinctly  in  practice  was,  ‘  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
‘  tindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.’  That  he  did  so,  with 
eminent  success  as  a  seaman  and  a  navigator,  is  quite  certain. 

The  same  success  did  not  accompany  his  efforts  as  a 
governor,  and  though  it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
the  fault  lay  entirely  with  the  selfishness,  the  greed,  and 
the  brutality  of  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  the  Indies, 
in  their  unhallowed  lust  for  gold,  it  is  a  fair  subject  for 
speculation  whether  some  of  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the 
Admiral.  The  stern  self-reliance  which  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  the  character  of  a  great  discoverer  is  not  one 
that  makes  him  the  most  amiable  or  even  the  most  tactful  of 
mankind  ;  and,  arguing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the 
lives  of  Drake,  Dampier,  Cook,  and  McClure  teach  us  that 
the  great  Genoese  may  not  improbably  have  had  a  harsh 
and  even  overbearing  manner.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a 
governor  that  his  fame  will  be  tried.  Colonies  have  been 
founded  over  and  over  again,  and  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
consuls  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  that  of  the  Viceroys  of 
India  or  Governor-Generals  of  Australia,  they  have  been 
governed  by  men  of  distinguished  merit  or  its  opposite.  In 
the  long  list  of  governors  there  is  no  one  that  can  be 
pointed  out  as  altogether  exceptional.  But  in  the  story  of 
our  race  there  is  only  one  man  who  planned  and  carried 
through  a  voyage  such  as  that  of  1492 ;  and  that  one  man 
was  Christopher  Columbus. 
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are  certainly  a  remarkable  people.  Since  1899  our 
thoughts  have  been  mainly,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  exclusively,  directed  to  the  progress  and  results  of 
an  exhausting  war.  For  at  least  two  years  of  that  time  we 
were  occupied  in  criticising  a  system  which  could  not 
provide  us  at  6,000  miles’  distance  with  a  force  quadruple 
that  which  we  had  ever  contemplated  sending  abroad. 
Fault  was  found  with  the  War  Office  because  the  regular 
army  could  not  take  a  larger  share  in  the  operations,  though, 
in  all,  over  200,000  regular  troops,  no  despicable  force,  left 
these  shores.  The  operations  terminated  in  June  1902. 
Within  six  months  public  feeling  had  turned.  Reductions 
were  loudly  called  for,  and  the  Minister  for  War,  with 
occasional  assistance  from  the  Prime  Minister,  was  fighting 
for  his  life  in  order  to  obtain  a  regular  army  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  that  which  his  predecessor  had  been  denounced 
for  not  being  able  to  place  in  line  two  years  before. 

Now  the  wheel  has  turned  again.  Big  battalions,  ample 
material,  unstinted  expenditure  are  called  for.  The  report 
of  Lord  Elgin’s  Commission  has  been  made  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  the  most  varied  and  inconsistent  attacks  on  our 
Army  system.  Anything  which  any  officer  may  have  said 
in  evidence  respecting  the  war  is  taken  for  gospel.  Issues 
which  it  is  all-important  to  keep  distinct  are  confused. 
Did  successive  Governments  before  1899  lay  down  a  sufficient 
standard  of  military  requirements,  or  did  the  War  Office 
fail  to  maintain  what  they  professed  to  maintain  ?  Are  our 
preparations  now  no  better  than  in  1899,  or  have  all  the 
great  changes  introduced  and  the  expenditure  iucurred  since 
the  war  proved  futile  ? 

These  points,  which  require  careful  examination,  are  put 
aside.  Whatever  be  the  case  now,  it  is  urged  things  were 
not  as  we  desired  them  in  1899.  The  system  is  at  fault ; 
the  War  Office  must  be  rotten.  We  propose  to  examine  the 
accuracy  of  this  condemnation.  The  defects  in  the  past 
have  doubtless  been  grave.  But  the  responsibility  for  them 
may  rest  as  much  on  the  British  public  and  Parliament 
as  on  the  War  Office  system  and  the  men  who  administer  it. 

Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Lord  Cardwell  left 
office.  The  Minister,  whose  name  was  then  a  by- word  with 
the  army  and  the  public,  is  now  admitted  to  have  carried 
reforms,  which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  establish  the 
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fame  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Government,  probably  the  most 
prolific  Government  in  important  measures  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  system  of  Short  Service,  of  a  Eeserve,  and 
of  officers  appointed  by  merit,  not  by  wealth,  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  Boer  War.  Even  within  a  few  months  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  was  the  fashion  both  in  the 
Press  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  Eeserve,  and  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  deficiencies  of  the  men  actually  serving  with  the  colours. 
The  War  Office,  however  culpable  it  may  be  in  other 
respects,  deserves  all  credit  for  its  determined  stand  against 
this  heresy.  The  Eeserve  in  October  1899  turned  up  in  full 
strength,  and  proved,  as  the  officials  had  always  predicted, 
the  mainstay  of  the  field  army. 

What  is  true  of  the  men  is  also  true  of  the  officers. 
Defects  of  training  among  our  officers  have  no  doubt 
manifested  themselves  in  the  Boer  War.  But  the  officers 
who  fought  in  the  Boer  War  were  scientifically  as  much  in 
advance  of  those  whose  gallantry  at  Inkerman  is  a  precious 
memory  to  Englishmen,  as  the  ordinary  medical  man  of  the 
present  day  is  in  advance  of  the  country  practitioner  of  half 
a  century  back.  Other  War  Ministers  may  take  courage 
by  Lord  Cardwell’s  fame  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
misrepresentation. 

The  phases  through  which  the  army  passed  after  1874 
were  due  to  public  and  Parliamentary  opinion  rather  than 
to  the  War  Office.  The  Cardwell  reforms  produced  a  great 
reaction.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  War  Ministers 
wei’e  more  occupied  in  healing  the  wounds,  which  the  most 
conservative  of  all  professions  knew  well  how  to  place  upon 
the  stage  before  an  appreciative  public,  than  in  preparing 
for  the  actual  business  of  war.  Moreover,  successive 
Ministries  laid  down  limits  which  would  have  quenched  the 
ambition  of  the  most  forward  Secretary  of  State.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  used  bold  words  at  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  Ministry  had  considered  what  part  it 
might  be  in  the  power  of  the  fleet,  much  less  of  the  army, 
to  take  in  case  of  war  with  Eussia.  Mr.  Gladstone  came 
into  power  in  1880  on  the  avowed  policy  of  non-intervention, 
and  although  his  calls  on  the  army  were  frequent  and 
harassing  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  campaigns,  so 
far  from  encouraging  Mr.  Childers  and  Lord  Hartington  in 
a  decided  policy,  his  demands  were  made  in  driblets,  and 
each  was  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  it  would 
certainly  be  the  last. 
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When  Mr.  Smith  took  the  seals  from  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  in  1886  nothing  but  his  personal  reputation  for 
good  sense  and  moderation  prevented  his  colleagues  yielding 
to  the  dashing  enterprise  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
adopting  ‘  a  popular  budget  ’  at  the  expense  of  the  military 
requirements  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  succeeded 
him,  found  sufficient  difficulty  in  wheedling  Lord  Salisbury’s 
Cabinet  to  assent  to  some  measure  of  preparation.  But 
his  administration  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  com¬ 
promises.  To  him  is  due  the  famous  rescript  as  to  70,000 
men  for  service  abroad  quoted  by  the  Elgin  Commission,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  his  colleagues  declined  to  provide  the 
stores  or  equipments  for  their  mobilisation,  holding  that  in 
no  possible  contingency  could  we  be  hsistily  involved  in  a 
foreign  war  of  magnitude  and  that  the  proper  organisation 
of  the  army  was  that  suitable  for  small  expeditions  and  for 
home  defence. 

When  Lord  Lansdowne  came  to  the  War  Office  in  1895 
the  policy  of  successive  Ministries  had  for  twenty-one  years 
paralysed  anything  like  army  organisation  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Even  after  he  took  office  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  send  70,000  men  abroad  was  received 
with  laughter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  assertion  by 
the  responsible  Ministers  that  we  could  do  so  was  rebuked 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press  as  the  apotheosis  of  official 
optimism.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  this  fact  in  view  of  the 
attack  made  on  Lord  Lansdowne  four  years  later,  and  of 
speeches  recently  made  in  which  Ministers  were  trium¬ 
phantly  challenged  to  name  a  field  of  action  for  the  1 20,000 
men  now  voted. 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  acceptance  of  office  was  the  signal  for 
considerable  changes.  The  retirement  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  from  the  command  of  the  army  was  made  the 
occasion  of  reducing  some  of  the  excessive  duties  vested  in 
the  Commander- in-Chief.  The  clear  division  which  Lord 
Cardwell  and  Mr.  Childers  had  sought  to  establish  between 
military  and  financial  functions  had  long  before  broken  down. 
In  the  Crimea  a  Civil  Commissioner  was  responsible  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  soldier,  and  up  to  Mr.  Stanhope’s  time,  the  whole  of 
the  services  concerned  in  feeding  and  clothing  the  soldier,  and 
to  a  large  extent  those  of  providing  him  with  arms,  were  in 
civilian  hands.  Indeed  in  three  successive  Governments, 
Mr.  Guy  Dawnay,  Mr.  Woodall,  and  Mr.  Stafford  North- 
cote,  although  civilians,  acted  as  Surveyors-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  had  the  final  voice  in  the  choice  of  weapons. 
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Endless  recriminations  took  place  between  the  military 
and  civil  branches  of  the  War  Office  in  consequence  of  this 
distribution  of  duties.  Mr.  Stanhope  put  the  functions 
of  supplying  munitions  of  war  almost  exclusively  into 
military  hands.  This  procedure,  advantageous  in  itself, 
was  vitiated  by  vesting  the  whole  responsibility  for  these 
services  in  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  addition  to  all  his 
professional  duties.  No  man,  however  conscientious,  could 
possibly  control  such  a  charge.  In  consequence,  in  1895 
the  Government  of  the  day  gave  a  measure  of  independent 
power  to  the  Adjutant- General,  Quartermaster-General, 
Director-General  of  Ordnance,  and  Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications,  who  were  each  made  individually  responsible 
for  their  own  duties  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Lord  Wolseley.  In  1901  Mr.  Brodrick,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  strong  military  opinion,  made  the  Adjutant-General’s 
department,  like  that  of  the  Military  Secretsrry,  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  at  the  same 
time  brought  the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  into  a 
far  higher  position,  and  made  his  appointment  more  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  than  any  which  has 
hitherto  existed  in  our  army.  This  review  of  a  system, 
which  is  now  widely  and  perhaps  unduly  condemned,  is 
a  necessary  preface  to  the  consideration  of  how  far  the 
failures  of  the  late  campaign  are  due,  as  it  now  appears 
to  be  almost  universally  believed,  to  some  inherent  War 
Office  defect  of  men  or  methods,  rather  than  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  views  of  the  British  people  and  the  government  they 
represent. 

What  then  is  this  system  at  which  so  much  mud  has  been 
thrown,  and  who  is  responsible  for  working  it?  Leaving 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  moment  on  one  side,  the  main 
work  at  the  War  Office  is  done  by  soldiers.  Soldiers  are 
responsible  for  telling  the  Secretary  of  State  the  needs  of 
the  army  as  to  personnel  and  equipment.  Soldiers  choose 
and  superintend  the  manufacture  of  weapons.  Soldiers 
communicate  with  the  various  commanders  and  forces 
throughout  the  world. 

The  civilian  branch  of  the  War  Office  furnishes  the  critical 
element.  It  regulates  finance,  and  places  before  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  the  relative  financial  effects  of  different  pro¬ 
posals  ;  it  signs  contracts  through  an  official  who  acts  in 
close  concert  with  the  military  chiefs,  furnishing  the  perma¬ 
nent  experience  necessary  in  that  most  difficult  business  ;  it 
also  audits  the  accounts.  The  only  person  who  has  the 
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power  to  overrule  the  military  authorities  on  any  question  is 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  responsible 
Government. 

The  Government,  after  hearing  the  military  proposals, 
lay  down  annually  the  force  they  are  prepared  to  maintain. 
The  organisation  of  this  force  is  primarily  a  matter  for  the 
military  authorities. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  a  Secretary  of  State  of  strong 
will  and  determined  views  to  make  himself  felt  in  every 
department.  But  the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 
inclines  us  to  the  view  that  the  failures  which  have 
happened  are  due,  not  to  the  preponderance  of  the  civilian 
element  in  the  War  Office,  but  to  the  fact  that  successive 
Secretaries  of  State  have  not  sufficiently  exerted  their 
authority  by  applying  to  the  military  authorities  some  such 
stimulus  as  that  which  is  applied  to  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  representatives  of  the  War  Office  by  Parliamentary 
criticism. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  teems  with  admissions  of 
the  military  failures  for  which  no  Secretary  of  State  could  be 
held  responsible.  Public  opinion  centres  on  the  omission  to 
order  large  military  stores  in  July  1899,  when  the  least 
movement  would  have  precipitated  war.  It  is  forgotten 
that  all  the  troops  demanded  were  rapidly  mobilised,  and 
went  out  fully  equipped.  But  it  was  apparently  considered 
sufficient  by  the  military  authorities  to  dump  them  down  in 
South  Africa  with  a  general  to  command  them.  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  and  Sir  George  White  started  without  any  definite 
plan  of  campaign,  and  it  is  on  record  that  Lord  Wolseley 
who  for  three  months  had  been  urging  the  Government  to 
authorise  expenditure  on  more  horses  and  material,  had 
drawn  up  no  scheme  whatever  for  these  officers,  nor  had  he 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  any  addition  to  the 
Intelligence  Department  to  enable  such  scheme  to  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  blamed  in  some  quarters  for 
not  going  into  the  matter  himself.  But,  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  observe.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  believed  a  straight 
march  on  Bloemfontein  to  be  the  correct  tactics,  himself 
went  to  Natal.  Lord  Roberts  thought  he  was  right  in  doing 
so.  Lord  Roberts  himself  advanced  via  Kimberley.  And 
Lord  Wolseley,  disagreeing  with  both,  maintained  that  the 
direct  advance  on  Bloemfontein  was  strategically  the  only 
correct  course.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that,  had 
Lord  Lansdowne  interfered,  he  would  have  merely  diverted 
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to  the  Government  the  responsibility  and  the  discredit 
attached  to  the  course  actually  pursued. 

Similarly  as  to  the  blunders  of  provision  of  weapons,  there 
is  no  civilian  responsibility  whatever.  The  officer  who  was 
responsible  for  the  wrong  sighting  of  160,000  rifles,  and  for 
provision  of  useless  ammunition,  may  deserve  to  be  cashiered. 
The  officer  who  chose,  or  continued  to  manufacture,  a  sword 
described  by  Sir  John  French  as  ‘  the  worst  possible  cavalry 
‘  weapon,’  deserves  censure ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  Sir  John  French,  who  commanded  the  Cavalry 
Brigade  at  Aldershot  before  he  went  to  South  Africa,  made 
a  report  on  the  sword  similar  to  this,  and  if  so,  how  it  was 
dealt  with.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  khaki  clothing.  Did 
the  military  authorities  ever  decide  before  the  South  African 
war  that  red  tunics  for  fighting  purposes  were  a  thing  of 
the  past?  The  supply  of  horses  was  one  of  the  weakest 
points.  The  head  of  the  Remount  Department  is  a  soldier. 
From  the  evidence  it  would  appear  he  had  not  foreseen  the 
difficulty  of  horsing  an  army  of  70,000  men,  that  when  the 
emergency  arose  he  made  no  representations,  and  that  when 
a  military  attache  proffered  him  assistance  he  refused  it. 
His  immediate  chief,  the  Quartermaster-General,  is  a  soldier, 
but  in  the  months  of  preparation  in  June,  July,  and  August 
1899,  not  a  single  defect  in  the  Remount  Department 
appears  to  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  case  of  war.  Yet  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  subse¬ 
quently  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  took  office  after  these  mistakes 
had  been  made,  have  had  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of 
criticism. 

Again,  the  unfortunate  telegram  to  the  Colonies,  by  which 
mounted  men  were  at  the  outset  discouraged,  was  ap¬ 
parently  sent  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  It 
would  be  supposed  that,  as  regular  troops  began  to  fail,  the 
military  chiefs  would  have  hastened  to  organise  auxiliaries. 
Yet  the  raising  of  the  C.  I.  V.  and  Imperial  Yeomanry  was, 
it  is  clear  from  the  Commissioners’  evidence,  suggested  by 
the  civilians.  In  our  opinion  the  military  heads  of  the  War 
Office,  who  had  special  acquaintance  with  South  African 
warfare,  must  be  held  directly  responsible  for  the  original 
establishment  of  the  force  at  Ladysmith  in  1897,  for  the 
failure  to  lay  down  a  plan  of  campaign,  for  the  want  of 
guidance  to  the  General  sent  out,  and  in  most  instances  for 
the  failure  of  material.  No  system  that  can  be  devised 
would  prevent  such  failures  in  a  campaign,  unless  those  who 
are  primarily  responsible  take  the  initiative. 
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It  is  from  this  aspect  that  we  view  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  with  the  gravest  concern.  To  our  mind  their 
report  points  more  to  a  failure  of  the  men  than  of  the  system. 
The  probable  needs  of  the  campaign  were  made  known  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  by  Lord  Wolseley.  Presumably  the 
information  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  the 
Cabinet.  The  Cabinet,  with  all  the  facts  before  it,  decided 
to  wait  lest  a  rupture  should  be  precipitated.  When  the 
event  came  a  free  hand  was  given  to  the  soldiers,  but  it 
appeared  that  they  had  underrated  their  enemy  and  all 
their  calculations  were  below  the  mark.  The  number  of 
Boers  was  known ;  their  equipment  was  known ;  the  fact 
that  they  were  mounted  was  known.  In  the  face  of  this 
the  military  authorities  decided  that  one  Englishman  was 
more  than  a  match  for  one  Boer,  and  advised  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  send  most  of  the  troops  on  foot.  This  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  fault  of  the  system.  It  fills  us  with 
despair  as  to  the  men. 

Four  years  earlier  the  military  staff  of  the  War  Office  had 
been  recast.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  done  his 
duty  according  to  the  highest  lights  of  the  school  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  most  go-ahead 
general  in  our  army.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  country 
that  Lord  Wolseley  came  to  the  highest  office  so  late.  As 
Adjutant-General,  like  his  successors  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  were  both  officers  of  his  own  school, 
he  had  worked  hard  for  reform  when  reform  was  not  popular. 
Whatever  advance  our  army  made  after  1882  was  due 
mainly  to  the  three  officers  named  above,  and  to  Sir  Henry 
Brackenbury,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence,  and  whose  more  recent  services  have  shown  him  to 
be  an  administrator  of  the  first  order.  It  is  to  these  officers 
that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  some  modern  drill,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  reasonable  service  costume,  the  selection  of  officers 
for  appointment,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  professional 
spirit  amongst  officers,  to  the  exclusion  of  favoured 
individuals  and  favoured  regiments.  But  when  he  took  this 
office  in  1895  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  over  forty  years  of 
service,  to  a  large  extent  in  trying  climates,  had  begun  to 
tell  on  Lord  Wolseley.  The  immense  pressure  of  work 
which  falls  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  brought  on  a  serious 
illness  which  incapacitated  him  for  many  months  in  1897, 
and  subsequent  to  that  period  his  public  actions,  so  far  as 
we  can  trace  them  from  the  Commissioners’  report,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  due  to  flashes  of  inspiration  than  to 
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that  steady  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  national  needs 
which  is  required  of  a  commander-in-chief. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  career  in  India  promised  to  make 
him  an  ideal  head  of  a  department,  and  who  has  since 
proved  at  the  Foreign  Office  that  his  capacity  was  correctly 
established,  was  not  the  man  to  supply  the  vacuum  left  by 
Lord  Wolseley.  His  motto  was  ‘  il^nder  unto  experts  the 
‘  things  that  are  expert.’  He  did  his  work  and  expected 
others  to  do  theirs.  Probably  if  he  had  interfered  more 
frequently  the  relations  between  him  aud  Lord  Wolseley,  of 
which  we  have  unfortunately  heard  more  since,  would  have 
been  strained  to  cracking  point.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  received  from  Lord  Wolseley  or  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  the  support  he  had  the  right  to  expect.  Had  his 
personality  been  such  as  to  make  him  determine  at  all 
hazards  to  bring  them  to  book,  it  is  possible  that  not  one  out 
of  every  thousand  persons  who  now  condemn  him  would 
have  supported  him  in  so  doing. 

For  many  years  past  military  chiefs  of  the  War  Office 
have  had  almost  exclusive  public  support  in  any  conflict 
with  the  civilian.  We  agree  with  the  Commissioners  in 
regretting  the  results  of  this  lack  of  co-operation,  but  we 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  fault  was  in  the  system. 
We  believe  that  no  system  could  have  altogether  rectified 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  military  authorities.  We  feel 
this  the  more  because  between  1895  and  1899  there  had 
been  a  continuous  improvement  in  the  material  as  well  as 
in  the  personnel  of  our  army,  and  a  large  number  of  extra 
troops  had  been  raised.  If  General  Brackenbury  was 
right  in  making  large  demands  for  stores  in  1899,  his 
predecessor.  General  Markham,  was  surely  to  blame  for  not 
bringing  his  need  to  the  notice  of  the  ^cretary  of  State 
earlier.  If  heavy  mobile  guns  were  needed,  as  we  learn 
from  Lord  Roberts,  it  is  to  the  military  chiefs  who  did  not 
include  them  in  the  programme  and  not  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
that  we  must  charge  the  omission. 

On  the  other  hand,  scant  justice  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  the  extent  to  which  War  Office  requirements  were 
during  the  years  between  1895  and  1899  subordinated  to 
the  Treasury  conception  of  what  is  sufficient  for  an  army. 
At  every  step  in  the  history  of  the  three  all-important 
months  before  the  war  the  influence  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  apparent.  A  great  deal  has  come  to  light 
in  the  Commission  Report.  Generals  have  spoken  their 
minds  freely  about  civilians,  and  have  allowed  themselves 
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some  latitude  about  each  other.  Every  action  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  been  put  under  the  microscope.  A  similar 
test  has  not  been  applied  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  It  is 
very  hard  on  any  man  who,  under  attack,  is  made  to  suffer 
for  his  loyalty.  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous  of  men,  has  taken  on  his  shoulders  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Cabinet  decisions  of  1899,  whether  he  agreed 
with  them  or  not.  The  matter  must  rest  there  until  some 
light  is  thrown  on  it. 

In  pursuing  the  question  whether  the  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  system  or  the  men  who  administer  it,  we  desire  to 
examine  what  has  been  accomplished  since  these  errors 
came  to  light. 

After  the  country  had  been  a  year  at  war  the  General 
Election  of  1900  caused  a  recasting  of  the  Ministry.  Lord 
Wolseley’s  period  of  five  years  in  office  came  to  an  end. 
Lord  Roberts,  with  practically  universal  acclaim,  was  called 
to  the  office,  and  the  highest  hopes  were  held  as  to  the  new 
departure  which  would  ensue.  Lord  Roberts  had  never 
been  at  the  War  Office  before.  He  was  universally  popular. 
He  had  had  a  great  career  in  India,  and  his  services  in 
South  Africa  had  made  him  trusted  by  the  public  as  well  as 
by  the  army  as  no  general  had  been  since  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Taking  office  as  he  did  direct  from  the 
command  of  250,000  men  in  the  field,  he  brought  unbounded 
influence  as  well  as  experience  to  his  work.  The  question 
which  chiefly  concerned  the  public  was  as  to  whom  Lord 
Salisbury  would  associate  with  him. 

Two  men  were  specially  mentioned  for  the  post.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  as  the  best  business  man  in  the  Government, 
as  well  as  one  of  its  strongest  heads,  had  many  supporters. 
Had  he  been  willing  to  leave  the  Colonies,  there  is  no  doubt 
he  would  have  made  a  mark  on  the  War  Office.  He  would, 
however,  probably  himself  have  felt  that  his  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  army  matters  and  want  of  touch  with  army 
feeling  would  be  a  serious  drawback  in  entering  upon  the 
work,  where  at  least  an  appreciation  of  technical  require¬ 
ments  is  valuable.  Lord  Cromer,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  mentioned  for  this,  as  for  almost  every  other  difficult 
post  which  has  become  vacant  in  the  Empire  during  the 
last  ten  years,  would  have  been  an  ideal  head  of  the  War 
Office.  Once  a  soldier,  well  versed  in  military  matters, 
imbued  with  the  military  spirit,  in  touch  as  an  administrator 
with  many  recent  campaigns,  he  had  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  initiate  reforms  and  the  prestige  to  carry  them 
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through.  But  he  was  not  available  for  the  task.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  choice  fell  on  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  had  for  some 
years  represented  the  War  OflSce  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  au  fait  with  all  the  difficulties.  He  was  credited 
with  a  full  determination  to  overcome  them,  and  he  had  a 
great  recommendation  in  his  strong  personal  friendship  with 
Lord  Roberts.  The  association  of  these  two  men  has  been 
felt  throughout  our  army  system;  but,  in  their  general 
observations  with  regard  to  Imperial  forces,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  express  their  regret  that  ‘they  are  not  satisfied 
‘  that  enough  is  being  done  to  place  matters  on  a  better 
‘  footing  in  the  event  of  another  emergency.’ 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  closely  the  reforms  cai’ried 
out  by  Lord  Roberts  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  before  we  accept 
the  Commissioners’  conclusion.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  we 
consider  mistakes  have  been  made.  When  Lord  Roberts 
decided  to  leave  South  Africa  in  November  1900,  he  was 
under  the  full  belief  that  the  war  was  practically  over. 
This  belief  was  genuinely  shared  by  the  Government.  They 
were  making  all  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  forces. 
Reinforcements  had  ceased  to  be  sent  out.  Attempts  were 
being  made  to  frame  the  estimates  of  the  following  year  on 
a  much  lower  level.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Ministry 
and  most  of  their  supporters  were  pledged  to  the  work  of 
reforming  the  army  and  the  War  OflSce.  The  public  was 
in  no  mood  to  brook  delay.  It  was  natural  that  Mr. 
Brodrick  should  enter  on  his  task  at  once.  He  presented 
to  Parliament,  within  four  mouths  of  his  appointment,  the 
scheme  for  which  he  and  Lord  Roberts  were  jointly  respon¬ 
sible,  remodelling  the  army  and  instituting  a  series  of 
reforms.  In  our  opinion,  as  things  turned  out,  this  was  a 
mistake.  By  the  beginning  of  December  1900,  De  Wet 
had  invaded  the  Cape  Colony,  the  tide  of  operations  had 
turned,  the  war  was  in  full  swing  again,  and  from  that  date, 
for  eighteen  weary  months,  the  War  OflSce  was  engaged  in 
supplying  Lord  Kitchener  with  more  and  more  troops,  and 
was  controlling  an  expenditure  amounting  to  treble  the 
ordinary  estimate. 

The  effect  of  this  overstrain  soon  made  itself  felt.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  two  men  over  worked  harder  than  Lord  Roberts 
and  Mr.  Brodrick  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  It 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  their  efforts  to  reform  the  service 
at  home  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  progress  of  the  war. 
We  believe,  on  the  contrai-y,  that  Lord  Kitchener  was 
thoi’oughly  satisfied.  But  the  effect  on  their  scheme  was 
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very  discouraging.  Army  corps  were  voted  when,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  troops,  the  army  corps  could  not  be 
formed.  It  had  been  promised,  and  the  promise  has  since 
been  rigidly  kept,  that  none  but  the  generals  who  were  to 
command  in  the  field  would  be  given  commands  in  time  of 
peace.  The  absence  of  all  the  most  capable  generals  abroad 
naturally  deferred  the  execution  of  this  promise,  and  one 
appointment,  at  least,  was  made  in  contravention  of  this 
pledge,  and  caused  a  public  outcry.  Had  the  new  schemes 
been  put  off  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  there  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  grave  complaint.  It  is  possible  that  the 
War  Minister  might  not  have  survived  the  censure  which 
would  have  been  poured  on  him.  But,  per  contra^  the 
country  would  have  voted  on  them  with  its  eyes  open.  We 
have  lived  to  see  these  schemes  debated  and  rediscussed 
within  a  year  of  the  war,  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  war, 
and  as  if  proposals  carried  during  a  period  of  national 
enthusiasm  were  not  binding. 

In  another  respect  we  think  want  of  judgement  has  been 
shown.  No  two  forces  have  done  more  to  earn  public  grati¬ 
tude  than  the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers.  Naturally  the 
result  of  placing  the  Militia  by  the  side  of  the  regular 
soldiers  has  been  to  disclose  some  weak  points  in  their  or¬ 
ganisation.  In  addition,  the  decision  of  Lord  Eoberts  to 
place  Volunteers  in  the  front  rank,  side  by  side  with  regulars 
for  home  defence,  has  necessitated  a  recasting  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  force.  More  efficiency  is  needed,  and  more 
is  claimed.  But  it  was  impossible  under  the  stress  of  a 
campaign,  and  in  the  midst  of  other  reforms,  for  the 
authorities  to  give  these  semi-military  forces  the  minute 
scrutiny  which  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  great  diver¬ 
gence  of  conditions  in  the  different  units.  We  believe 
both  Lord  Roberts  and  Mr.  Brodrick  to  be  thoroughly 
friendly  to  the  auxiliary  forces.  If  they  were  not,  their 
deeds  would  greatly  belie  their  words.  But  in  entering 
on  what  must  be  at  the  best  an  unpopular  campaign,  in 
making  fresh  demands  on  the  Volunteers,  and  enforcing 
training  in  camp,  it  would  have  been  well  to  call  in  the 
Commission  which  is  now  sitting  under  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  presidency  in  the  first  instance,  and  much  fric¬ 
tion  would  have  been  avoided.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
rock  on  which  the  War  Office  splits  is  more  often  that 
of  the  auxiliary  forces,  which  it  only  half  understands, 
than  of  the  regulars,  which  it  fully  knows.  Much  Parlia¬ 
mentary  trouble  is  the  lot  of  a  Secretary  of  Slate  who  is 
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supposed,  however  erroneously,  to  have  been  hard  upon  the 
Volunteers. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  a  great  work  remains  to  be 
done  for  the  army,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  actually  accomplished  facts — to  the  steps  actually 
taken  since  November  1900.  The  knife  may  not  yet  have 
gone  deep  enough,  or  wide  enough ;  it  may  still  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cauterise  the  sore ;  but  assuredly,  if  the  present 
regime  fails,  it  will  not  be  for  having  attempted  too  little. 
The  last  two  years  recall  to  us  the  Cardwell  period.  We  do 
not  concern  ourselves  with  details.  In  1899  the  army  had 
practically  no  ‘  thinking  department  ’  at  all  worthy  the 
name.  Sir  John  Ardagh,  with  some  able  assistants,  put 
facts  together;  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  no  power  to 
secure  action  upon  them.  All  this  is  changed.  Intelligence 
and  mobilisation  have  been  placed  together  under  Sir 
William  Nicholson,  one  of  Lord  Roberts’s  most  trusted 
lieutenants.  He  has  recently  received  a  large  addition  to 
his  staff,  his  status  at  the  War  OflSce  has  been  fully  secured, 
and  he  sits  on  the  Defence  Committee  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  institution  of  a  Defence  Committee,  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  its  head, 
in  weekly  session  with  the  representatives  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  War  Office,  and  any  other  department  concerned,  is  a 
guarantee  that  no  general  can  ever  be  sent  out  again  as  our 
generals  were  in  1899.  If  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  had 
done  nothing  else  than  make  the  Defence  Committee  a 
living  organisation,  it  would  not  have  existed  in  vain. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  establishment  of  a  ‘  thinking 
‘  department,’  we  have  to  consider  what  defects  were  made 
clear  in  .the  war  which  a  ‘  thinking  department,’  had  it 
existed,  would  have  foretold,  and  to  what  extent  these 
defects  have  been  remedied.  The  Commission  Report  is 
cited  as  condemning  our  military  arrangements  all  round. 
In  our  opinion,  without  going  so  far  as  this,  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  the  organisation  before  1899  provided  no 
organised  staff  for  war,  while  it  left  us  at  home  without  the 
nucleus  of  organisation  necessary  to  replace  the  troops  with¬ 
drawn.  The  training  of  officers  and  of  men  was  defective. 
The  supplies  were  largely  in  excess  of  those  existing  a  few 
years  before,  but  fell  short  in  some  important  particulars, 
disclosed  in  General  Brackenbury’s  evidence.  The  Army 
Medical  Service,  which  after  the  Egyptian  War  all  con¬ 
cerned  had  combined  to  reduce  on  the  ground  that  civil 
practitioners  were  plentiful,  and  could  be  called  in  on  an 
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emergency,  had  proved  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
over  200,000  men,  a  fact  which  is  the  less  remarkable  as  it 
was  only  organised  for  70,000  men.  Transport  and  re¬ 
mount  services,  which  it  seems  an  easy  task  to  organise  to 
those  who  approach  military  operations  only  from  the 
European  standpoint,  came  in  for  the  heaviest  criticism  of 
the  whole. 

In  estimating  our  present  position,  let  us  consider  what 
has  been  done  to  meet  these  obvious  deficiencies.  We  hold 
no  brief  for  the  Army  Corps  system,  but  it  seems  to  us  to 
have  three  paramount  advantages.  First,  it  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bringing  and  working  together  troops  of  the 
various  arms  in  reasonable  proportion  and  for  maintaining 
a  standard  both  of  numbers  and  material.  Second,  it  en¬ 
sures  that  all  appointments  to  commands  shall  be  weighed 
by  the  fitness  of  the  ofiicer  to  command  in  war.  Third,  by 
dividing  the  country  into  five  or  six  districts,  it  enables  the 
work  in  Pall  Mall  to  be  decentralised.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned,  if  these  advantages  are  attained,  to  consider  whether 
these  army  corps  will  in  the  majority  of  instances  have  to 
fight  as  an  army  corps  or  not.  The  important  point  is 
whether  the  general  who  has  administered  the  troops  in 
the  time  of  peace  will  do  so  in  war,  knowing  the  command¬ 
ing  officers  and  being  able  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
the  various  units  under  his  command.  In  the  advance  on 
Omdurman,  General  Lyttelton  commanded  a  British  brigade. 
The  four  battalions  composing  it  were  brought  from  various 
quarters ;  they  had  never  acted  together  before,  they  knew 
each  other  and  their  chief  only  by  reputation.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  every  brigade  formed  to  go  to  South  Africa, 
except  those  which  went  from  Aldershot  under  Sir  Redvers 
Buller’s  command.  If  the  army  corps  system  has  done 
nothing  else,  it  has  put  an  end  to  all  this.  Half  of  its 
unpopularity  is  probably  due  to  the  name  and  to  objections 
which  naturally  arise  among  the  friends  of  numerous 
deserving  officers,  whose  talents  would  have  passed  muster 
for  a  command,  if  they  had  not  been  selected  under  such  a 
search-light  as  is  now  applied.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
very  men  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press  who  have  most 
vigorously  attacked  the  War  Minister  for  establishing  army 
corps  at  home  have  most  earnestly  pressed  upon  him  in 
connection  with  recent  debates  the  placing  of  a  complete 
army  corps  in  South  Africa. 

In  regard  to  decentralisation  we  consider  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  The  recommendations  of  the  Dawkins 
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Committee  have  been  largely  carried  out.  Powers  have 
been  given  to  general  officers  which  they  had  not  before. 
A  financial  audit  has  been  established  in  the  three  Army 
Corps  districts.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  heads 
of  departments  in  Pall  Mall  are  as  eager  to  let  power 
out  of  their  hands  as  the  overworked  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  hold  that  it  would  be  better 
that  some  mistakes  should  be  made  by  delegation  if  a  mass 
of  correspondence  could  thereby  cease.  But  in  order  to 
achieve  this  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  British  as  in 
other  armies,  general  officers  are  bound  to  study  finance  as 
part  of  their  military  duty.  The  idea  that  the  Treasury  is 
the  soldier’s  enemy,  and  that  the  nation’s  pocket  is  not  the 
soldier’s  pocket  will  take  years  to  eradicate.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  remark  that  the  scandals  which  have  come  to 
light  during  the  war  in  respect  of  the  waste,  which,  although 
incidental  to  all  campaigns,  was  in  some  instances  prevent¬ 
able,  have  occurred  in  almost  every  instance  under  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  civilian  control. 

It  is  too  early  to  decide  at  present  whether  the  Army 
Corps  system  will  produce  all  the  results  which  have  been 
claimed  for  it  by  its  creators,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  a  long 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction,  because  beyond 
the  advantages  named  above,  it  secures  to  us  the  complete 
organisation  of  120,000  men  after  a  similar  number  has  left 
the  country. 

Next  to  a  ‘  thinking  department  ’  and  a  proper  organisa¬ 
tion  comes  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  'personnel.  We  feel 
that  insufficient  credit  has  been  given  to  Lord  Eoberts  for 
what  he  had  already  achieved  in  this  respect.  No  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  however  determined,  will  be  able  entirely  to 
divorce  the  young  British  officer  from  his  surroundings. 
Any  attempt  to  model  the  life  of  the  British  officer  on  that 
of  the  German  officer  would  lead  to  certain  failure.  The 
class  from  which  it  is  desirable  British  officers  should  be 
derived  is  one  which  may  be  imbued  with  thoroughly  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit,  but  cannot  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
luxuries  and  amusements  which  are  habitual  to  English 
schoolboys.  What  it  is  necessary  to  secure  is  that  men 
should  enter  the  army  with  a  thoroughly  good  education, 
and,  that  having  entered  it,  it  should  made  clear  to  them 
that  an  officer’s  profession  comes  first,  and  that  even  prowess 
in  field  sports  will  not  secure  a  man  who  neglects  his  duty 
from  supersession.  It  is  easy  to  write  about  these  things : 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  carry  them  out. 
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In  this  respect  the  authorities  began  at  the  right  end  of 
the  stick.  By  calling  into  council  some  of  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas,  they  have  found  it  possible  to  revise  the  course 
of  education  for  entrance  to  the  army,  to  establish  a  more 
practical  course  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  to  lay 
down  rules  as  to  promotion  which  will  make  the  life  of  the 
army  loafer  an  intolerable  one.  In  addition  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  staff  appointments  will  no  longer  be 
monopolised  by  the  favoured  classes.  In  the  past  a  youth 
with  good  connections  has  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
agreeable,  staff  billets,  and  so  emancipating  himself  from 
regimental  routine.  In  the  future,  staff  appointments  will 
be  dependent  on  regimental  excellence.  After  three  years 
on  the  staff  an  officer  will  return  to  his  regiment.  The 
much-needed  touch  between  regiment  and  staff  experience 
will  thus  be  obtained. 

The  announcement  of  these  reforms  has  been  received 
with  almost  unstinted  praise.  We  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  carrying  of  them  out  by  the  military  authorities 
will  give  the  War  Minister  of  the  day,  whoever  he  be,  many 
unpleasant  half-hours.  The  spirit  of  discipline  does  not 
exist  in  the  British  nation  as  it  does  among  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians.  Every  aggrieved  relative  carries  his 
grievance  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  purging  of  the 
army  of  pleasant  fellows,  whose  only  crime  is  not  having  to 
make  a  livelihood  out  of  their  profession,  and  the  wish  to 
leave  tactics  and  strategy  to  their  less  favoured  comrades, 
will  be  an  ungracious  task.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
many  episodes  on  the  Tugela,  and  some  on  the  Orange  River, 
would  have  been  avoided  if  courage  and  good  comradeship 
had  not  been  reckoned  in  so  many  regiments  as  a  sufficient 
requisite  for  advancement.  Such  traditions  die  hard.  The 
disease  of  criticism  is  not  incident  to  the  army  only.  It  has 
permeated  all  classes  of  society.  When  Lord  Roberts  took 
office  the  outcry  for  the  relief  of  the  service  from  inefficient 
officers  filled  every  article  of  the  Press  and  every  public 
speech.  It  would  have  been  supposed  that,  for  at  least  the 
period  which  has  since  elapsed,  his  word  would  have  been 
law  in  this  respect.  The  contrary  has  been  the  fact.  Every 
step  which  has  been  taken  in  this  direction  has  been  loudly 
challenged.  We  hold  that  the  persistence  of  the  present 
authorities  in  a  task  which  they  know  to  their  cost  affects 
their  popularity  is  one  of  their  strongest  claims  to  our  con¬ 
fidence.  At  a  heavy  charge  to  themselves  the  army  and  the 
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country  have  been  shown  that  professional  merit  will  be 
encouraged  and  discipline  will  be  maintained.  One  powerful 
general  has  been  removed  from  a  prominent  command, 
which,  by  all  military  laws,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
longer.  The  principle  that  officers  sent  home  from  the  war 
for  inefficiency  should  not  be  further  employed  has  been 
strikingly  vindicated.  A  number  of  these  officers  whose 
failures  were  well  known  in  South  Africa,  but  have  not  been 
prominently  before  the  public,  have  been  placed  upon  half 
pay.  A  colonel  of  the  Guards  who  had  allowed  practices  to 
go  on  in  his  regiment  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
in  any  Continental  army,  has  been  similarly  dealt  with. 
Several  of  these  occurrences  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
animated  discussions  in  Parliament,  but  Lord  Roberts’s  de¬ 
cisions  have  been  inflexibly  supported  by  his  civilian 
colleagues,  and  in  each  case  the  verdict  has  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  with  the  authorities.  None  the  less,  unless  we 
misconstrue  public  opinion,  the  present  unpopularity  of  the 
War  Office  has  been  as  much  fomented  by  partisans  of  dis¬ 
appointed  officers  as  by  any  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  carried  through.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that 
it  will  take  years  for  the  country  to  realise  how  great  and 
advantageous  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  training  of 
officers  under  the  present  regime. 

As  regards  the  non-commissioned  ranks  of  the  army,  the 
historian  of  the  future  will  make  no  halt  between  1870  and 
1902.  The  soldier  who,  before  this  Government  came  into 
power,  served  for  eight  years  with  the  colours  and  four  in 
the  Reserve,  was  paid  Is.  a  day,  and  paid  out  of  it  6d.  for 
messing  allowance  and  stoppages.  His  net  return  was 
therefore  7d.  a  day,  or  4«.  Id.  a  week  less  anything  he  might 
lose  for  misconduct.  While  a  single  man  could  not  be  said 
to  have  attained  affiuence  under  this  pay,  to  the  man  married 
‘  off  the  strength  ’  it  was  practical  starvation.  The  soldier 
now  receives  1«.  a  day  clear,  or  7«.  a  week,  and  if  he  re- 
en  gages  after  two  years’  service  he  receives  1«.  6d.  a  day,  or 
10«.  6d.  a  week,  which,  with  all  other  things  found,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  in  any  other  unskilled  pro¬ 
fession.  This  boon  has  been  given  as  a  corollary  to  an 
enlistment  for  three  years  with  the  colours  and  nine  with 
the  Reserve,  an  additional  6d.  being  given  only  to  the  soldier 
who  extends  his  service.  It  is  early  days  yet  to  say  whether 
this  system  will  obtain  for  us  the  necessary  number  of  longer 
service  men  to  meet  the  Indian  and  colonial  demands. 

But  we  think  Mr.  Brodrick  has  been  well  advised  in  asso- 
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ciating  this  great  demand  on  the  public  purse  with  the 
raising  of  the  standard  and  the  institution  of  a  character 
qualification  for  recruits.  The  conjunction  of  short  service, 
better  pay,  and  character,  will  unquestionably  place  the 
soldier’s  profession  on  a  different  pedestal  from  that  which 
it  has  ever  hitherto  occupied.  It  will  take  two  or  three 
years  to  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  this  reform.  Those  who 
recognise  the  magnitude  of  the  change  will  curb  their  im¬ 
patience  as  to  its  results  until  it  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

The  great  improvements  made  in  barracks,  including  the 
establishment  of  proper  regimental  institutes,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  temperance,  will,  with  the  advantages  named 
above,  leave  an  ineffaceable  mark  on  the  army.  If  Lord 
Roberts’s  term  of  office  were  to  close  to-morrow,  he  could  at 
least  claim  that  his  short  period  as  Commander-in-Chief  had 
enabled  him  to  obtain  for  the  private  soldier  advantages  for 
which  he  had  laboured  throughout  his  life. 

Any  review  of  the  reforms  connected  with  the  personnel 
of  the  army  effected  during  the  past  two  years  would  be 
incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  their  training.  We  were 
promised  the  substitution  of  practical  exercises  for  barrack 
square  drill,  the  adoption  of  service  uniform  and  of  training 
under  service  conditions.  These  proposals  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  realised.  This  country  will  never  be  an  ideal  training 
ground,  but  the  large  tracts  which  since  1895  have  been 
bought  by  the  Government  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Scotland,  will  prove  an  excellent  investment  for  the 
country,  and  the  mere  fact  that  nearly  1 00,000  men  were 
under  canvas,  or  at  tactical  centres  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  month  of  August,  shows  that  the  pledges 
given  in  this  respect  are  being  carried  out. 

While  these  considerable  changes  have  been  carried  out, 
the  experience  of  the  war  in  regard  to  various  departments 
of  the  army  has  not  been  neglected.  A  great  deal  might  be 
written  about  the  break-down  of  the  medical  department.  It 
is  more  pertinent  now  to  note  that  in  the  brief  space  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  failure  came  to  light,  it  has  been 
reconstituted  and  brought  into  touch  with  the  civilian 
medical  profession.  Opportunities  for  the  most  modern 
scientific  training  are  being  afforded  to  officers  already  in 
the  department,  new  candidates  of  good  quality  are  coming 
forward,  and  the  whole  nursing  service  has  been  reorganised 
under  the  presidency  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  We  do  not 
labour  the  subject,  because  we  may  couple  the  organisation 
of  the  medical  department  which  has  been  accomplished 
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with  the  proposals  for  the  military  education  of  officers, 
which  have  yet  to  bear  fruit,  as  items  of  the  new  military 
programme,  which  have  met  with  little  but  praise  in  any 
quarter. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  other 
considerable  reforms  recently  introduced.  The  attempt  to 
cut  down  the  expenses  of  officers ;  the  provision  of  chargers, 
which  will  open  the  mounted  arm  to  men  of  moderate 
means ;  the  opening  of  various  courses  of  instruction  to 
officers  of  the  auxiliary  forces ;  the  increased  provision  for 
rifle  practice,  form  no  inconsiderable  chapter  in  themselves. 
Yet,  if  the  Commissioners  are  *  not  satisfied  that  enough  is 
‘  being  done  to  place  matters  on  a  better  footing  in  the 
‘  event  of  another  emergency  ’  they  must  have  some  serious 
defect  in  their  minds.  We  think  they  should  have  explained 
it.  An  army  which  has  no  compulsion  behind  it  must 
always  be  an  imperfect  machine  in  the  Continental  sense. 
But  our  army  is  not  our  first  line  of  defence.  No  system 
akin  to  that  of  Germany  or  France  would  be  permanently 
acquiesced  in,  if  any  Government  had  the  temerity  to 
propose  it,  and  the  strength  to  carry  it.  With  auxiliary 
forces  which  must  be  nursed  rather  than  coerced  the  task 
of  organisation  is  complex,  and  however  carried  through 
must  always  be  open  to  criticism.  The  facts,  however, 
speak  for  themselves.  In  two  years  since  the  war  the  army 
has  in  all  respects  been  brought  up  to  a  new  standard,  its 
proportions  and  duties  have  been  laid  down,  it  has  been 
fully  equipped  and  provided  with  stores  for  mobilisation, 
the  artillery  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  mounted  troops  has  been  compensated  by  substituting 
30,000  yeomanry  trained  on  practical  lines  for  the  force  of 
9,000  trained  as  indifferent  cavalry  which  existed  up  to  1901. 
Can  any  army  be  cited  in  which  an  equivalent  progress  has 
been  made  in  any  similar  period  ? 

Reviewing  the  Royal  Commissioners’  Report  by  the  light 
of  the  above  facts,  we  are  forced  to  express  disappointment 
with  the  document  they  have  placed  before  us.  It  would, 
we  think,  have  been  better  to  have  summarised  the  evidence 
much  more  tersely  and  conclusively  than  they  have  done  in 
the  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  matter  through  which  we 
have  had  to  wade.  We  should  prefer  the  opinions  of  the 
Commissioners  to  quotations  from  the  evidence.  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Commissioners  really  believe  our 
position  to  be  now  ‘as  in  1899.’  No  man  who  reads  the 
report,  however  carefully,  can  assign  to  the  present  Govern- 
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ment,  to  the  soldiers,  or  to  the  War  Office  officials,  their 
share  of  blame,  and  we  regard  this  as  the  more  serious 
because,  without  knowing  who  is  to  blame,  we  cannot  find 
the  remedy.  For  the  Commissioners,  afraid  of  wounding 
anyone’s  feelings,  have  hesitated  to  say  directly  that  Lord 
Wolseley,  or  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  the  Cabinet  failed  in  their 
duty.  They  draw  a  picture  of  confusion,  and,  being  un¬ 
willing  to  wound  individuals,  charge  it  on  the  War  Office 
system.  If  we  were  persuaded  that  they  were  right  in  this 
conclusion,  it  would  not  carry  us  much  further,  as  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners,  even  though  persuaded  that 
the  system  is  at  fault,  have  given  us  no  intimation  of  how 
they  would  amend  it.  They  are  not  prepared  to  have  a 
military  Secretary  of  State,  they  do  not  say  that  the  present 
Commander-in-Chief  has  insufficient  power,  they  do  not 
disapprove  the  present  Army  Board  or  War  Office  Council, 
though  they  would  like  to  make  both  more  active  and 
permanent.  They  do  not  tell  us  whether  the  Defence 
Committee  provides,  in  their  opinion,  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  necessary  access  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
Cabinet.  They  do  not  propose  to  clip  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  nor,  though  they  evidently  consider  him 
overworked,  do  they  explain  how  his  labours  could  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  others.  A  more  inconclusive  document  was  pro¬ 
bably  never  put  before  a  public  hungering  for  precise 
guidance. 

The  minority  of  the  Commissioners,  however,  have  given 
us,  through  Lord  Esher  and  Sir  George  Goldie,  an  alterna¬ 
tive  for  the  present  system.  They  want  the  War  Office  to 
be  administered,  like  the  Admiralty,  by  a  Board.  They 
wish  to  abolish  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  believe  that 
the  public  will  accept  from  the  Board  what  it  will  not 
accept  from  individuals,  that  the  military  authorities  so 
assembled  will  have  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  in  this  way  be  relieved. 
This  proposal  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  three  main  grounds — first,  that  the  present  system 
does  not  command  confidence;  second,  that  the  proposed 
system  has  been  successful  at  the  Admiralty;  third,  that 
Lord  Hartington’s  Commission  arrived  at  similar  conclu¬ 
sions  twelve  years  ago. 

To  our  mind  the  whole  question  to  be  considered  is,  what 
is  to  be  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  system?  Is  it 
desired  to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  final  veto 
on  all  War  Office  proposals  which  he  at  present  exercises  ? 
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The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  presides  over  a  Council 
whom,  as  representative  of  the  Cabinet,  he  can  over-rule 
in  respect  of  policy,  though  he  rarely  does  so.  In  matters 
of  finance  the  Indian  Council  is  supreme.  Is  it  proposed 
to  apply  this  system  to  the  War  Ofiice?  If  so,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  system  would  not  survive 
three  years’  experience.  Nine  out  of  ten  War  Office 
questions  involve  finance  in  one  form  or  another.  You 
cannot  increase  establishments,  you  cannot  move  a  man 
from  one  station  to  another,  you  cannot  alter  the  relative 
number  of  troops  at  home  or  abroad,  you  cannot  provide 
for  training,  you  can  hardly  touch  a  discipline  question, 
without  involving  finance,  since  even  to  assemble  a  court 
martial  you  may  have  to  bring  officers  at  a  great  expense 
from  far-distant  stations.  All  the  smaller  questions  of 
finance  are,  no  doubt,  settled  by  the  Financial  Secretary  on 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  behalf.  But  in  questions  large  or 
small,  financial  or  un financial,  there  is  at  present  one 
supreme  head  responsible  to  the  Government  and  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  On  what  principle  is  it  proposed,  if  this  supremacy 
is  to  be  done  away  with,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to 
represent  a  Board  which  may  dictate  to  him  items  of  policy 
with  which  the  Government  disagree,  and  may  lay  down  the 
necessity  for  expenditure  which  Parliament  is  unwilling  to 
incur  ?  Recognising  as  we  do  to  the  full  the  desirability  of 
securing  for  the  military  heads  of  the  War  Office  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  full  responsibility,  and  for  taking  care  that  their 
proposals  are  not  lightly  set  on  one  side  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  a  workable  system  by 
which  at  a  Board  he  should  be  merely  primus  inter  pares. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  not  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Board,  but  a  supreme  authority,  the  establishment  of 
that  body,  with  no  predominant  soldier  as  a  member  of  it, 
will  throw  on  the  Secretary  of  State  more  responsibility  than 
heretofore.  It  is  true  that  among  military  men,  as  at  any 
other  Board,  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  strongest  man  to 
come  to  the  top.  But  the  fact  still  remains.  Supposing 
the  present  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  be  abolished,  and 
his  functions  be  distributed  between  two  officers — the  Chief 
of  the  Staff,  who  would  take  over  his  administrative  duties, 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  who  would  undertake  all 
inspection  and  executive  command — there  would  remain  no 
one  soldier  to  whom,  before  all  others,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  look  for  advice.  A  Secretary  of  State  so 
circumstanced  would  be  the  pivot  of  all  the  military  chiefs. 
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His  power  would  be  increased,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  the  view  of  the  public  he  would  have  as  much  behind 
him. 

The  navy  has  always  been  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  it  looks  to  the  First  Lord  with  confidence. 
Whether  the  navy  is  more  loyal  to  its  chiefs  than  the  army, 
or  whether  it  be  that  civilians  attend  far  more  to  military 
than  to  naval  matters,  no  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is 
ever  exempt  from  criticism  as  is  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  impossible  that  a  minister,  whose  actions 
are  satirised  by  public  journals  from  week  to  week,  and  on 
whom  are  charged  failures  with  which  he  has  not  in  many 
cases  the  least  concern,  should  be  able  to  earn  the  confidence 
of  the  army  during  what  is  necessarily  a  comparatively 
brief  tenure  of  office.  Will  his  position  be  strengthened  by 
depriving  him  of  the  one  official,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  has  hitherto  focussed  military  respect  and  regard  ?  If 
Lord  Eoberts’s  decisions  on  discipline  are  challenged  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  the  decisions  of  a  Board,  some 
of  whom  are  necessarily  less  known  to  the  army,  or  of  the 
Adjutant-General,  an  officer  of  less  importance  than  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  be  more  readily  accepted  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  in  comparing  the  army  and  the  navy 
systems  we  are  comparing  things  which  are  essentially 
unlike.  In  the  army  there  is  no  half-way  house  between 
peace  and  war.  Manceuvres  may  show  to  some  extent  the 
qualifications  of  officers,  but  active  service  is  the  only 
practical  test.  In  the  navy  the  conditions  of  service  arc 
almost  as  exacting,  and  involve  many  of  the  same  risks  in 
peace  as  in  war.  The  element  of  seamanship  is  one  which 
enables  every  officer’s  qualifications  to  be  tested,  and  the 
relative  value  of  various  officers  is  well  understood  in  the 
service.  If  all  soldiers  were  cavalry  officers,  and  if  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  cavalry  officers  depended  mainly  on  horseman¬ 
ship,  similar  tests  might  suffice.  But  in  the  army  too 
much  depends  on  chance  and  opportunity  to  make  it  easy  to 
frame  a  general  standard.  Moreover,  officers  of  the  army 
are  by  habit  and  tradition  imbued  with  loyalty  rather  to 
their  regiment  than  to  the  army  at  large.  The  sailor  loves 
his  ship,  but  his  ship  is  only  a  temporary  resting  place. 
His  loyalty  is  to  the  service  and  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
Those  who  consider  the  above  facts  will  see  that  the  regard 
for  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  makes  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  navy  comparatively  easy,  would  not  be  equally 
found  in  respect  to  any  Board  which  might  be  established 
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for  the  army.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  army  to  grumble. 
It  may  be  urged  that  such  grumbling  does  little  harm,  and 
should  not  be  attended  to.  This  would  be  so  if  complaints 
were  not  eagerly  seized  upon  and  brought  before  the  public, 
who  in  their  turn  inculcate  distrust  of  the  War  Office  and 
those  who  administer  it,  as  a  canon  of  the  military  creed. 
We  would  be  willing  to  advocate  almost  any  change  which 
would  regain  for  the  heads  of  the  army  the  confidence  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
interest  of  all  those  who  care  for  our  military  system  to 
deprive  them. 

It  is  quite  useless  for  the  country  to  clamour  for  army 
reform  unless  it  will  at  the  same  time  agree  to  trust  someone 
as  to  its  requirements.  In  our  view  the  proper  authority  to 
decide  on  numbers  is  the  Committee  of  Defence.  If  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  that  Committee  are  worth  anything,  they  should 
be  allowed  practically  to  dictate  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  services.  The  Minister  for  War  is  severely  blamed  if 
on  the  authority  of  his  military  advisers  he  brings  a  par¬ 
ticular  estimate  of  strength  before  the  Colonial  Conference, 
while  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  laying  down  on  the 
authority  of  his  naval  advisers  an  estimate  of  the  vulnera¬ 
bility  of  England  to  foreign  attack  which  clashes  with  the 
War  Office  estimate.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Defence 
Committee  to  decide  between  these  two  sets  of  advisers. 
Having  done  so,  let  Parliament  by  all  means  be  taken  into 
confidence.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  War  Office 
get  fair  play.  The  spectacle  of  a  Parliament,  a  public,  and 
a  Press  which  put  Lord  Lansdowne  in  the  pillory  in  1900 
because  he  had  not  provided  all  the  troops  for  which  his 
military  advisers  had  at  any  time  asked,  and  which  calls  for 
Mr.  Brodrick’s  deposition  in  1903  because  he  staunchly 
maintained  the  necessity  of  the  minimum  force  with  which 
his  advisers  would  undertake  the  duties  cast  upon  the 
army,  makes  us  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
demand  that  our  Militia  and  Volunteers  should  be  organised 
for  home  defence  and  for  assistance  to  the  regular  forces  in 
an  emergency  is  a  natural  and  proper  one.  But  when  Lord 
Roberts,  backed  up  by  the  most  responsible  officers  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  South  Africa,  lays  down  certain  rules,  without 
which  the  auxiliary  forces  cannot  properly  take  their  place  in 
a  fighting  line,  a  strong  current  of  opposing  opinion  flows  in 
from  every  quarter.  ‘  No  man  is  infallible,  not  even  the 
‘  youngest  of  us,’  might  be  Lord  Roberts’s  reply  to  those  who 
have  confidently  challenged  his  opinion  in  these  respects. 
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These  fluctuations  of  public  opinion  and  the  Parliamentary 
difficulties  involved  by  them  are  calculated  to  strain  the 
powers,  even  though  they  may  not  break  the  resolution,  of 
the  strongest  Minister.  No  change  of  system  will  enable 
the  War  Office  to  do  the  nation’s  duty  as  it  should  be  done 
while  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue.  What  is 
accepted  as  natural  in  the  administration  of  the  army,  the 
service  of  all  others  in  which  discipline  is  most  needed, 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  public  service.  No  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
would  hold  office  for  six  months  if  every  despatch  he  wrote 
were  instantly  made  public,  and  if  he  were  to  carry  on 
negotiations  or  give  his  orders  to  his  representatives  abroad 
under  a  running  fire  of  comment.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
we  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  action  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  To  take  one,  not  the  least  important.  Colonial 
Governors  are  now  no  longer  appointed  from  the  limited 
area  of  the  Colonial  service.  In  some  cases  very  young  men 
who  had  no  previous  colonial  experience  have  been  given  very 
coveted  billets.  We  never  remember  to  have  heard  a 
murmur  in  such  cases.  And  yet  it  is  considered  perfectly 
legitimate  for  any  journal  or  any  member  of  Parliament  to 
charge  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  favouritism,  if  a  single 
post  is  bestowed  to  the  exclusion  of  someone  in  favour  with 
the  person  who  makes  the  attack.  We  could  cite  many 
more  instances,  but  we  believe  the  point  does  not  require 
pressing. 

By  far  the  most  eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  prevailing  license  of  attacks  on  the  War  Office  and  the 
army  has  had,  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  disposition  of 
the  heads  of  the  army  and  in  the  effect  produced  on  the 
foreign  Press.  At  this  moment  we  believe  that  we  may 
summarise  the  opinion  of  most  persons  who  have  nut  gone 
deeply  into  the  question  as  follows.  They  wish  for  a  change 
of  system,  but  they  cannot  explain  how  the  system  proposed 
by  Lord  Esher  and  Sir  George  Goldie  would  be  superior  to 
that  which  preceded  it.  They  do  not  divide  between  the 
forces  required  to  be  maintained  before  the  war  and  the 
forces  emplo^^ed  in  the  war.  They  charge  on  Lord  Wolseley 
and  Lord  iLinsdowne  the  deficiency  for  200,000  men  as 
much  as  they  would  have  done  the  deficiency  for  70,000 
men.  They  are  ready  at  this  moment  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  Lord  Boberts  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  because  complete 
and  satisfactory  remedies  have  not  been  found  in  two  years 
and  a  half,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been  spent  in  war. 
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for  all  the  evils  which  were  made  apparent  in  the  war. 
They  are  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  most  of  those  evils 
were  due  to  the  action  of  successive  Governments  who 
represented  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  the  time,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  reproduced  under  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  last  few  months,  if  the  authorities  had  not  had 
the  backbone  to  withstand  an  outcry,  and  had  refused  to 
adopt  a  policy  at  variance  with  all  the  teachings  of  the  late 
war.  The  sole  panacea  which  those  who  think  as  above, 
and  they  are  many,  suggest,  is  to  call  Lord  Kitchener  to  the 
helm,  and  this,  at  a  moment  when  it  is  proposed  to  decrease 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Cominander-in-Chief.  We 
are  by  no  means  clear  that  Lord  Kitchener  would  accept 
the  office.  We  have  still  graver  doubts  whether  if  he  did 
so  he  would  fare  any  better  than  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord 
Koberts. 

We  wish  we  could  accept  the  Commissioners*  proposals  as 
conclusive.  The  Government  are  bound  to  examine  them. 
We  think  the  Defence  Committee  might  well  call  to  its  aid 
experts  in  administration,  and  determine  what  changes  in 
War  Office  procedure  are  possible  and  desirable.  In 
addition  we  must  be  told  before  the  next  estimates  are 
framed  what  number  of  troops  the  Defence  Committee 
consider  necessary  for  active  service  abroad,  and  how  far  the 
auxiliary  forces  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency. 
Once  the  conditions  and  the  methods  of  procedure  have  been 
laid  down  we  contend  that,  as  a  matter  of  patriotism,  for 
some  period  at  least,  those  who  administer  the  system  should 
be  given  a  free  hand.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  abrogate  its  functions.  The  present  Minister 
for  War  has  on  many  occasions  paid  a  tribute  to  the  extent 
to  which  Parliamentary  criticism  may  be  made  effective  in 
preventing  extravagance,  and  in  bringing  the  force  of  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  officials.  But  Parliamentary  and  public 
criticism  is  a  tonic  which  cannot  be  kept  permanently  in 
use. 

We  hold  that  the  present  situation  is  fraught  with 
danger.  In  the  clatter  and  strife  of  tongues  the  prestige  of 
our  army  is  being  woefully  damaged,  and  its  strength  is 
being  misrepresented  in  the  quarters  where  most  harm  can 
be  done  by  such  misstatements.  The  number  of  our  troops 
is  depreciated,  and  their  training  and  equipment  are  satirised 
to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  probably  at  this  moment  no 
chancery  in  Europe  in  which  it  is  not  believed  that  we  are 
less  ready  for  war  than  we  were  in  1899.  And  yet  this  is 
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not  only  not  the  fact,  but  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  The  only 
point  on  which  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  address  them¬ 
selves  to  these  topics  allowed  themselves  any  enthusiasm  is 
the  condition  of  our  auxiliary  forces.  As  to  this  Lord 
Roberts’s  opinion  is  perfectly  well  known  and  is  agreed  with 
abroad.  No  dust  is  thrown  in  anyone’s  eyes  by  using  super¬ 
latives  with  regard  to  half-trained  troops. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  can  prove  that  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  have  120,000  troops 
fit  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world  was  a  new  and 
potent  factor  in  our  recent  diplomacy.  The  establishment 
at  the  same  time  of  the  nucleus  of  organisation  at  home,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  military  test  for  popular  panegyric  for 
our  home  defenders,  has  immensely  modified  the  belief  of 
foreign  Powers  in  our  vulnerability.  These  important  factors 
in  a  difficult  situation  should  be  taken  into  account.  It 
is  not  our  mission  to  maintain  any  men,  however  eminent 
and  deserving,  in  the  public  service.  But  we  protest  against 
the  tendency  of  the  moment  to  ignore  every  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  army,  to  make  scapegoats  of 
all  who  are  now  or  have  been  in  the  past  connected  with 
army  administration,  to  teach  our  Colonies  that  they  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  us  in  military  matters,  to  hold  up  a 
false  picture  of  our  unpreparedness  to  foreign  countries,  and 
to  sacrifice  by  hysterics  after  the  war  is  over  the  advantages 
which  our  moderation  and  self-restraint  have  won  for  us  at 
a  time  of  considerable  national  danger. 
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^■^HE  renascence  of  the  Czecho-Slav  people  which  was 
achieved  in  the  last  century,  and  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  in  the  existing  Austro-Hungarian  problem, 
has  just  found  an  enthusiastic  and  enlightened  historian  in 
Professor  Ernest  Denis.  A  foreigner,  but  a  perfect  master 
of  the  Slav  languages,  he  has  been  enabled  to  consult  the 
original  sources  of  Bohemian  history  and  to  grasp  the  trend 
of  popular  opinion,  and  is  qualified  to  draw  conclusions 
which  shall  be  beyond  suspicion.  To  these  solid  qualities  is 
united  a  charm  of  style,  so  that  his  volumes  fully  deserve 
the  honour  accorded  to  them  by  the  French  Academy.  For 
the  practical  politician  M.  Denis’s  work  has  this  substantial 
recommendation,  that  his  historical  survey  is  especially 
framed  with  the  object  of  throwing  into  relief  the  events 
which  contributed  in  general  to  the  formation  of  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy.  Thus  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  people 
in  its  varying  phases  illustrates  the  working  of  the  federalist 
as  opposed  to  the  dualist  idea,  and  receives  from  his  pen 
quite  European  significance. 

In  1526  the  battle  of  Mohaez  and  the  death  of  Louis 
Jagellon  led  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  accept  as  their  king 
Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

These  acquisitions  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
added  to  the  recent  accessions  of  Spain  and  Italy,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  their  oecumenical  ambitions,  to  their  desire 
to  re-establish  the  mediaeval  tradition  of  Christian  unity, 
embodied,  in  the  political  sphere,  by  the  formula  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  But  this  aspiration  after  universal 
sovereignty,  with  the  indispensable  preliminary  condition  of 
one  faith  as  represented  %  the  Roman  Church,  could  not 
fail  to  be  checked  by  the  Reformation,  which  was  the  revolt 
of  the  conscience  of  national  as  well  as  moral  individuality. 

The  religious  movement  in  Bohemia,  as  in  Germany, 
received  the  support  of  the  political  element  in  the  Diets 
and  among  the  nobility,  jealous  of  their  autonomous  privi- 
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leges  which  were  threatened  by  invading  and  derogatory 
imperialism,  a  jealousy  adroitly  stimulated  by  the  diplomatic 
rivalry  of  the  house  of  Prance.  Discontent,  silently  grow¬ 
ing  throughout  almost  a  century  of  annoying  persecution, 
came  to  a  head  in  the  Defenestration  of  Prague.  Badly 
managed,  the  insuiTection  was  crushed  two  years  later  at 
the  gates  of  the  capital.  The  victory  of  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  removed  Bohemia  from  the  list  of  independent 
nations,  at  least  in  fact,  for  during  nearly  two  hundred 
years  she  had  to  give  up  her  language  and  many  of  her 
historical  privileges. 

Throughout  this  period  she  was  bound  defenceless  to  a 
politico-clerical  despotism,  in  which  one  element  or  the 
other  was  supreme  in  turn.  This  despotism  was  the  more 
formidable  because  when  once  the  first  severities  of  pro¬ 
scription  and  confiscation  against  the  members  of  the 
insurrection  were  over,  it  became  paternal  and  gentle,  yet 
unremittingly  methodical.  Indeed,  the  revised  constitution 
granted  to  the  defeated  Bohemians  by  Ferdinand  IT.  in  1627 
furnishes  their  descendants  of  the  present  day  in  the  Czech 
parliamentary  group  with  their  password  of  ‘  historic  right,’ 
since,  under  this  constitution,  the  Emperor  was  forbidden  to 
attempt  to  destroy  the  autonomous  privileges  of  the  kingdom 
of  St.  Wenceslas.  But  he  at  once  suppressed  many  of  the 
ai'istocratic  privileges  of  the  Diets  and  the  feudal  nobility, 
and  curtail^  their  administrative,  judicial,  and  financial 
powers.  This  absolutism,  which  derives  its  concrete  exist¬ 
ence  from  the  decrees  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1749,  will  be 
found  to  develop  insensibly  from  1627  to  that  date.  To 
this  result  the  progressive  extension  of  the  attributes  of  the 
three  departments  of  central  authority,  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Aulic  Chamber,  and  the  Wai’  Department,  in  which 
institutions  we  may  see  the  germs  of  the  common  ministries 
of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  war,  contributed  not  a  little. 
The  Bohemian  Chancellery,  domiciled  in  Vienna  and  so 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  which  served  at  once  as  a 
supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  Bohemian  tribunals  and 
as  an  administrative  intermediary  between  the  monarch 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Prague  (i.e.  the  Council  of 
the  great  public  officers  of  the  kingdom  chosen  by  the  King 
among  the  representatives  of  the  local  administration), 
or,  again,  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Diets,  was  soon  invaded  by  the  professional  bureaucrat 
with  his  enthusiasm  for  the  simplicity  of  centralistic 
methods  in  administration  and  jurisprudence.  Thus  it  lost 
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sight  of  the  particularist  interests  which  it  was  its  business 
to  protect.  Similarly  in  the  provinces  the  autonomous 
agents,  whose  powers  were  extended  while  they  were 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  central  bureaux,  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  transformed  thereby  into  imperial  function¬ 
aries.  A  moral  unity  began  at  the  same  time  to  pervade 
the  country.  The  division  of  authority  between  the  monarch 
and  the  feudal  nobility,  to  whom  were  delegated  some  of  the 
public  powers,  slowly  disappeared,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
nobles,  but  moral  unity,  as  to-day,  found  its  surest  founda¬ 
tion  in  religious  unity,  which,  combined  with  the  dynastic 
sentiment,  sometimes  may  serve  also  as  a  political  rallying 
ground.  Its  successful  developement  is  due  to  the  subtly 
tenacious  tactics,  the  opportunist  policy,  which  characterises 
the  propagandist  methods  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  for  it  was 
to  the  Jesuits — that  is,  to  foreign  missionaries — that  the 
task  of  recovering  Bohemia  for  the  Faith  was  entrusted, 
owing  to  the  secular  clergy  being  disorganised  and  under 
suspicion  of  nationalist  bias.  The  uniformity  of  education 
of  which  they  obtained  the  monopoly  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  progress  of  centralisation,  inasmuch  as  its 
prominent  feature  was  the  employment  of  the  German 
language  and  the  practically  entire  exclusion  of  the  Czech 
from  the  schools  and  university.  This  furthered  the  object 
of  the  bureaucracy,  namely,  to  destroy  in  practice  the 
equality  of  the  two  languages,  which  was  established  in 
principle  by  the  constitution  of  1627.  To  this  result  the 
German  immigration  into  Bohemia  also  contributed  before, 
but  still  more  after,  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Nevertheless, 
save  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  Ferdinand  III.  failed  to 
derive  all  the  advantages  he  might  from  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  (1648).  He  made  no  effort  to  arouse  a  collective 
patriotism  among  the  different  nations  which  had  struggled 
and  suffered  together;  and  if  he  favoured  the  German 
element  and  the  German  language,  his  policy  was  dictated 
by  utilitarian  views  connected  with  administration,  and  not 
at  all  by  any  desire  to  inaugurate  greater  political  intimacy 
with  his  German  neighbours. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Leopold  (1683),  Hungary  made  a  definite  submission  and 
introduced  a  new  element  into  the  life  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy.  Until  this  date  we  may  say  that,  the  country 
being''perpetually  in  insurrection  and  periodically  in  alliance 
with  Turkey,  it  had  had  no  influence  on  the  internal  existence 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  But  its  submission  was  subject 
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to  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  jealously  and  unremittingly 
was  this  principle  maintained  against  the  ulterior  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  centralising  party.  Austria’s  indispensable 
bulwark  against  Turkish  aggression  was  well  placed  to 
protect  its  own  interests,  and  never  failed  to  make  its  own 
terms  for  the  slightest  service.  To  this  period  belongs  the 
rise  of  the  dual  system.  Whilst  Hungary  stood  alone,  and 
its  affairs  had  been  treated  as  foreign,  the  Austrian  group 
and  the  Bohemian  group,  distinct  entities  still  from  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  fiscal  point  of  view,  but  with  centuries  of  a. 
common  existence  and,  consequently,  with  countless  common 
interests,  began  to  come  together  closer,  and  to  reduce  their 
differences,  pending  the  moment  of  complete  fusion.  A 
definite  step  was  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1713,  when  Charles  VI.  affirmed  the  territorial 
unity,  that  is  to  say,  the  individuality  of  the  monarchy,  by 
regulating  in  a  defined  and  uniform  manner  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  or,  rather,  to  the  three  thrones,  and  thereby 
created  the  notion  of  a  common  defence.  Once  again, 
there  was  a  subtle  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Hungarians.  In  principle  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  again  asserted,  but  the 
Magyars  contrived  to  introduce  some  restrictive  clauses  per¬ 
mitting  their  Diet  to  intervene  in  the  event  of  a  female 
succession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ‘  contemporary  Austria,*  says 
M.  Denis,  *  dates  from  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  That  is  still 
‘  the  corner  stone  on  which  the  monarchy  rests.  OflScially 
‘  accepted  by  the  assemblies  which  equally  represented  the 

*  different  countries,  it  is  the  sole  constitutional  charter 
‘  whose  authority  is  recognised  by  all  three.’  It  was  a  unique 
opportunity  to  create  a  Pan- Austrian  patriotism,  by  recasting 
the  monarchy  completely.  But  Charles  VI.  recoiled  before 
the  scheme  of  a  popular  and  central  parliament ;  he  even 
drew  the  line  at  a  much  less  formidable  proposal  to 
strengthen  moral  unity  by  material  solidarity,  and  make  of 
the  separate  parties  in  the  State  *  one  body  and  one  organism 

*  in  regard  to  taxes  and  customs.’ 

The  accession  of  Maria  Theresa  was  the  dawn  of  a  new 
and  decisive  period  in  the  evolution  of  centralisation,  when 
the  lay  government’s  enlightened  despotism  took  the  place 
of  the  traditional  Catholic  absolutism  which  was  made  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  imperial  interests.  To  Maria  Theresa  were  due 
the  legislative  beginnings  of  political  and  economic  dualism. 
Thus  between  1749  and  1752  the  Chancelleries  of  Austria 
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and  Bohemia  were  suppressed,  and  in  their  stead  were  esta¬ 
blished  a  directory  and  a  high  court  of  justice  common  to 
all  the  western  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  Slav  or  German. 
This  was  the  material  destruction  of  the  historic  federation 
of  the  three  States — Austrian,  Bohemian,  Hungarian — whose 
permanent  union  rested  solely  on  the  monarch’s  hereditary 
personality,  and  henceforth  the  countries  other  than  Hungary 
formed  in  fact  a  single  body  politic,  designated  by  the 
general  term  of  ^  hereditary  German  dominions.’ 

Meanwhile,  the  aggressive  policy  of  Frederic  II.  of 
Prussia  had  awakened,  beside  a  German,  one  might  almost 
say  Pan-German  patriotism,  an  Austro-Slav  patriotism 
founded  on  instinctive  opposition  to  Germanic  preponder¬ 
ance.  Maria  Theresa  understood  this  only  in  part.  After 
his  great  victory  at  Kolin  she  wrote  to  Dauu,  and  said  truly 
enough  that  she  saw  in  it  ‘  the  new  birth  of  the  monarchy,* 
but  she  never  forgave  the  Bohemians  their  failure  to  take 
an  active  part  in  its  defence,  and  took  advantage  of  this 
anaemic  indifference  to  curtail  their  privileges.  Her  initial 
work  was  continued  by  the  application  to  the  whole  of 
western  Austria  of  a  uniform  fiscal  system,  whose  industrial 
protectionism  excluded  the  Hungarian  agricultural  regions. 
This  prohibitive  tariff  created  a  dual  system  in  economics, 
and  contained  the  germ  of  danger  for  the  future.  Its 
immediate  consequences,  however,  were  rather  beneficent 
at  a  time  when  the  commercial  competition  which  arose 
between  the  Slav  agriculturists  of  the  centre  and  the  German 
manufacturers  of  the  north  and  east  threatened  to  aggravate 
the  severity  of  the  interior  racial  rivalries  in  Austria.  But 
Maria  Theresa,  and  after  her  Joseph  II.,  based  their  hopes 
of  a  united  Austria  mainly  on  the  formation  of  a  moral  and 
mental  unity  by  means  of  a  system  of  instruction  which 
should  ensure  ‘the  same  manner  of  thought  and  a  truly 
‘  national  spirit  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Empire,*  an 
excellent  aspiration  then  as  now,  but  rendered  by  its  authors 
incapable  of  realisation.  They  resumed,  with  modifications 
necessitated  by  the  new  conditions  of  public  progress  and 
arising  out  of  the  theories  of  the  French  encyclopaedists,  the 
system  of  anterior  Germanisation.  Again,  it  was  no  desire 
of  fusion  that  influenced  them,  but  simply  the  fact  that  the 
German  language  was  their  own,  and  they  considered  it  the 
most  suitable  instrument  alike  to  simplify  the  network  of 
bureaucracy,  to  strengthen  the  system  of  centralisation,  and 
facilitate  international  relations.  A  ‘  Boyal  Commission  of 
‘  Studies  *  sitting  at  Vienna  served  as  the  Supreme  Board  of 
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Education.  This  attempt  at  linguistic  unification  was  at 
first  encouraged  by  some  artificial  arguments,  such  as  the 
resumption  of  relations  with  the  dissentient  Bohemian 
exiles  and  their  German  protectors  and  the  German  immi¬ 
gration  consequent  on  the  decrees  of  religious  toleration 
issued  by  Joseph  II.  Indeed,  it  was  soon  possible  to  remark 
that  ‘  the  Czech  was  an  exile  in  his  own  country.’  For 
Joseph  II.  was  a  philosophical  monarch  and  the  disciple 
of  ‘  Aufklaerung  ’ ;  he  reduced  the  clergy  to  the  state  of 
functionaries;  he  secretly  protected  the  Freemasons,  and 
flattered  himself  that  he  ‘  had  convinced  his  subjects  that  to 
*  be  Catholics  they  had  no  need  to  be  Romans  ’ ;  yet  he 
circuitously  reinstated  the  old  demands  of  Rome,  the  blind 
submission  of  the  subject,  ‘  with  this  remarkable  difference, 

‘  that  the  creed  has  changed,  and  the  discipline  of  life  is 
‘  henceforth  guided  not  by  the  commandments  of  the 
‘  Church,  but  by  the  catechism  of  the  encyclopaedists.’  The 
rationalist,  arguing  from  the  invariability  of  reason,  arrived 
at  the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  model  of 
government.  This  ruthless  logic  wiped  out  all  particularist 
and  caste  traditions.  Hence  the  rationalist’s  indignation  at 
the  privilege  of  Diets  and  feudal  lords.  Unable  to  destroy 
the  social  influence  of  the  latter,  he  succeeds  at  least  in 
paralysing  their  political  authority  by  means  of  a  bureau¬ 
cracy,  recruited  among  the  middle  class  and  the  new  nobility, 
whose  vanity  and  gratitude  towards  the  royal  patron  made 
them  readily  accessible.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  to 
philanthropy  as  to  the  trend  of  his  unitary  theories  that  we 
should  attribute  Joseph’s  abolition  of  serfdom.  A  great  part 
of  the  generous  innovations  in  this  measure  were  sacrificed 
by  the  diplomatic  egotism  of  his  successor,  Leopold  II.,  to 
an  aristocratic  and  clerical  reaction.  Yet  through  the  spirit 
of  reactionarism,  in  different  ways,  though  slightly,  may  be 
felt  the  awakening  of  a  Czech  national  spirit.  The  Diet  of 
Prague  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bohemian  charter  of  feudal  autonomy.  There  may  have 
been  a  hint  in  this  of  haughtiness  on  the  part  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  Czechs  in  their  attitude  towards  the  people.  But  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  referring  to  ‘  national  and  popular 
‘  representation  ’  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  liberal 
minority  among  the  feudal  barons,  whose  object  in  demand¬ 
ing  a  constitution  for  Bohemia  was  not  merely  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seignorial  ambitions,  but  the  advantage  and  profit  of 
all  classes  in  the  kingdom.  Leopold,  with  his  accustomed 
subtlety,  temporised  and  made  superficial  concessions  which 
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did  not  touch  the  organic  working  of  the  centralised 
machine  of  government.  Joseph  II.,  however,  when  he 
opened  Bohemia  to  Western  ideas,  had,  without  meaning  it, 
awakened  linguistic  patriotism  among  a  small  body  of  in¬ 
tellectual  men,  who  drew  from  the  modern  gospel  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  progress  natural  conclusions  in  favour  of  their 
own  ostracised  race.  Their  awakened  patriotism  was  to  be 
the  prelude  of  national  regeneration.  The  foundation  of 
a  Chair  of  Czech  language  and  literature  in  1791  ushers  in 
the  great  Slav  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Leopold 
had  not  grasped  the  moral  force  of  the  idea,  and  a  similar 
mistake  was  made  by  Francis  I.  Frightened  at  the  spread 
of  the  liberal  ideas  born  in  the  French  Revolution,  he 
thought  to  hinder  their  introduction  by  a  return  to  the 
patriarchal  despotism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  would 
have  made  his  dominions  the  lobby  of  anti-revolution  by 
closing  their  frontiers  to  foreign  influences.  His  intention 
was  also  to  complete  the  work  of  Germanisation  without  the 
instrumentality  and  the  not  disinterested  aid  of  Prussia. 
The  history  of  Austria  in  the  last  century  serves  to  show  the 
futility  of  this  twin  policy,  which  was  continued  by  his 
successors.  The  idea  of  national  independence  may  lose 
substance,  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  great  Slav  revival 
in  Bohemia  during  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which  we  may 
see  a  real  revolution  of  both  a  national  and  democratic 
character,  though,  unlike  the  French  Revolution,  it  ran 
on  the  pacific  and  legitimate  lines  of  historic  and  natural 
right,  comprises  two  fairly  distinct  periods.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  time  of  preparation,  of  mental  and  intellectual 
propagandism.  It  is  not,  indeed,  until  near  1840  that  the 
results  of  this  period  take  shape  in  a  militant  party  pro¬ 
gramme,  whose  first  challenge  was  rather  too  precipitately 
issued  in  the  insurrection  of  Prague,  1848.  There  was  no 
question  of  reviving  the  idea  of  independence  among  a  people 
entirely  resigned  to  watching  and  waiting,  with  concentrated 
hatred  of  the  oppressor  running  in  their  veins,  though  this 
same  people  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  grinding  des¬ 
potism  alternated  with  recognised  authority,  to  have  lost  all 
desire  of  action,  and  to  be  confirmed  in  the  state  of  ‘  idyllic 
‘  catalepsy.’  ‘  All  the  world  is  going  mad  and  abandoning 
*  its  laws  to  seek  imaginary  constitutions.  You  possess 
‘  unimpaired  the  constitution  you  have  received  from  your 
‘  fathers ;  you  love  it  and  I  love  it  and  will  preserve  it.’ 
Thus  spoke  one  day  to  a  Magyar  deputation  Leopold’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  terms  which  admirably  sum  up  his  policy — no 
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chauge.  It  is  the  apogee  of  gerontocracy.  But  this  do- 
nothing  attitude  had  its  aggressive  side,  its  methods  of 
underhand  and  disguised  attack.  There  is  the  corollary  of 
a  police  system,  with  auxiliaries  iu  an  administration  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nepotism,  in  the  schoolmaster  paid  in  de¬ 
based  currency,  in  the  parson ;  there  is  unlimited  censorship. 
The  centralised  bureaucracy,  in  spite  of  its  paralysis,  went 
steadily  on  with  its  pitiless  work  of  stifling  national  privi¬ 
leges.  Diets  were  ignored  and  municipal  independence 
destroyed.  Public  liberty  seemed  to  have  vanished  for  ever. 
The  patent  of  August  11,  1804,  by  which  the  Emperor,  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  took  the  title  of  hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  his 
renunciation  two  years  later  of  the  German  imperial  dignity 
did  not  indicate  any  abandonment  of  the  Germanic  character. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  text  of  these  decrees  there  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  intention  to  suppress  the  autonomous  States, 

*  the  independent  kingdoms,’  except  that  from  this  time  it 
became  customary  for  the  internal  administration  even  in 
Bohemia  to  speak  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  Emperor. 
A  bolder  step  was  taken  towards  unity  when  in  1807  a 

*  United  Court  Chancellery  ’  was  created,  ‘  with  the  function 
‘  of  conducting  all  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the  Empire 
‘  towards  one  single  aim,  for  both  general  and  individual 
‘  good,  the  dissemination  of  culture  and  education  on  uniform 
‘  principles.’  This  was  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  report 
presented  some  time  previously  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
Chancellor,  Prince  de  Metternich,  who  wrote  that 

‘  The  Government,  as  at  present  constituted,  rests  on  a  principle  ot 
centralisation  which  is  too  wide  for  daily  application.  .  .  .  From  the 
political  and  the  administrative  point  of  view  the  Austrian  Empire 
forms  a  kind  of  Federal  State  under  a  common  Sovereign.  .  .  .  To 
ensure  the  strength  of  a  government,  its  methods  of  action  should  be 
in  complete  harmony  with  its  situation,  and  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Austria.  .  .  . 

‘While  Hungary  is  in  enjoyment  of  privileges  which  go  far  to 
paralyse  the  action  of  the  great  political  machine,  the  other  provinces 
are,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  and  embodied  in  the  common  centre.  The 
result  of  this  inequality  is  that  the  privileged  Hungarians  are  led  to 
imagine  themselves  independent,  while  the  nationality  of  the  other 
Austrian  States,  which  after  all  deserves  some  consideration,  is  worn 
away  and  lost  in  friction  between  the  Government  and  the  provinces.’ 

Unfortunately,  if  we  grant  that  this  was  not  merely 
one  of  those  complacent  formulas  in  which  Metternich 
was  fond  of  masking  his  practical  empiricism  from  the 
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eyes  of  the  simple-minded,  his  opinion  on  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  went  unregarded.  There  was  similar  contradiction 
between  his  secret  promotion  of  the  tricks  of  the  censorship 
and  the  scorn  of  all  such  tricks  which  he  used  to  express  to 
foreign  visitors.  But  all  the  rigours  of  the  censorship 
failed  to  stop  the  first  flowers  of  Bohemian  literature  from 
blooming  and  blossoming. 

As  we  said  above,  the  first  efforts  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Slav  revival,  who  did  not  perhaps  foresee  the  pregnant  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  initial  impetus,  were  of  a  linguistic 
nature.  In  order  to  re-establish  historical  traditions 
methodically  with  a  view  to  building  thereon  a  programme 
of  active  political  organisation,  the  people  had  first  to  be 
provided  with  a  national  idiom  which  must  be  perfected  on 
scientific  lines.  This  task  was  undertaken  and  brought  to 
a  successful  issue  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Sciences 
at  Prague,  among  whom  most  prominent  were  Bobrovsky 
and  Joungmann.  The  former  laid  the  foundation  of  Slav 
and  Czech  philology  in  his  ‘  Scientific  Czech  Grammar  ’  and 
his  ‘Paleo-Slav  Institutions.’  The  latter  created  Czech 
literature  by  his  History  and  his  Dictionary.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  name  of  Pouchmayer,  the  herald  of  Neo-Czech 
poetry.  These  literary  workmen  were  not  mere  dilettanti. 
They  had  an  ethnic  and  political  programme  derived  from 
that  French  rationalism  whose  influence  Francis  II.  had 
attempted  to  counteract,  a  programme  consecrated  by  the 
Eevolution  but  purified  of  the  cosmopolitan  and  unitary 
aims  which  had  ended  only  in  a  military  and  administrative 
despotism  and  in  the  war  of  conquest. 

The  doctrine  of  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  led 
them  to  that  of  the  emancipation  of  the  people,  a  transition 
heralding  the  *  droit  des  nationalites,’  which  is  at  the  root 
of  all  the  revolutions  that  took  place  in  the  last  century. 
New  and  substantial  support  was  given  to  this  logical 
digression  from  the  idea  of  the  Encyclopsedists  by  the  senti¬ 
mental  revival  which  ran  through  Europe  at  the  outset  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  young  Czech  poets  were  brought 
into  contact  with  their  German  brothers,  with  Herder  in 
particular. 

Theirs  was  a  mystic  exaltation,  and  their  imaginative 
patriotism  indulged  in  a  literary  and  often  fantastic 
resurrection  of  the  nation’s  past  history.  At  the  same  time, 
under  the  marvellous  influence  of  their  attachment  to  the 
dynasty,  they  bowed  before  the  royal  house  which  formed 
the  ancient  personification  of  the  soul  of  the  people. 
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Hence,  when  Eousseau’s  conception  of  the  unity  of  mankind 
had  been  narrowed  to  the  unity  of  the  race,  the  Slav  cult, 
otherwise  called  the  Pan-Slav  mentality,  was  developed.  It 
was  an  advance,  but  there  were  rocks  ahead.  The  Germans 
hastened  to  discover  high  treason  in  this  platonic  association 
with  the  Eussiau  Slavs,  and  seized  on  the  spectre  of  Eussia 
as  a  political  weapon  in  their  campaign  for  supremacy.  Yet 
Bobrovsky  himself,  who  had  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  a 
common  Slav  tongue,  wrote :  ‘  It  is  for  Austria  to  take  in 
‘  hand  the  direction  of  the  Slavs,  not  for  Eussia ;  from  the 
‘  latter  we  have  no  human  expectations  for  some  centuries 
‘  to  come  ’ ;  and  elsewhere,  ‘  A  common  tongue  has  not  bred 
‘  the  political  unity  of  the  Germans,  why  should  it  breed 
‘  the  political  unity  of  the  Slavs  ?  ’  It  is  true  that  to  every 
unprejudiced  observer  the  distinctly  democratic  character 
of  the  Czech  patriots  would  have  seemed  sufficient  guarantee 
against  all  danger  of  association  with  Muscovite  autocracy. 
In  other  respects  these  bombastic  and  hazy  theories  ran  the 
risk  of  dashing  their  chimerical  hopes  against  the  wall  of 
reality  and  ending  in  deceptive  vapour.  This  was  soon 
apparent,  and  yet  the  distant  consequences  of  these  chimeras 
were  fortunate  and  far-reaching.  In  spite  of  the  poetic 
despairs  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  Bohemian  romantic 
movement,  Kollar  and  Chafarjik,  afterwards  abandoned 
themselves,  the  ‘  moderns,*  as  they  claimed,  had  widened 
the  scope  of  the  renascence,  firstly  in  literature,  when  they 
had  introduced  every  kind  of  expression,  intellectual,  artistic, 
scientific,  and  secondly  in  a  practical  way  by  insisting  that 
Bohemia  should  not  remain  sunk  in  the  isolation  of  its  own 
memories,  hut  should  take  its  part  in  the  common  life  of 
Europe.  More  than  all,  the  relations  thus  established 
between  the  representatives  of  the  different  Slav  peoples 
resulted  in  a  mental  solidarity,  the  germ  of  their  future 
parliamentary  alliance.  Thus  little  by  little  the  transition 
became  clear  in  the  two  domains,  the  intellectual  and  the 
'political,  of  the  national  renovation.  The  philologist  and 
the  poet  gave  way  to  the  historian  and  the  jurist.  The 
Bohemian  Museum,  which  was  akin  to  the  Czech  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Academy,  saw  its  own  purely  scientific  interest 
eclipsed  by  the  Matitse  (1831),  an  issue  of  popular  editions, 
including  among  other  volumes  a  great  encyclopaedia,  which 
was  directed  by  the  great  writer  Palatsky,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  in  the  Bohemian  revival.  He  was  the  first 
to  relinquish  the  delusive  vision  of  a  Slav  myth ;  he  reno¬ 
vated  Slav  patriotism  on  definite  lines,  and  gave  the  Czechs 
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their  watchword  of  ‘historic  right’ — a  return  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  constitution  of  1627  as  a  fighting  political 
programme. 

This  adoption  of  an  archaic  programme,  which  must 
present  little  chance  of  realisation,  has  often  been  blamed, 
even  by  foreigners  who  sympathised  with  the  Czech  claims. 
More  deserving  of  censure  has  been  their  too  obstinate 
adherence  to  this  programme,  and  their  want  of  skill  in 
parliamentary  tactics.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  suspicion  of 
the  theorist  about  historic  right  which  hardly  agrees  with 
practical  possibilities,  but  liberalism  in  a  country  where  the 
independence  of  the  political  platform  has  been  destroyed 
must  take  refuge  in  theoretic  recognitions.  And  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  party  there  was  need  of  a 
formula  which  would  not  give  offence  to  the  susceptibilities 
of  a  dynasty  steering  by  tradition,  and  would  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  heterogeneous  social  elements  of  the  party 
of  the  patriots.  Palatsky  was  by  nature  and  environment 
an  aristocrat,  or  rather  one  of  the  ‘  optimates.’  The  forces 
of  the  national  party  were  chiefly  composed  of  peasants  and 
Czech  artisans,  discontented  with  the  selfishness  of  their 
middle-class  employers,  most  of  whom  had  German  predilec¬ 
tions  and  were  on  many  points  Jews  or  Judaisers.  He  con¬ 
ceived  it  necessary  to  marshal  this  proletariat  under  the 
direction  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  Hite  of  the  Bohemian 
aristocracy,  the  natural  depositaries  of  the  sense  of  the 
people  and  its  eventual  champions  against  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  His  calculations  were  not  quite  exact.  True  to 
their  traditions  of  caste,  the  feudal  lords  accepted  the 
alliance  of  the  national  party — it  was  never  a  fusion — only 
so  far  as  it  furthered  their  ambitions.  They  had  equal 
distrust  of  the  Czech  plebeians  and  the  middle-class  Germans. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  be  quasi-independent  lords  of 
Bohemia.  Hence  their  adhesion,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the 
theory  of  historic  right.  The  death  of  Francis  I.  in  1835, 
and  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Debonair,  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  ‘  Great  Burgrave  ’  or  Governor,  Chotiek,  and  the 
stimulus  of  the  laws  granted  to  the  Magyars  in  favour  of 
their  oSicially  recognised  language,  which  they  employed 
savagely  against  the  dissatisfied  Slavs  in  their  kingdom, 
combined  to  render  easy  the  revival  of  opposition  in  Bohemia. 
In  firm  and  bold  language,  though  without  material  effect, 
the  Diet  demanded  the  restitution  of  its  privileges.  The 
Moravian  Czechs,  though  somewhat  paralysed  by  petty 
rivalry  of  ancient  date,  at  length  came  out  of  their 
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stagnation  to  support  their  Bohemian  brothers.  Charles 
Havlitchek,  who  possessed  one  advantage  over  the  other 
leaders  in  being  a  popular  orator,  founded  the  Repeal  Club 
and  spread  the  principles  of  specific  Czecho-Slav  patriotism 
with  radical  proclivities.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
revolution  of  1848,  which,  while  it  symbolised  the  active 
awakening  of  Bohemian  nationality,  was  to  determine  by  its 
issue  the  future  political  system  of  the  monarchy. 

In  Prague  this  revolution,  if  we  may  apply  the  name  to  a 
good-humoured  state  of  disorder  which  degenerated  into 
riot  only  by  pure  accident,  was  the  merest  echo  of  the 
liberal  and  constitutional  movements  which  swept  over 
Europe.  It  had  had  two  distinct  characteristics  :  it  was 
national  and  it  was  social,  and  the  latter  aspect  was 
prejudicial  to  the  former,  for  a  number  of  its  champions  and 
adherents  were  alienated  from  the  cause.  At  Vienna 
the  formation  of  a  Central  Parliament  was  certainly  the 
best  expedient  after  the  fall  of  Chancellor  de  Metternich. 
Only  prompt  action  was  needed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  a  constitution.  Faithful  to  his  traditions, 
the  Minister  at  Vienna  equivocated ;  faithful  to  theirs,  the 
Magyars  seized  the  opportunity  to  extort  from  him  by  the 
Ordinance  of  April  11  sanction  for  a  constitution  voted  by 
the  Diet  of  Pesth,  and  establishing  definitely  the  kingdom’s 
independence.  The  Germans  had  subscribed  to  the  com¬ 
promise.  They  had  no  wish,  any  more  than  the  equally 
separatist  Magyars,  to  see  their  respective  hegemonies  dis¬ 
appear  before  the  oncoming  wave  of  the  Slavs,  who  formed 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  general  population  of  the  United 
Empire.  Thus  they  cornered  the  Slavs,  but  at  the  same 
time  sacrificed  the  Empire’s  unity. 

On  April  8,  however,  the  young  Czech  delegate  Ladislas 
Rieger,  son-in-law  of  Palatsky,  had  obtained  from  Pillersdorf 
a  minute  of  the  Council  authorising,  though  in  very  involved 
terms,  some  fairly  wide  reforms  in  the  direction  of  Bohemian 
independence.  This  Concessionary,  which  was  only  a  blind, 
had  other  inconvenient  results,  for  it  let  loose  a  furious 
storm  in  the  quarter  of  the  German  coalition,  who  forced 
the  Minister  to  declare  on  Apiil  9  that  Austria  would  be 
represented  at  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort.  Neither  the 
military  party  nor  the  Emperor  intended  to  abandon  their 
Germanic  ambitions :  that  was  the  secret  strength  of  the 
Germans,  reduced  now  to  seek  support  against  the  Slav 
preponderance  among  their  cousins  beyond  the  frontier. 
The  Parliament  of  Frankfort,  it  is  true,  with  mild  hypocrisy 
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invited  the  Czech  leaders  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 
This  invitation,  however,  was  politely  declined  through 
Palatsky.  Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  St.  Wenceslas,  an 
oflFshoot  of  the  Repeal  Club,  and  now  entitled  the  National 
Committee,  acted  as  an  interim  Government,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  hostilities  between  Germans  and  Czechs.  Un¬ 
happily  its  aggressively  radical  tone  did  not  encourage 
Count  Leo  Thun,  the  new  Governor,  to  avail  himself  of  its 
assistance  even  in  consultation.  Forgetful,  too,  of  the 
promises  he  had  made  in  an  earlier  month,  Pillersdorf  on 
April  25  issued  a  final  Constitutional  Charter  of  centralising 
tendencies,  creating  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses  for  all  the 
non-Hungarian  countries,  a  quorum  in  which  would  be 
competent  to  alter  the  divisions  of  the  provinces  and  to 
restrict  greatly  the  authority  of  the  local  Diets.  Exaspera¬ 
tion  was  bound  to  run  high  at  Prague ;  but  greater  ex¬ 
citement  was  caused  by  Count  Thun’s  decision  to  hold 
elections  for  the  Frankfort  Parliament — a  project  which 
failed  miserably  owing  to  the  passive  resistance  and  absten¬ 
tion  of  the  Czechs.  On  the  other  hand,  an  appeal  was 
about  to  be  made  to  them  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  had 
fled  to  Innsbruck  from  the  insurrection  at  Vienna.  The 
Imperial  crown  was  in  serious  danger.  Rebellion  was 
abroad  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Hungarians,  maddened  by  the 
revolt  of  their  oppressed  Slavs,  attributed  it  to  the  Viennese 
ministry,  and  paid  the  latter  in  their  own  coin.  Finally 
Thun,  anxious  to  turn  Prague  into  a  stronghold  of  Austrian 
resistance  to  the  separatists,  invoked  the  Diet;  but  his 
contradictory  moods  threw  suspicion  on  his  honesty,  and  the 
Bohemians,  missing  their  chance  of  seeing  their  Parlia¬ 
ment  reorganised  and  the  arbiter  of  the  Empire,  preferred 
to  try  to  make  the  most  they  could  out  of  the  situation  by 
renewing  their  claims  to  independence.  The  net  result 
was,  as  usual,  a  string  of  illusory  and  nebulous  promises, 
and  the  Emperor’s  proclamation  of  the  Central  Assembly 
at  Vienna  as  constituent.  Thereupon  the  Slav  Congress, 
suggested  by  the  Pan-Germanic  of  Frankfort,  put  a  match 
to  the  fire.  The  Congress  was  held  on  the  island  of  Jofin, 
and  provided  a  singular  spectacle.  There  were  a  most  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  motley  costumes  and  the  most 
incongruous  opinions.  This  infinite  variety  was  the  fatal 
mistake,  borrowed  as  it  was,  like  the  ideal  of  the  Congress 
itself,  from  the  lost  horizons  of  the  ethics  of  romanticism. 

In  a  striking  manner  the  idea  of  Austro-Slav  solidarity, 
and  the  revival  of  a  race  which  the  authorities  must  hence- 
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forth  take  into  account,  burst  upon  Austria  and  Europe; 
but  this  solidarity  was  shown  to  be  very  tottering  and  un¬ 
certain  in  practice,  and — a  more  serious  result — certain  of 
the  German  attacks  upon  Pan -Slavism  were  rendered  more 
convincing,  and  the  Slavs  became  the  object  of  Imperial 
suspicion  from  a  double  point  of  view.  It  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  be  foreseen  that  the  first  time  the  representatives  met 
of  the  various  Slav  tribes,  Czechs,  Poles,  Slovachs,  Serbs, 
Croatians,  Rutheniaus,  Slovenians,  Jougo-Slavs,  they  would 
at  a  bound  arrive  at  the  consolidation  of  their  several 
interests  in  the  general  programme  of  united  action.  For 
some  of  them,  among  whom  were  the  Czechs,  Austria  was 
a  refuge  against  oecumenical  domination,  whether  from  the 
East  or  the  West,  and  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  the  weakness  of  the  tribes  of  the  Danube 
which  were  thus  concentrated  in  the  common  State.  For 
the  rest,  including  the  Poles,  who  had  not  abandoned  the 
delusion  of  a  restoration  to  national  independence,  Austria 
was  but  a  prison,  whose  destruction  would  be  the  first  step 
towards  an  idealistic  reorganisation  of  Europe,  based  on 
the  rigorous  application  of  the  principle  of  particular 
nationalities,  cemented  by  democratic  fraternity.  Frankly, 
the  policy  was  one  of  international  decentralisation,  and  the 
presence  at  the  Congress  of  the  Russian  revolutionaries  im¬ 
parted  an  anti-patriotic  and  quasi-anarchist  character  to  the 
proceedings.  The  Czechs,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  Palatsky,  who  advocated  federation  of  the  Austro- 
Slavs  against  universal  Pan-Slavism,  declared  themselves, 
in  common  with  all  the  moderates,  resolved  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  dynasty  and  the  Empire ;  they  could  not 
prevent  the  vote  for  a  Pan-Slav  manifesto  by  a  majority 
who  were  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of 
the  anarchist  deputy  Bakounine.  That  this  manifesto  would 
contain  revolutionary  principles  was  certain ;  indeed,  the 
argument  of  natural  right,  the  legacy  of  1789,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Pan-Czech  historic  right,  was  of  a  nature  to 
furnish  a  common  standpoint.  But  it  was  bound  to  displease 
Imperial  traditionalism.  The  police  hastened  to  dissolve 
the  Congress.  The  Pentecostal  riot  at  Prague,  caused  by 
the  useless  brutality  of  the  military  dictatorship  of  Marshal 
Prince  Windischgraetz,  successfully  destroyed  all  the  imme¬ 
diate  fruits  which  might  possibly  have  resulted.  The  loss 
of  his  position  as  Grand  Burgrave  was  Thun’s  reward  for 
the  somewhat  belated  but  still  praiseworthy  patriotism  which 
he  showed  in  demanding  from  the  ministry  at  Vienna,  after 
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the  National  Committee  had  been  suppressed,  that  the  Diet 
of  Prague  should  be  summoned. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Czechs,  when  they  showed  themselves 
well  disposed  to  the  concentration  of  the  Austrian  countries 
in  a  Central  Parliament,  wished  to  efface  the  bad  impression 
of  the  Slav  Congress.  This  view  is  in  our  opinion  confirmed 
by  the  imprudent  haste  with  which  they  set  to  work  to 
support  a  reactionary  court  and  cabinet  against  the  liberals 
of  the  German  left,  and  carried  a  vote  of  indemnity  to  the 
landowners,  injured  as  they  said  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 
The  Czechs  further  compromised  their  liberal  reputation  by 
refusing  to  receive  a  Magyar  embassy  sent  by  Kossuth,  the 
revolutionary  victor  at  Buda-Pesth,  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
the  Austrian  Parliament  against  a  restoration  of  absolutism. 

An  admirable  opportunity  was  lost  of  making  Parliament 
truly  representative  of  all  the  countries  in  the  kingdom. 
But  when  Vienna  rose  again  and  drove  out  the  Emperor, 
the  Czech  deputies  retired  to  Prague  while  the  Germans 
remained  at  Vienna  passive  assistants  in  the  revolution. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  after 
the  recovery  of  Vienna  by  the  army  of  ‘  butcher  *  Windisch- 
graetz,  the  Emperor,  contemptuous  and  angry  at  his  attempt 
at  parliamentarism,  set  about  bringing  the  Parliament  down 
from  its  pedestal.  It  was  again  assembled,  but  removed 
from  popular  contact  and  support  to  Kromierzitse,  a  small 
town  in  Moravia,  and  a  strong  ministry  was  appointed,  who 
were  the  creatures  of  a  court  that  worshipped  militarism. 
The  new  president  of  the  Council,  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
had  two  bureaucratic  colleagues  in  Stadion  and  Bach.  His 
ideal  of  government  was  a  military  despotism,  and  he  treated 
the  parliamentarians  as  a  ‘  band  of  scoundrels.’  He  lost  no 
time  in  raising  to  the  throne  the  young  Archduke  Francis 
Joseph,  in  whose  favour  his  uncle  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
had  hurriedly  resigned  the  anxieties  of  the  Crown  (Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1848). 

Then  came  the  coup  d’etat  of  March  6  and  7,  1849,  which 
suppressed  this  Parliament,  and  was  due  to  the  co-operation 
of  the  conservative  and  absolutist  orders  of  the  army 
and  the  clergy,  strengthened  by  the  ambitious  character  of 
Schwarzenberg’s  foreign  policy,  which  had  received  en¬ 
couragement  from  Prussia’s  success  at  Frankfort  and  the 
crushing  of  the  Magyar  rebellion.  The  charter  of  March  4, 
1849,  restored  the  centralist  autocracy  for  eleven  years,  and 
the  Concordat  of  1865  confirmed  them  in  power. 

This  Charter  also  considerably  restricted  the  powers  of 
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Parliament,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Sovereign.  All  its 
resolutions  were  submitted  to  him,  and  in  his  absence  the 
executive  power  was  free  under  ministerial  responsibility. 
It  was  not  a  long-lived  enactment.  It  served  to  delude  the 
simple,  and  satisfy  the  timid.  Those  who  proposed  to 
resist  were  brought  to  reason  by  the  establishment,  under 
an  order  of  June  8,  1849,  of  a  body  of  imperial  police  for 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Empire.  This  order  showed  clearly 
the  military  proclivities  of  the  Emperor.  In  his  manifesto 
of  March  4  he  had  expressed  the  hope  ‘of  uniting  the 
‘  countries  and  peoples  of  our  monarchy  in  one  great  body 
‘  politic,*  and  had  granted  the  charter  to  ‘  the  one  and 
‘  indissoluble  Empire  of  Austria.’  Justice  was  separated 
from  the  administration  and  cast  in  a  uniform  mould, 
crowned  by  the  establishment  of  one  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  entire  monarchy.  The  6scal  systems  which 
divided  the  various  provinces  were  abolished,  and  even 
the  Hungarian  constitution  for  a  time  could  maintain  its 
autonomy  only  in  judicial  matters.  All  these  grand  and  in 
a  measure  praiseworthy  projects  were  spoilt  by  the  methods 
of  application  adopted  by  the  ministry.  The  centralist 
bureaucracy  was  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  Diets 
and  provincial  governors  by  the  modification  of  the  collegiate 
system  and  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of 
administration  in  which  territorial  divisions  replaced  the 
old  historic  departments.  Especially  were  national  anti¬ 
pathies  revived  when  German  was  officially  recognised  and 
adopted  as  the  language  of  general  employment,  and  that  in 
the  face  of  the  assurances  of  national  and  linguistic  equality. 
Organised  resistance  began  both  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
The  Government  replied  by  stringent  enactments  regarding 
meetings  and  publications.  The  foolish  conspiracy  of  some 
students,  Czechs  or  Slavs,  inspired  by  Bakounine  and  the 
Russian  and  German  revolutionaries,  led  to  the  exercise 
of  unparalleled  severity  towards  the  young  culprits,  the 
proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  at  Prague,  and  the 
revival  of  Metternich’s  system  of  police  terrorism  and 
censorship. 

To  complete  the  reactionary  triumph,  the  patents  of 
December  31,  1857,  substituted  organic  laws,  which  never 
came  into  operation  or  served  only  to  disorganise,  for  the 
charter  of  March  4,  ‘  which  could  not  have,  and  as  a  matter 
‘  of  fact  never  had,  any  success.’  Such  was  the  public  state 
in  1852,  when  the  system  and  its  partisans  suffered  a  shock 
from  the  death  of  Schwarzenberg,  and  Bach  turned  to  the 
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moral  force  of  the  clergy  with  a  prescient  judgement  that 
the  future  has  confirmed. 

The  Concordat  ‘proclaimed  aloud  to  all  Europe  the 
‘  doctrine  of  the  Christian  State.’  The  episcopate  and  the 
clergy  formed  a  privileged  class,  and  public  instruction 
which  was  open  to  them  was  the  principal  factor  in  their 
political  ascendency.  If  they  sometimes  abused  their  power 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  all  they  did  was  done  for  the 
idea  of  Pan- Austrian  unity.  Evidently  discontent  was  great 
in  the  country  of  Huss,  where  radicalism  gained  ground 
every  day.  Indignation  grew  before  the  tyrannical  orders 
issued  by  Bach  from  1851  to  1856,  rendering  the  German 
language  obligatory  in  Hungary  as  in  Bohemia  as  the 
medium  of  public  instruction  ;  but  the  courage  to  rebel  had 
been  lost,  though  no  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  hated 
Government,  which  was  in  the  throes  of  a  disastrous  financial 
crisis.  The  want  of  spirit  displayed  by  the  army  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  campaign  of  Italy  against  a  foe  who  after  all  was 
the  true,  if  unwise,  champion  of  the  nationalist  formula 
showed  how  things  were  going.  Defeat  was,  from  one  point 
of  view,  a  blessing.  The  imperial  manifesto  of  July  16, 
1859,  at  last  opened  a  truly  constitutional  era. 

In  surveying  the  last  forty  years  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy,  we  must  consider  the  parliamentary  develope- 
ment,  at  least  in  the  western  part  of  the  Empire,  as  not 
final,  but  a  very  incomplete  attempt  at  constitutionalism, 
due  not  to  the  Sovereign’s  initiative,  but  to  circumstances 
which  forced  his  hand.  The  explanation  of  the  partial  and 
limited  operation  of  reform  is  to  be  found  in  the  incapacity 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  to  undertake  the  new 
responsibility  which  lay  on  them  in  the  civil  sphere  after 
centuries  of  political  and  intellectual  torpor,  and  in  the 
natural  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  and  the  privileged  classes 
to  adapt  themselves  to  modern  and  democratic  ideas. 

The  famous  diploma  of  October  20,  1860,  did  no  more 
than  secure  to  the  Sovereign  the  legislative  ‘  collaboration  ’ 
of  the  Diets  and  the  Imperial  Council,  to  which  the  Diets 
would  send  a  number  of  delegates  as  fixed  by  him  ‘  chosen  ’ 
by  him  from  lists  previously  submitted.  United  action  was 
taken,  however,  by  the  Magyar  magnates  and  the  feudal 
nobles  of  Bohemia,  who,  if  they  ignored  the  democratic 
claims  of  the  Czech  people,  were  ready  and  eager  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  kingdom’s  historic  rights,  and  they  were 
so  far  successful  that  the  essential  differences  between  the 
provinces  were  in  appearance  recognised  and  the  Central 
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Parliament  was  to  be  merely  the  delegate  of  the  Diets. 
The  conciliatory  reforms  of  which  the  diploma  contained 
the  germ  miscarried.  Hungary,  supported  by  Bohemia, 
was  up  in  arms  at  once,  seeing  itself  left  in  the  lurch,  and 
Goluchowski  bowed  before  the  mdignation  of  the  Magyars. 
It  was  agreed,  that  is  to  say  ordered,  that  the  questions 
which  had  formerly  been  settled  without  reference  to  the 
country  of  Hungary  should  continue  to  be  as  before.  The 
Hungarians  alone  scored  by  the  unitary  decentralisation, 
which  in  this  sense  was  but  a  myth.  The  other  provinces 
depended  for  their  constitutions  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
charters  granted  by  the  ministry.  This  Germanophile 
policy  found  a  champion  in  Goluchowski’s  successor, 
Sch merlin g.  His  system  of  centralisation  was  borrowed 
from  Bach,  but  had  a  tinge  of  liberalism  to  secure  the 
interest,  already  indeed  acquired,  of  the  German  left.  This 
system  took  objective  shape  in  the  new  Patent  of  February  20, 
1861,  the  precursor  of  the  definite  constitution  of  1867.  The 
new  Imperial  Council  was  composed  of  an  upper  chamber 
whose  members,  hereditary  or  for  life,  were  nominated  by 
the  Sovereign.  The  ministry  had  found  a  docile  and  devoted 
instrument  with  which  to  paralyse  every  hostile  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Chamber  was 
elected  by  the  individual  Diets,  a  concession  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  independence.  Its  value  was,  however,  greatly 
depreciated  by  a  restrictive  clause  which  permitted  the 
minister  on  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  direct  popular 
election,  and  by  the  garbled  electoral  system  whose  arbitrary 
calculations  and  divisions  were  such  as  to  favour  govern¬ 
mental  factions.  The  Curia  of  the  great  landowners  in 
Bohemia,  for  instance,  secured  an  enormous  representation, 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  limited  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  ingenious  pretence  of  preventing  the 
minority  from  being  crushed,  the  most  insignificant  parties 
in  the  Diet  were  to  be  represented.  The  competence  of 
Parliament  was  further  restricted  to  economic  and  military 
questions  and  public  works  of  general  interest.  Moreover, 
an  article  instituting  within  the  general  Parliament  a  second 
narrow  Parliament,  competent  to  deal  with  all  the  affairs  of 
the  non-Hungarian  countries  which  did  not  belong  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  general  Parliament  or  the  particular  Diets, 
modified  the  whole  sense  of  the  constitution  and  its  bene¬ 
ficent  influence  towards  the  centralising  fusion  of  Austria, 
and  the  quasi-independence  of  Hungary,  or  in  other  words 
the  dual  system.  For  the  Hungarians,  in  their  usual  spirit 
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of  opportunism,  had  stayed  away,  and  had  the  Czechs  followed 
the  example  thus  set  of  passive  resistance,  the  game  was  in 
their  hands.  But  again,  though  after  a  show  of  hesitation, 
they  were  won  over  by  Rieger,  who  was  anxious  to  exhibit 
once  more  Czech  devotion  to  the  monarchy,  as  well  as  to 
assert  the  Slav  solidarity  in  the  parliamentary  arena,  and  to 
secure  the  influential  support  at  Court  of  the  great  feudal 
nobility  for  the  national  party.  It  is  true  that  from  this 
combination  sprang  the  powerful  party  of  ‘  historic  right,’ 
but  Schmerling  lost  no  time  in  counteracting  this  revolt  of 
the  feudal  nobles  led  by  Count  Clam-Martinits,  by  confront¬ 
ing  them  with  a  political  faction  in  the  dynastic  aristocracy 
led  by  the  Auersperg  family.  When  the  disabled  Reichs- 
rath  assembled,  the  Czechs  saw  the  mistake  they  had  made 
in  consenting  to  be  present.  The  debates  were  nothing 
but  a  violent  oratorical  struggle  between  Germans  and 
Bohemians,  the  latter  overwhelmed  by  the  clamours  of  the 
Germanophile  majority  and  the  president’s  partiality.  At 
length  the  greater  number  of  the  Czechs  withdrew  ;  but  the 
Reichsrath  stayed  on  until,  in  1865,  the  fall  of  Schmerling 
after  the  lamentable  failure  of  his  Pan-Germanic  policy, 
which  was  foiled  by  Bismarck.  His  successor,  Richard 
Belcredi,  was  a  feudal  Catholic  and  pretty  tolerant  of  the 
Slavs.  He  hastened  to  suspend  the  shred  of  a  constitution 
of  1861  and  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  Hungarians 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  definite  system  of  equality  and 
federalism.  But  Bismarck  and  Sadowa  intervened. 

Prom  December  21,  1867,  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
formed  two  sovereign  States,  united  externally  in  the  person 
of  the  monarch  and  the  common  ministries  of  foreign  affairs, 
war,  and  finance.  Bohemia  then  became  a  province  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  unjust  financial  charges  imposed  on  the 
Cisleithan  provinces  fall  with  particular  severity  on  their 
richest  and  most  industrial  district.  The  Czech  answer  to 
this  charter  was  the  celebrated  declaration  of  August  22, 
1868.  Rieger  in  this  laid  down  the  policy  of  complete 
abstention,  based  on  the  principles  of  their  rights  as  a  State, 
for  the  Bohemian  deputies,  who  were  joined  by  the  majority 
of  the  Moravians,  and  thereupon  left  even  the  Diet  of  Prague. 
The  rump  Parliament  retorted  by  the  abrogation  of  the  law 
of  the  two  languages  in  schools  of  1864,  and  restrictions  on 
the  law  which  consecrated  liberty  of  association.  The  war 
between  the  two  nationalities  reached  an  acuter  phase.  The 
centralists  saw  no  chance  of  real  success  except  in  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  Czech  idiom.  But  the  Auersperg- Beust 
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‘  middle-class  ’  ministry  fell,  as  did  that  of  Hasner  in 
April  1870,  in  face  of  the  impossibility  of  governing  with  the 
Germans  alone.  The  Poles,  after  extorting  an  autonomous 
charter,  had  withdrawn  in  triumph. 

At  this  moment  the  Czechs,  intoxicated  with  delight  at 
the  hopeless  collapse  of  their  adversaries,  missed  the  finest 
opportunity  of  their  history.  They  were  wanting  in  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense,  and  clung  exclusively  to  the  recognition 
of  their  rights  as  a  State.  They  were  thus  sacrificing  the 
concrete  entity  of  their  nation  to  a  pure  abstraction.  Their 
concurrence  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  working  of  the 
Eeichsrath  ;  so  that  even  the  ultra-Germans  were  forced  to 
make  concessions,  indeed  to  offer  them,  on  condition  that 
the  Czechs  took  up  equitable  and  constitutional  ground. 
They  refused  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  new  Premier, 
Count  Alfred  Pototski,  and  even  to  the  personal  entreaties 
of  the  Emperor,  who,  in  an  imperial  rescript  of  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1870,  promised  them  the  revision  of  the  electoral 
law,  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Diet,  and  the  indi¬ 
visibility  of  the  Crown  and  the  Coronation  at  Prague.  The 
Czech  majority  persisted  in  abstaining,  and  the  ministry 
saw  nothing  for  it  but  popular  election  by  ballot.  Thanks 
to  the  enthusiasm  among  the  Germans  in  Bohemia,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  triumph  over 
Prance,  the  result  was  the  increase  of  the  German  centralist 
group. 

Nevertheless,  Count  Hohenwart,  who  succeeded  Pototski, 
having  been  chosen  by  Francis  Joseph  as  the  most  likely 
statesman  to  adopt  a  generous  and  conciliatory  policy  which 
would  group  all  nationalities  round  the  throne  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  summoned  two  Czechs  to  his  ministry — an  excellent 
guarantee  for  the  federalist  party.  Once  more  the  Czechs 
spoilt  their  chances  by  excesses,  such  as  on  the  vote  of  funda¬ 
mental  articles  by  the  Diet  of  Prague  (October  9  aud  10, 
1871).  As  the  price  of  their  adhesion  to  the  Hungarian 
charter,  they  practically  demanded  the  transformation  of  the 
dual  system  into  one  of  federalism  by  the  elevation  of  the 
seventeen  Diets  of  the  Crown  provinces  to  quasi-sovereign 
Assemblies,  which  should  have  the  direct  nomination  of  the 
members  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  of 
a  general  Austrian  Congress  with  very  restricted  powers. 
They  thus  revived  the  opposition  of  all  the  partisans  of  the 
unity  of  the  Monarchy,  imperial  and  military — Germans 
and  Magyars.  The  Austrian  ministry,  having  gained 
nothing  from  the  Czechs,  and  prevented  from  helping  them 
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bj  the  state  of  international  politics,  retired.  Only  then 
did  the  Czechs  comprehend  the  extent  of  their  disaster. 

Again  the  Emperor  entrusted  the  unsteady  ship  of  State 
to  the  *  strong  men  ’ — that  is,  to  a  centralist  ministry — 
whose  leaders,  the  President  Adolphe  Auersperg,  an  old 
cavalry  officer,  and  Lasser,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  intended 
to  create  a  ‘State  people’  founded  on  the  regulations  of 
military  discipline — no  new  formula.  Its  authors  had  the 
support  of  Andrassy  with  his  watchword  ‘  The  opposition 
‘  must  give  way  or  stand  to  be  broken,’  and  broken  it 
seemed  to  be.  The  reign  of  police  intimidation  was  re¬ 
stored  at  Prague  by  the  new  governor,  Baron  Roller,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  underhand  system  of  electoral 
‘  syndicates,’  succeeded  in  securing  a  crushing  majority  for 
the  Germans  in  the  Diets  of  Prague  and  Brno,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  Reichsrath.  This  was  the  preface  to  the 
miniature  coup  d'etat  by  which  was  passed  the  law  of 
April  2,  1873,  which  is  still  the  fairly  intact  foundation  of 
the  Austrian  electoral  system.  It  contains  some  flagrantly 
unfair  inequalities,  such  as  the  clause  which  divides  the 
Curia  of  great  landowners  in  Galicia,  whose  sympathies  are 
generally  with  the  centralists,  into  twenty  colleges,  and  on 
the  contrary  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  provides  that  deputies 
of  the  same  Senate  shall  be  elected  by  ballot.  Similarly 
unjust  is  the  clause  which  establishes  in  Moravia  the  strict 
ballot  in  urban  districts,  the  strongholds  of  the  German 
middle-class,  and  only  a  ballot  in  the  second  degree  in  the 
country  divisions.  Other  clauses  favour  the  little  provinces, 
which  are  more  submissive  to  the  action  of  the  bureaucracy, 
at  the  expense  of  the  larger,  and  widen  the  limits  of  the 
Germans  at  the  expense  of  the  Slavs.  The  elections  of 
1873  gave  the  Government  230  Constitutionals  against 
120  Federalists.  The  Czech  cause  looked  permanently  lost, 
but  the  German  middle-class  liberals,  as  before,  spoilt  their 
policy  in  the  Emperor’s  eyes  by  vexatious  endeavours  after 
anti-clerical  legislation,  and  in  particular  by  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Army  mobilisation  of  June  1878,  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  August  14, 1879,  witnessed 
the  return  to  power  of  Count  Taafe,  who  remained  in  power 
for  more  than  fourteen  years,  until  November  1 1,  1893. 

With  him  begins  a  new  era  for  Austria  and  for  the  Slavs. 
Irish  by  extraction,  born  at  Prague,  and  a  German  by  edu¬ 
cation,  Taafe  might  well  seem  inaccessible  to  racial  preju¬ 
dice.  He  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
‘  Kaiser  Ministry,’  or  a  non-partisan  ministry,  rising 
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superior  to  parties  and  national  rivalries.  Unfortunately 
this  was  nothing  but  a  narcotic,  which  postponed  instead  of 
solving  the  difficulties,  and  it  unhappily  became  the  domi¬ 
nant  characteristic  in  the  policy  of  nearly  all  the  Ministers 
who  succeeded  him  up  to  the  present  time.  For  the  Slavs, 
however,  the  situation  at  the  time  of  Taafe’s  accession  was 
as  promising  as  the  rout  of  the  centralist  Germans  was 
complete. 

Unhappily  the  Czechs  were  again  guilty  of  the  mistake 
they  made  in  1865.  Firstly,  they  thought  they  saw  in  this 
defeat  of  the  left  ‘  the  abdication  of  a  nationality ;  *  they 
followed  this  up  by  refusing  to  abandon  the  possibly 
cabalistic,  but  practically  defunct  dogma  of  ‘  State  right,’ 
out  of  regard  for  the  support  of  the  feudal  lords  and  the 
clericals.  This  latter  combination  was  however  beginning 
to  be  displeasing  to  the  advanced  Czech  party,  who  since 
1863  had  not  ceased  to  censure  the  policy  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance  and  abstention.  The  schism,  latent  from  the  first,  had 
become  an  open  one  in  1873—4,  when,  in  spite  of  the  objections 
of  the  majority  of  the  old  Czechs,  the  ‘Young’  party 
followed  the  example  of  their  Moravian  brothers  and  resumed 
their  places  in  the  Diet  of  Prague. 

The  death  of  Palatsky  brought  many  waverers  to  their 
side.  Finally  the  stream  of  patriotism  in  1878  carried  both 
the  young  and  the  old  party  back  to  the  Diet,  though  they 
abstained  in  common  still  from  the  Eeichsrath.  However, 
the  efforts  of  Taafe  brought  about  a  compromise  between 
the  feudal  lords  and  the  great  liberal  landowners,  weary  of 
the  attacks  of  the  left  on  their  privileges.  Moved  by  the 
loss  of  their  old  allies,  the  national  deputies  suddenly  changed 
front  and  responded  to  Taafe’s  appeal  to  restore  the  Central 
Parliament  with  imprudent  precipitation  which  prevented 
them  from  exacting  any  definite  and  serious  compensation. 
They  did  obtain  some  incomplete  satisfaction  from  the 
Ordinance  of  April  19,  1880,  which,  though  pretty  vague, 
officially  recognised  German  as  the  language  of  internal 
administration,  though  enjoining  the  employment  of  the 
Czech  language  within  certain  limits.  The  resultant 
agitation  among  the  Germans  drove  Taafe  towards  the 
right,  which  was  composed  of  Czechs,  Poles,  Slovenians,  and 
German  clericals,  and  with  this  majority  the  ministry 
reached  a  brilliant  epoch,  fruitful  in  economic  and  social 
reforms.  While  suffering  a  little  from  the  alliance  of  the 
nobles  and  the  ultramoutanes,  the  Czechs  obtained  great 
advantages,  and  these  were  confirmed  by  the  astonishing 
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increase  in  tbeir  birth-rate,  the  foundation  of  a  Czech 
University  at  Prague  (February  22,  1882),  the  electoral  law 
of  March  23,  1882,  which  while  mildly  modifying  the  law  of 
1873  in  a  slightly  democratic  sense  gave  them  a  relative 
majority  in  the  Diet.  Finally,  on  September  23,  1886,  the 
pressure  of  their  new  generation,  led  by  Herold,  result^  in 
the  Ordinance  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  Prajak,  which,  by 
permitting  the  use  of  Czech  without  translation  in  certain 
judicial  forms,  destroyed  the  principle  of  the  exclusive 
employment  of  the  German  language,  and  compelled  officials 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  both. 

Like  all  Taafe’s  measures,  however,  this  was  at  once  too 
timid  and  too  bold.  The  German  awakening,  encouraged 
at  heart  by  the  military  party  and  the  Emperor,  who  was 
beginning  to  dread  the  ever-increasing  element  of  the  Slav 
radicals  owing  to  the  lowering  of  the  electoral  qualiBcation 
in  1882,  found  the  Czechs  torn  by  intestinal  struggles.  The 
‘  Young  ’  party  and  the  radicals,  who  were  joined  by  the 
realist  school  of  Kaizl  and  Masaryk,  anxious  to  abandon 
mystic  ambitions  and  turn  to  practical  possibilities,  were  at 
open  war  with  the  ‘  Old,*  their  aristocratic  and  clerical 
allies. 

Finally  in  1890,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Emperor,  who  was 
concerned  by  the  German  party’s  threats  of  abstention  and 
by  the  progress  of  radicalism  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Taafe’s 
suggestion,  the  old  Czechs  signed  an  emphatic  compromise 
with  the  feudal  lords  and  the  conservative  and  moderate 
Germans.  The  essential  idea  was  the  formation  in  Bohemia 
of  administrative  and  judicial  groups  of  inhabitants  speaking 
as  far  as  possible  the  same  language. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  languages,  the  compromise 
inclined  to  the  side  of  German,  which  was  compulsory 
everywhere,  while  no  knowledge  of  Czech  was  required  in 
the  countries  speaking  the  German  tongue.  Apparently, 
too,  the  territorial  unity  of  the  kingdom  was  injured  by  the 
establishment  of  so-called  German  districts.  The  Czech 
nation,  in  their  turn,  were  terribly  exasperated.  At  the 
elections  for  the  Diet  in  October  1890,  and  for  the  Reichs- 
rath  in  February  1891,  the  *  Young  ’  party  came  out 
triumphant.  The  compromise  was  indefensible.  In  the 
new  Diet  (April  21,  1893),  as  in  the  new  Reichsrath,  the 
explosion  of  national  passions  had  culminated  in  scenes  of 
disorder.  At  Prague  the  Government  were  reduced  to  ex¬ 
ploiting  a  secret  society  (Omladina)  and  an  imaginary 
attempt  at  revolution  by  a  group  of  excited  radical-socialist 
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Btudents.  Taafe  made  a  last  effort,  and  tried  heroic 
measures.  He  proposed  universal  suffrage  for  all  but  the 
illiterate,  which  was  what  the  ‘  Young  ’  Czechs  demanded, 
but  would  maintain  at  the  same  time  the  privilege  of  the 
great  landowners — a  ridiculous  contradiction.  Conserva¬ 
tives,  radicals,  the  middle  class,  Poles,  the  party  of  the 
army — all  banded  together ;  and  Taafe  resigned  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1893.  His  successor.  Prince  Windischgraetz  (No¬ 
vember  1893-June  1895),  a  moderate,  merely  marked  time. 
It  was  then,  however,  that  the  Czechs  regularly  inaugurated 
the  obstructionist  tactics  for  which  the  looseness  of  the 
standing  orders  gave  them  opportunity.  Count  Badeni 
(October  1 895-November  1897)  was  a  Pole — a  misfortune 
undoubtedly,  and  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans.  He 
resorted  with  less  success  to  Taafe’s  strategical  ‘  party-wall  ’ 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  violence  of  the  whirlwinds  of 
national  hatred.  An  insignificant  modification,  the  law  of 
June  14,  1896,  which  established  a  new  Curia,  and  thus 
raised  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Reichsrath  to 
425,  failed  to  do  away  with  the  inequalities  of  the  system.* 
His  Ordinance  of  April  5,  1897,  on  the  language  question 
hardly  did  more  than  confirm  in  more  precise  terms  those 
which  had  gone  before.  True,  to  conciliate  the  Czechs  the 
study  of  both  languages  was  made  obligatory  for  most 
officials ;  but  this,  though  a  reasonable  enactment,  came 
inopportunely  in  the  midst  of  the  Fan-German  agitation, 
and  the  newly  launched  campaign  of  the  ‘  Los  von  Horn  ’ 
movement.  After  two  vain  attempts  to  impeach  the 
ministry,  the  Germans  had  recourse  to  noisy  and  systematic 
obstruction  at  the  moment  when  the  Premier  was  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  renewal  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  compromise. 
He  had  a  majority,  however ;  but  what  could  be  done  with 
a  capital  unanimously  German?  He  handed  in  his  re¬ 
signation  on  November  28,  1897.  No  one  of  his  successors 
has  been  more  fortunate.  One  and  all  have  been  shaken 
by  the  alternate  obstruction  of  Czechs  and  Germans.  Baron 
Gautsch  (December  1,  1897-March  5,  1898)  tried  to  smooth 
over  the  Czech  difficulties  by  dividing  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
into  German  districts,  Czech  districts,  and  mixed  districts, 
enjoying  the  use  of  their  respective  languages  or  of  both 
for  internal  administration.  The  Germans  disapproved  of 

*  5,400  great  landowners  elected  85  Deputies ;  583  members  of  the 
Cham^rs  of  Commerce  21 ;  380,000  urban  electors  118;  1,380,000 
rural  electors  129;  Fifth  Curia  (universal  suffrage)  72. 
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the  plan,  the  Czechs  were  not  pleased  with  the  territorial 
limitations.  Count  Francis  Thun,  who  refused  to  abrogate 
his  predecessor’s  ordinance  in  spite  of  the  obstructionist 
threats  of  the  German  group,  and  employed  the  dictatorial 
XIV th  Article  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  extend  the 
Ausgleich  with  Hungary  for  a  year,  was  destined  to  similar 
failure.  Annoyed  at  the  moderation  of  the  ‘  Young  ’  party, 
a  new  group — half  socialist,  half  national — who  were  joined 
by  some  rancorous  old  Czechs  and  clericals,  seriously 
threatened  the  unity  of  the  national  party  whose  support 
was  indispensable  to  the  minister.  Kaizl,  too,  whom  Thun 
had  summoned  to  the  ministry,  had  died  soon  after. 

The  Emperor  was  irritated  by  manifestations  of  nation¬ 
alist  Czech  sympathies  in  the  army,  and  was  possibly 
influenced  by  considerations  affecting  his  own  peculiar  de¬ 
partment  of  foreign  affairs.  ‘  A  Slavonised  Austria  would 
‘  never  do  for  the  Triple  Alliance.’  He  withdrew  his  sup¬ 
port  from  Thun.  Clary,  who  replaced  him  in  October  1899, 
had  just  time  to  withdraw  the  ordinances  on  the  language 
question,  and  then  transferred  to  M.  de  Koerber  the  difficult 
task  of  getting  the  Beichsrath  to  work  in  the  face  of  the 
obstruction  again  practised  by  the  Czechs. 

He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  the  vote  for  public 
works  and  the  Budget  in  the  spring  of  1901,  but  since  then 
the  nationalist  crisis  has  again  set  in,  with  consequent 
paralysis  of  parliamentary  government  in  Austria,  and,  by 
extension,  in  Hungary.  But  the  situation,  however  acute, 
is  not  without  its  redeeming  features.  Above  all,  it  shows 
that,  if  it  is  still  possible  to  govern  by  arbitrary  means 
against  the  Czechs,  the  Beichsrath  can  no  longer,  as  in  the 
time  of  Schmerling,  act  without  their  co-operation.  This 
consideration  goes  far  to  prove  the  soundness  of  M.  Denis’ 
assertion  that  the  Czech  renaissance  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  evolved  from  a  series  of  circumstantial  defeats 
which  serve  to  mask  an  almost  continuous  advance.  More¬ 
over,  parliamentary  progress  is  in  this  case  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  numerical,  economic,  and  intellectual  de- 
velopement.  The  census  of  1900  gives  the  number  of 
Czechs  as  exactly  5,955,397  (whereof  rather  more  than 
1,600,000  are  Moravians),  testifying  to  an  increase  of  nearly 
800,000  within  a  period  of  twenty  years.  This  vitality 
explains  the  rapid  Slavonisation  of  the  urban  centres  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  even  Silesia,  and  the  progressive 
erosion  of  purely  Germanic  districts.  We  must  also  take 
into  account  the  scientific  fixation  of  the  Czech  idiom,  as  yet 
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unsettled  in  1860,  whence  have  blossomed  forth,  by  the  side 
of  the  national  schools  of  music  and  fine  arts  (the  former 
illustrated  by  such  popular  names  as  Smetana  and  Dvofak), 
literary  and  scientific  monuments  which  have  found  trans¬ 
lators  among  the  very  exponents  of  ‘  Deutsche  Wissen- 
‘  schaft  *  and  ‘  Kultur.’  Lastly,  the  Czechs,  thanks  to  their 
invasion  of  the  industrial  field,  until  recently  monopolised 
by  the  German-speaking  element,  are  hailed  by  the  artisan 
proletariat  as  their  future  liberators  from  the  selfishness  of 
both  the  Teuton  and  Jewish  bourgeoisie.  But,  politically 
speaking,  the  most  significant  factor  is  the  growing  solidarity 
of  the  other  Slav  peoples,  who,  abandoning  their  petty 
jealousies  and  local  interests,  are  gradually  uniting  their 
forces  to  the  Czech  group  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
quest  or  restitution  to  the  Slavs  of  an  influence  proportionate 
to  their  majority. 

Furthermore,  the  Slav  victory,  which  cannot  be  far  remote, 
no  longer  presents  the  danger  it  once  may  have  presented  of 
*  playing  ’  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  into  the  tentative  clutches 
of  Russian  Pan-Slavism.  The  idea  of  universal  Pan-Slavism 
was  never  more  than  a  literary  conception,  and  it  loses  and 
will  continue  to  lose  ground  steadily,  according  as  the  Austro- 
Slavs  develope  intellectually,  economically,  and  politically. 
The  majorities,  Slavs  and  Germans  alike,  must  seek  the 
realisation  of  their  respective  aspirations  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  monarchy.  These  majorities,  in  their  policy  of 
extremes,  are  mutually  exclusive ;  what  advantage  the  one 
party  possesses  from  tradition,  custom,  adaptability,  and 
foreign  support,  belongs  to  the  other  by  right  of  numbers ; 
for  out  of  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  subjects  Austria 
includes,  in  round  numbers,  a  little  more  than  nine  millions 
of  Germans  against  fifteen  millions  of  Slavs.  The  logical 
conclusion  is  clear :  neither  party  can  claim  to  annihilate 
the  other.  A  compromise,  then,  is  needed,  and  in  some 
reasonable  understanding,  in  more  truly  representative 
institutions,  and  in  the  spread  of  bi-lingual  education,  will 
probably  be  found  the  solution  of  long-existing  constitutional 
difficulties. 
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Aet.  X. — 1.  The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Watson. 

London  :  John  Lane.  1899. 

2.  Selected  Poems.  By  William  Watson.  John  Lane.  1903. 

3.  For  England :  Poems  Written  During  Estrangement.  By 

William  Watson.  John  Lane.  1904. 

TV/Ib.  Watson’s  first  volume  of  poetry,  ‘The  Prince’s 
‘  Quest,’  appeared  in  1880 ;  his  last,  a  collection  of 
political  pieces,  has  been  issued  this  month.  In  the  interval 
his  successive  publications  have  been  as  follows  :  ‘  Epigrams  ’ 
(1884),  ‘  Ver  Tenebrosum’  (1885),  ‘Wordsworth’s  Grave’ 
(1890),  ‘  Poems  ’  and  ‘  Lachrymse  Musarum  ’  (1892),  ‘  The 
Eloping  Angels  ’  (1893),  ‘  Odes  *  (1894),  ‘  The  Father  of  the 
Forest  ’  (1895),  ‘  The  Hope  of  the  World  ’  (1898),  ‘  An  Ode  on 
the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  ’  (1902).  In  1899  Mr.  Watson 
issued  his  ‘Collected  Poems,’  consisting  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  chosen  from  his  previous  volumes,  except 
‘The  Prince’s  Quest’  and  ‘The  Eloping  Angels,’  upon 
which  no  contributions  were  levied;  and  in  the  present 
year  he  has  followed  this  up  with  a  volume  of  ‘  Elected 
‘  Poems,’  in  which  the  hundred  and  fifty  are  reduced  to  less 
than  a  third  of  the  number.  If  the  former  volume  repre¬ 
sents  all  that  the  poet  cares  to  save  of  his  own  work,  the 
latter  may  be  taken  to  represent  what,  in  the  poet’s  judge¬ 
ment,  posterity  may  be  expected  to  save — the  gold  seven 
times  refined  in  the  critical  fire.  With  these  two  volumes 
before  us,  the  Collection  and  the  Selection,  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  of  examining,  with  fewer  chances  of  error, 
the  qualities  of  Mr.  Watson’s  muse,  and  estimating  the 
value  of  his  contribution  to  the  poetical  literature  of  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  we  are  tempted 
to  judge  this  poetical  work  by  a  very  high  standard,  it  is 
the  poet  himself  who  has  set  us  the  example ;  he  has  been 
content  to  reject,  in  making  his  final  choice,  whatever  failed 
to  satisfy  his  instinct  for  perfection,  and  by  so  doing  he  has 
put  in  his  claim  for  a  seat  among  the  immortals.  A  cause 
of  such  importance  cannot,  of  course,  be  decided  in  a  day ; 
it  must  go  from  court  to  court  up  to  the  highest  court  of 
appeal;  meanwhile  something  is  gained  if  the  judges  of 
first  instance  give  their  opinions  with  lucidity  and  without 
prejudice. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  Mr.  Watson’s  poetry 
is  one  of  which  he  seems  himself  to  be  uneasily  conscious, 
for  he  refers  to  it  in  the  ‘  Apologia  ’  for  his  verse  first 
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appended  to  the  ‘  Father  of  the  Forest  ’  volume,  and  now 
included  in  both  the  larger  and  smaller  anthologies : — 

‘  But  one  meanwhile  shall  chide  me,  one  shall  curl 
Superior  lips, — because  my  handiwork, 

The  issue  of  my  solitary  toil, 

The  harvest  of  my  spirit,  even  these 
My  numbers,  are  not  something,  good  or  ill. 

Other  than  I  have  ever  striven,  in  years 
Lit  by  a  conscious  and  a  patient  aim. 

With  hopes  and  with  despairs,  to  fashion  them  ; 

.  .  .  because  I  bring  nought  new, 

Save  as  each  noontide  or  each  spring  is  new. 

Into  an  old  and  iterative  world. 

And  can  but  proifer  unto  whoso  will 
A  cool  and  nowise  turbid  cup,  from  wells 
Our  fathers  digged  ;  and  have  not  thought  it  shame 
To  tread  in  nobler  footprints  than  mine  own, 

And  travel  by  the  light  of  purer  eyes.’ 

Mr.  Watson  is,  in  fact,  distinguished  from  perhaps  every 
other  writer  of  English  verse  of  equal  calibre  by  the  very 
curious  characteristic  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  piece  of 
his  work  ‘  this  is  Watson  and  no  other.*  Some  critic,  to 
judge  by  Mr.  Watson’s  ‘  Apologia,*  seems  to  have  made  the 
observation,  and  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Watson  cannot  be  a  poet.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  justified 
merely  from  that  minor  premiss,  especially  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Watson  has  written  good  poetry.  The  point 
of  interest  is  not  any  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the 
fact,  but  the  fact  itself — namely,  that  Mr.  Watson  is  a  poet 
of  a  type  of  which  he  is  perhaps  the  only  specimen  existing, 
with  no  distinctive  and  distinguishable  voice  of  his  own. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  because  our  ears 
have  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish,  and  that  Mr.  Watson’s 
peculiar  music  will  reveal  itself  when  we  have  grown  more 
accustomed  to  his  voice.  But  we  have  known  Mr.  Watson’s 
voice  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and,  further, 
the  absence  of  idiosyncrasy  in  his  muse  is  only  half  of  the 
fact.  The  other  half  is  that  when  there  is  any  special  tone 
in  the  voice  at  all  it  is  the  familiar  tone  of  some  other  poet. 
For  instance,  the  reader  of  ‘  Wordsworth’s  Grave  ’  seems  to 
be  listening  now  to  Sir  John  Davies,  the  author  of  ‘  Nosce 
‘  Te-ipsum,’  and  now  to  Matthew  Arnold.  ‘  Lachryma; 
‘  Musarum  ’  is  a  third  in  the  tone  of  ‘  Lycidas,’  a  third  in 
the  tone  of  ‘  Adouais,’  a  third  in  the  tone  of  the  ‘  Ode  on 
‘  the  Duke  of  Wellington.’  ‘  The  Dream  of  Man  ’  comes  in 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling ;  ‘  The  Ode  in  May  ’  is 
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half  Bridges  and  half  Swinburne ;  while  parts  of  the 
*  Apologia  ’  recall  the  very  blankest  verse  of  Words¬ 
worth  : — 

‘  Yet  ev’n  as  they,  I  too,  with  constant  heart. 

And  with  no  light  or  careless  ministry, 

Have  served  what  seemed  the  Voice ;  and  unprofane 
Have  dedicated  to  melodious  ends. 

All  of  myself  that  least  ignoble  was.’ 

This  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  rhythms  of  other  writers 
need  not  mean,  it  has  already  been  said,  that  Mr.  Watson 
is  not  a  born  poet,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  is  a  born  critic, 
sensitive  to  the  finest  nuances  of  poetical  music  that  have 
already  been  discovered. 

The  absence  of  any  ‘  restless  idiosyncrasy,’  to  use  the 
poet’s  own  term,  such  as  is  found  among  other  writers  of 
his  generation,  has  naturally  led  Mr.  Watson  to  pursue  the 
classical  tradition  in  English  poetry  where  it  was  left  by 
Landor ;  and  the  lyrical  poetry  he  has  attempted,  to  speak 
of  that  first,  has  been  generally  in  the  manner  of  Landor ; 
verse  of  a  fine  workmanship  and  a  high  polish,  aiming  at 
its  effects  by  straightforward  methods  without  eccentricity. 
Our  youngest  bards  have  accustomed  us  to  such  queer  verbal 
and  metrical  dodges  that  it  is  profitable  for  us  to  recollect 
what  sublime  and  pathetic  results  can  be  achieved  by  the 
regular  use  of  words  in  regular  metres.  Landor’s  lines  on 
‘  ^se  Aylmer  *  still  cling  to  the  memory  of  all  lovers  of 
beautiful  verse,  as  they  clung  to  Charles  Lamb’s ;  and  the 
reason  must  be  because  they  were  born  of  some  strong 
emotion,  which  lingers  in  them  and  keeps  them  alive. 
Mr.  Watson’s  lyrics  do  not  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  possess  this 
strong  emotional  quality.  They  have,  many  of  them,  strong 
intellectual  interest,  and  their  writing  is  always  excellent, 
sometimes  exquisite ;  but,  with  exceptions  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  they  do  not  quite  come  home.  To  begin  with, 
some  are  obviously  studies,  one  avowedly  of  the  Elizabethans, 
others  as  plainly  of  the  Caroline  poets.  Two  of  these, 

‘  Well  he  slumbers  greatly  slain,  Who  in  splendid  battle 
‘  dies  ’  and  ‘  And  these,  are  these  indeed  the  end?  ’  included 
in  the  first  collection,  are  with  great  good  judgement 
banished  from  the  second.  The  latter  of  the  two  songs 
ought,  indeed,  never  to  have  been  written;  for  no  lover 
yet,  not  even  Hamlet,  put  a  skull  by  the  side  of  his 
mistress  and  considered  the  end.  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  love  that  it  is  convinced  of  its  own  immortality.  A 
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third  of  these  Caroline  lyrics  Mr.  Watson  has  not  had  the 
heart  to  banish : — 

‘  Tell  me  not  now,  if  love  for  love 
Thou  canst  return, — 

Now  while  around  us  and  above 
Day’s  danibeaux  burn. 

Not  in  clear  noon,  with  speech  as  clear, 

Thy  heart  avow. 

For  every  gossip  wind  to  hear ; 

Tell  me  not  now  ! 

Tell  me  not  now  the  tidings  sweet. 

The  news  divine ; 

A  little  longer  at  thy  feet 
Leave  me  to  pine. 

I  would  not  have  the  gadding  bird 
Hear  from  his  bough ; 

Nay,  though  1  famish  for  a  word, 

Tell  me  not  now  ! 

But  when  deep  trances  of  delight 
All  Nature  seal. 

When  round  the  world  the  arms  of  Night 
Caressing  steal. 

When  rose  to  dreaming  rose  says,  ‘  Dear 
Dearest,' — and  when 

Heaven  sighs  her  secret  in  earth’s  ear. 

Ah,  tell  me  then  1 

As  far  as  the  writing  goes  either  Carew  or  SedJey  would 
have  been  content  to  sign  this  piece,  but  would  either 
writer  have  been  guilty  of  the  insincerity  of  the  lines  in 
italics  ?  But  Mr.  Watson  must  not  be  judged  by  his  failures. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  recapture  the  lyrical  note  either  of 
Fletcher  or  Carew ;  has  he  been  more  successful  with 
Landor  ? — 

‘  Thy  voice  from  inmost  dreamland  calls ; 

The  wastes  of  sleep  thou  makest  fair  ; 

Bright  o’er  the  ridge  of  darkness  falls 
The  cataract  of  thy  hair. 

The  morn  renews  its  gulden  birth  ; 

Thou  with  the  vanquished  night  dost  fade  ; 

And  leav’st  the  ponderable  earth 
Less  real  than  thy  shade.’ 

A  ‘  cataract  of  hair  ’  is  a  somewhat  violent  image  for  the 
land  of  dreams,  but  if  that  be  allowed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  two  quatrains  could  be  bettered  in  rhythm  or 
phrasing,  or,  what  is  more,  in  emotion  ;  and  if  we  had  the 
licensing  power,  they  should  be  chartered  for  immortality. 
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A  8011"  that,  despite  some  awkwardness  of  expression,  might 
bear  this  poem  company  is  the  following  :  — 

‘  Oh,  like  a  queen’s  her  happy  tread, 

And  like  a  queen’s  her  golden  head  ! 

But  oh,  at  last,  when  all  is  said, 

Her  woman’s  heart  for  me  1 

We  wandered  where  the  river  gleamed 
’Neath  oaks  that  mused  and  pines  that  dreamed. 

A  wild  thing  of  the  woods  she  seemed. 

So  proud,  and  pure,  and  free. 

All  heaven  drew  nigh  to  hear  her  sing. 

When  from  her  lips  her  soul  took  wing ; 

The  oaks  forgot  their  pondering, 

The  pines  their  reverie. 

And  oh,  her  happy  queenly  tread. 

And  oh,  her  queenly  golden  head  1 
But  oh,  her  heart,  when  all  is  said. 

Her  woman’s  heart  for  me  1  ’ 

And  then  there  is  the  pretty  Browningesque  lyric  to  April, 
which  has  all  the  brightness  of  its  subject : — 

‘  April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  girlish  laughter  ; 

Then,  the  moment  after, 

Weep  thy  girlish  tears  ! 

April,  that  mine  eai's 
Like  a  lover  greetest. 

If  I  tell  thee,  sweetest. 

All  my  hopes  and  fears, 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  golden  laughter, 

But,  the  moment  after, 

Weep  thy  golden  tears.’ 

These  three  songs  were  published  at  intervals  of  three  years, 
in  1892,  1895,  and  1898  respectively ;  and  this  fact  recalls 
what  Mr.  Watson  has  somewhere  said  of  his  Muse  : — 

‘  A  fitful  presence,  seldom  tarrying  long. 

Capriciously  she  touches  me  to  song, 

Then  leaves  me  to  lament  her  flight  in  vain. 

And  wonder  will  she  ever  come  again.’ 

To  have  been  enabled,  however,  to  write  but  three  songs  of 
such  high  quality  would  be  compensation  enough  for  even 
more  capricious  visitation. 

A  goodly  number  of  what  look  like  songs,  poems  each  of 
two  quatrains,  are  really  not  songs  but  epigrams ;  studies. 
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some  from  the  Greek  anthology,  others  from  more  recent 
models.  Three  of  these  remain  in  the  final  selection.  The 
first  is  intended  to  strike  a  plangent  note,  but  it  is  curiously 
ineffective,  perhaps  because  the  antithesis  on  which  it  is 
based  cannot  but  strike  a  human  being  as  merely  rhetorical : — 

‘  When  birds  were  songless  on  the  bough 
I  heard  thee  sing. 

The  world  was  full  of  winter,  thou 
Wert  full  of  spring. 

To-day  the  world's  heart  feels  anew 
The  vernal  thrill, 

And  thine  beneath  the  rueful  yew 
Is  wintry  chill.* 

The  second  is  ineffective  because  its  introductory  six  lines 
have  too  much  the  air  of  being  padded  out  to  suspend  the 
interest : — 

‘  I  do  not  ask  to  have  my  fill 
Of  wine,  or  love,  or  fame ; 

I  do  not,  for  a  little  ill. 

Against  the  gods  exclaim. 

One  boon  of  fortune  I  implore. 

With  one  petition  kneel : 

At  least  caress  me  not  before 
Thou  break  me  on  thy  wheel.’ 

The  third,  called  ‘  They  and  We,’  might  have  for  a  further 
title  ‘  Lines  written  after  reading  Matthew  Arnold.’  Perhaps 
because  of  this  inspiration,  it  is  far  more  successful  than  the 
other  two : — 

‘  With  stormy  joy,  from  height  on  height. 

The  thundering  torrents  leap. 

The  mountain  tops,  with  still  delight. 

Their  great  inaction  keep. 

Man  only,  irked  by  calm,  and  rent 
By  each  emotion’s  throes, 

Neither  in  passion  finds  content. 

Nor  finds  it  in  repose.* 

But  the  best  of  all  these  epigrammatic  poems  is  one  called 
‘  Invention,’  which  finds  a  place  only  in  Mr.  Watson’s 
larger  selection.  It  seems  to  be  based  upon  one  of  the  sonnets 
in  Mr.  Bridges’  ‘  Growth  of  Love  ’ : — 

‘  I  envy  not  the  Lark  his  song  divine, 

Nor  thee,  O  Maid,  thy  beauty’s  faultless  mould. 

Perhaps  the  chief  felicity  is  mine 

Who  hearken  and  behold. 
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The  joy  of  the  Artificer  Unknown, 

Whose  genius  could  devise  the  Lark  and  thee — 

This,  or  a  kindred  rapture,  let  me  own, 

I  covet  ceaselessly.’ 

Besides  these  eight-liue  verses  which,  it  has  been  said,  are 
really  epigrams,  there  are  others  of  four  lines  which  bear 
that  name.  These  are  drawn  from  a  volume  published  in 
1884  when  Mr.  Watson  was  a  young  man,  and  they  deal 
for  the  most  part  with  criticism  of  art,  and  not  with 
criticism  of  life.  Mr.  Watson  admits  none  of  these  epi¬ 
grammatic  quatrains  into  the  choicer  casket  of  his  jewels, 
and  no  doubt  he  is  right  in  regarding  them  as  studies 
rather  than  as  actual  achievements  in  themselves.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  fit  a  thought  so  exactly  into  so 
narrow  a  mould  that  there  shall  be  neither  padding  nor 
squeezing,  and  that  each  line  shall  have  its  full  share  of 
interest.  As  a  rule  in  an  epigram  the  interest  tends  to 
concentrate  itself  into  the  last  line.  Landor’s  famous 
epitaph  upon  himself  remains  one  of  the  few  excellent 
pieces  in  this  kind : — 

‘  I  strove  with  none  for  none  was  worth  my  strife ; 

Nature  I  lov’d  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art ; 

I  warm’d  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life. 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart.’ 

This  epigram  is  as  fine  as  it  is  because,  while  each  line  has 
its  own  thought  and  its  appropriate  cadence,  there  is  a 
steady  movement  of  interest  from  the  first  line  to  the  last, 
and  when  the  end  is  reached,  and  reached  without  undue 
emphasis,  there  is  a  sense  that  all  has  been  said  and  said 
well.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Watson  in  his  early 
experiments  should  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing  to  match  against  this  fine  epigram  of  Landor’s,  but 
he  shows  himself  a  clever  and  a  competent  disciple  of  the 
master.  The  most  satisfactory  of  Mr.  Watson’s  epigrams, 
both  in  clearness  of  thought  and  balance  of  expression,  is 
the  following : — 

‘  The  beasts  in  field  are  glad  and  have  no  wit 

To  know  why  leapt  their  hearts  when  spring-time  shone ; 

Man  looks  at  his  own  bliss,  considers  it. 

Weighs  it  with  curious  fingers,  and  ’tis  gone.’ 

The  addiction  to  epigrammatic  neatness  and  finish,  the 
saying  of  a  thing  in  the  choicest  words  in  which  it 
can  be  said,  if  possible  in  some  illuminating  metaphor. 
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remains  a  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Watson’s  subsequent 
work. 

In  the  ‘  Apologia  ’  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Watson 
confides  to  us  that  he  has  incurred  the  contempt  of 
critics, 

*  because  I  have  full  oft 
In  singers’  selves  found  me  a  theme  of  song ;  ’ 

and  his  defence  is  that  he  has  done  so, 

‘  Holding  these  also  to  be  very  part 
Of  Nature’s  greatness,  and  accounting  not 
Their  descants  least  heroical  of  deeds.’ 

The  defence  is  entirely  satisfactory — or,  rather,  no  defence 
at  all  was  needed.  English  literature  is  fairly  rich  in 
poems  upon  poets,  and  we  should  be  content  if  their  number 
were  far  greater  than  it  is.  With  very  few  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  Ben  Jonson’s  magnificent  eulogy  upon  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  merit  of  these  performances  is  not  critical. 
Shelley’s  ‘  Adonais,’  for  example,  gives  us  no  help  towards 
appreciating  the  poetry  of  Keats.  The  distinction  and 
special  interest  of  Mr.  Watson’s  eulogies,  as  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s,  is  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  poet  who  is  a  learned 
and  sympathetic  student  of  poetry.  In  Mr.  Watson’s  case, 
the  proportion  of  the  critical  poems  to  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  poet’s  work  is  very  large,  and  they  are  the  longest  of  his 
compositions.  It  was  ‘  Wordsworth’s  Grave,’  published  in 
1890,  that  first  brought  Mr.  Watson  into  general  notice  ; 
two  years  later  appeared  a  poem  on  ‘  Shelley’s  Centenary,’ 
and  also  an  ode  upon  the  death  of  Tennyson ;  and  these 
were  followed  in  1895  by  ‘  The  Grave  of  Bums,’  The  last 
of  these  elegies  was  a  particularly  bold  experiment,  because 
Wordsworth  was  already  in  the  field,  and  with  a  poem  in 
the  same  metre — that  six-line  stanza  which  Bums  himself 
had  made  popular.  In  the  opinion  of  most  admirers  of 
Wordsworth,  his  poem  ‘  At  the  Grave  of  Burns  ’  would  not 
rank  among  his  greater  works ;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Mr.  Watson,  after  studying  its  technique,  came 
to  think  he  could  do  better.  In  Mr.  Watson’s  poem  there 
is  not  a  badly  written  verse,  while  in  Wordsworth’s  there 
are  many.  Indeed,  Mr.  Watson  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
exhausted  in  this  poem  the  rhythmical  possibilities  of  the 
Bums  stanza.  Again,  in  Mr.  Watson’s  poem  the  subject  is 
elaborated  in  logical  order  instead  of  in  casual  reflections, 
as  with  Wordsworth.  And  Mr.  Watson’s  special  quality 
comes  out  in  many  fine  epigrammatic  phrases.  To  exhibit 
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Mr.  Watson’s  handling  of  the  metre  will  require  a  some¬ 
what  lengthy  extract : — 

‘  What  WOOS  the  world  to  yonder  shrine  ? 

What  sacred  clay,  what  dust  divine  ? 

Was  this  some  Master  faultless- fine, 

In  whom  we  praise 
The  cunning  of  the  jewelled  line 
And  carven  phrase  7 

A  searcher  of  our  source  and  goal, 

A  reader  of  God’s  secret  scroll  ? 

A  Shakespeare,  flashing  o’er  the  whole 
Of  man’s  domain 

The  splendour  of  his  cloudless  soul 
And  perfect  brain  ? 


Nay,  none  of  these, — and  little  skilled 
On  heavenly  heights  to  sing  and  build  ! 
Thine,  thine,  O  Earth,  whose  fields  he  tilled, 
And  thine  alone. 

Was  he  whose  fiery  heart  lies  stilled 
’Neath  yonder  stone. 

He  came  when  poets  had  forgot 
How  rich  and  strange  the  human  lot ; 

How  warm  the  tints  of  life  ;  how  hot 
Are  Love  and  Hate, 

And  what  makes  Truth  divine,  and  what 
Makes  Manhood  great. 

For,  ’mid  an  age  of  dust  and  dearth, 

Once  more  had  bloomed  immortal  worth, 
There,  in  the  strong  splenetic  North, 

The  Spring  began. 

A  mighty  mother  had  brought  forth 
A  mighty  man. 

No  mystic  torch  through  time  he  bore. 

No  virgin  veil  from  Life  he  tore ; 

His  soul  no  bright  insignia  wore 
Of  starry  birth  ; 

He  saw  what  all  men  see — no  more — 

In  heaven  and  earth  : 

But  as,  when  thunder  crashes  nigh. 

All  darkness  opes  one  flaming  eye. 

And  the  world  leaps  against  the  sky,— 

So  fiery-clear 

Did  the  old  truths  that  we  pass  by 
To  him  appear. 
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How  could  he  scape  the  doom  of  such 
As  feel  the  airiest  phantom-touch 
Keenlier  than  others  feel  the  clutch 
Of  iron  powers, — 

Who  die  of  having  lived  so  much 
In  their  large  hours  ? 

He  erred,  he  sinned :  and  if  there  be 
Who,  from  his  hapless  frailties  free. 

Rich  in  the  poorer  virtues,  see 
His  faults  alone, — 

To  such,  O  Lord  of  Charity, 

Be  mercy  shown  !  ’ 

The  foregoing  passage  shows  Mr.  Watson  in  his  charac¬ 
teristic  strength.  It  exhibits  his  admirable  critical  gift 
and  his  admirable  gift  of  rhetoric.  It  suggests  also  his 
characteristic  limitations.  The  writing  as  writing  is  such 
as  any  poet  might  be  proud  of,  and  the  judgements 
expressed  would  do  credit  to  the  most  instructed  critic. 
But  the  reader  has  an  uneasy  sense  that  what  he  is  reading, 
although  true,  is  not  new  ;  that  he  is  but  reading  his  own 
vague  thoughts  put  into  luminous  form — ‘  what  oft  was 
‘  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed  ’ ;  that  he  is  not  con¬ 
fronted  in  the  writer  with  a  personality  such  as  he  conceives 
a  poet  should  be,  who  has  a  point  of  view  of  his  own  from 
which  he  takes  a  more  wide  and  penetrating  outlook  upon 
the  world.  Inferior  as  Wordsworth’s  meditation  is  as  a 
piece  of  writing,  and  little  as  he  succeeds  in  saying  all  that 
he  must  have  thought  and  felt  about  Burns,  there  is  an 
individual  note  about  his  poem  which  gives  it  interest ;  and 
so  removes  it  out  of  the  rank  of  a  merely  critical  study 
into  a  different  class  altogether.  We  read  it,  not  only  for 
the  light  it  throws  upon  Burns,  but  still  more  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  Wordsworth.  The  poem  called  ‘  Words- 
‘  worth’s  Grave,’  written  on  a  similarly  critical  subject,  and 
in  a  metre  which  gives  somewhat  more  scope  to  Mr. 
Watson’s  talent  for  epigram,  has  many  beauties  of  expres¬ 
sion,  some  of  which,  such  as  ^The  frugal  note  of  Gray,’ 
have  passed  into  the  critical  currency  of  the  time.  It  has  a 
few  stanzas  also  that  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  anything  in 
the  poem  on  Burns,  lines  in  which  some  quality  of  the  poet’s 
verse  is  effectively  suggested  : — 

‘  No  word-mosaic  artificer,  he  sang 
A  lofty  song  of  lowly  weal  and  dole. 

Right  from  the  heart,  right  to  the  heart  it  sprang 
Or  from  the  soul  leapt  instant  to  the  soul. 
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He  felt  the  charm  of  childhood,  grace  of  youth, 

Grandeur  of  age,  insisting  to  be  sung. 

The  impassioned  argument  was  simple  truth, 

Half  wondering  at  its  own  melodious  tongue.' 

That  gives  admirably  the  fact,  so  remarkable  about  Words¬ 
worth,  that  there  came  occasionally  into  his  lines  a  melody 
almost,  as  it  would  seem,  beyond  the  will,  almost  beyond 
the  words.  Again,  comparing  Wordsworth  the  Seer  with 
Coleridge  the  Dreamer ; — 

‘  In  elvish  speech  the  Dreamer  told  his  tale 

Of  marvellous  oceans  swept  by  fateful  wings ; 

The  Seer  strayed  not  from  earth’s  human  pale, 

But  the  mysterious  face  of  common  things 

He  mirrored  as  the  moon  in  Kydal  Mere 

Is  mirrored,  when  the  breathless  night  hangs  blue : 
Strangely  remote  she  seems  and  wondrous  near, 

Atid  by  some  nameless  difference  bom  anew.' 

A  comparison  between  the  moon  and  its  reflection  is  a  not 
unfamiliar  metaphor  of  the  relation  of  nature  to  art ;  but  we 
doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  so  happily  employed.  If  we  go  on, 
however,  to  ask  whether  the  view  of  Wordsworth’s  influence 
which  Mr.  Watson  gives  us  is  as  remarkable  as  the  skill 
with  which  it  is  presented,  the  answer  must  be  that  it  adds 
nothing  to  what  Matthew  Arnold  had  already  put  into 
simpler  and  more  memorable  language  in  his  *  Memorial 
‘  Verses.’  Both  writers  contrast  Wordsworth  with  Byron, 
as  the  calm  after  the  tempest ;  both  lay  stress  on  the  return 
to  nature  which  Wordsworth  inaugurated,  comparing  it 
with  a  child’s  return  to  its  mother ; — 

*  He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth.’ 

says  Matthew  Arnold ;  and  so  Mr.  Watson : — 

‘  Thee  he  approached  without  distrust  or  dread,’ 

•  •§••• 

Climbed  to  thy  lap  and  merely  laid  his  head 
Against  thy  warm,  wild  heart  of  mother-love.’ 

Both  also  lay  stress  on  the  healing  power  of  Wordsworth’s 
message.  Indeed,  Mr.  Watson  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  *  Memorial  Verses  ’  as  his  summary 
of  the  various  psychagogic  purposes  of  poetry.  ‘  Time,’  says 
Matthew  Arnold, 

‘  Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course, 

Goethe’s  sage  mind  and  Byron’s  force ; 
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But  where  will  Europe’s  latter  hour 
Again  find  Wordsworth’s  healing  power  ? 

Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare, 

And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel  ; 

Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear, 

But  who,  ah  !  who  will  make  us  feel  ? 

The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny, 

Others  will  front  it  fearlessly. 

But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ?  * 

And  Mr.  Watson  asks  compendiously  ‘  where,’  now  that 
Wordsworth  and  the  other  great  poets  are  dead ; 

'  Where  is  the  singer  whose  large  notes  and  clear 
Can  heal,  and  am,  and  pletush,  and  sustain  7  ’ 

Certainly  in  the  criticism  of  poetry  there  can  be  no  better 
guide  than  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  elegy  on  Tennyson,  called  ‘  Lachrymse  Musarum,*  has 
some  interesting  passages,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful  a  poem  as  the  two  already  discussed.  It  is  written 
in  a  more  elaborate  odic  measure,  and  for  that  reason  the 
comparative  failure,  due  to  paucity  of  material,  is  more 
conspicuous.  The  main  thought  of  the  longest  strophe  is 
that  Mr.  Watson  once  shook  hands  with  Tennyson,  and  this 
gives  opportunity  to  the  personal  note ;  but  the  effort  to 
treat  this  simple  experience  with  the  dignity  required  in  an 
ode  produces  signs  of  strain  and  makes  the  writing  grandiose 
rather  than  grand.  The  best  section  is  one  upon  the 
immortality  of  genius,  remotely  borrowed  from  ‘  Adonais,’ 
but  humanised  from  the  ‘  In  Memoriam  ’ : — 

‘  He  hath  returned  to  regions  whence  he  came. 

Him  doth  the  spirit  divine 
Of  universal  loveliness  reclaim. 

All  nature  is  his  shrine. 

Seek  him  henceforward  in  the  wind  and  sea. 

In  earth’s  and  air's  emotion  or  repose, 

In  every  star’s  august  serenity. 

And  in  the  rapture  of  the  flaming  rose. 

There  seek  him  if  ye  would  not  seek  in  vain. 

There,  in  the  rhythm  and  music  of  the  whole ; 

Yea,  and  for  ever  in  the  human  soul 

Made  stronger  and  more  beauteous  by  his  strain.’ 

In  addition  to  these  elaborate  critical  studies,  Mr.  Watson 
has  given  us  poems  upon  Shelley,  Keats,  Landor,  Lamb, 
and  Arnold,  as  well  as  addresses  to  two  living  poets,  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  and  Mr.  Arthur  Benson.  Each  of  these 
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contains  some  matter  of  interest  conveyed  in  excellent  form. 
‘  Shelley’s  Centenary  *  is  upon  not  so  congenial  a  subject  as 
most  of  the  others,  and  it  is  written  in  too  patronising  a 
vein ;  but  it  makes  the  point  that  the  present  practical 
world  would  be  the  better  for  an  infusion  of  Shelleyan 
idealism.  The  elegy  on  Matthew  Arnold,  called  ‘  In 
‘  Laleham  Churchyard,’  though  somewhat  too  patronising 
also,  has  some  finely  written  stanzas  on  the  fitness  of 
Arnold’s  being  buried  by  the  Thames,  and  not,  like  his 
master,  by  the  Rotha. 

‘  ’Tis  fittest  thus !  for  though  with  skill 
He  sang  of  beck,  and  tarn,  and  ghyll. 

The  deep,  authentic  mountain  thrill 
Ne’er  shook  his  page  1 
Something  of  worldling  mingled  still 
With  bard  and  sage. 

And  ’twere  less  meet  for  him  to  lie. 

Guarded  by  summits  lone  and  high 
That  trafiSc  with  the  eternal  sky 
And  hear,  unawed. 

The  everlasting  fingers  ply 
The  loom  of  God, 

Than,  in  this  hamlet  of  the  plain, 

A  less  sublime  repose  to  gain. 

Where  nature,  genial  and  urbane, 

To  man  defers, 

Yielding  to  us  the  right  to  reign 
Which  yet  is  hers. 

And  nigh  to  where  his  bones  abide. 

The  Thames  with  its  unruffled  tide 
Seems  like  his  genius  typified, — 

Its  strength,  its  grace. 

Its  lucid  gleam,  its  sober  pride. 

Its  tranquil  pace.’ 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  critical  poems  because 
they  constitute  Mr.  Watson’s  most  characteristic  and  accom¬ 
plished  work.  They  give  full  scope  to  the  fine  taste  for 
literature  which  is  his  prevailing  passion,  as  well  as  to  his 
superb  faculty  for  coining  phrases,  and  his  fine  ear  for  the 
grander  sorts  of  rhythm.  We  must  pass  next  to  consider 
what  in  every  poet  we  study  with  peculiar  interest — his 
poems  upon  the  mystery  of  human  life.  Mr.  Watson’s  two 
longest  poems  in  this  kind  are  studies  in  opposite  moods. 
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Cowley  and  Crashaw  once  set  themselves  to  write  a  poem  in 
which  in  alternate  stanzas  the  one  should  praise  Hope  and 
the  other  mock  her ;  and  the  antiphonal  result  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of'  work.  This,  in  effect,  though  probably  not  in  in¬ 
tention,  is  what  Mr.  Watson  has  done.  In  his  poem  called 
‘  The  Dream  of  Man,’  his  aim  has  been  to  show  that  the 
banishment  of  fear  from  the  world,  and  the  consequent  dying 
out  of  the  need  for  struggle  and  enterprise,  would  produce 
a  decay  of  Hope,  a  faculty  to  which  he  rightly  attributes 
man’s  rise  in  the  scale  of  being.  He  even  introduces  God 
saying  that  man’s  lot  as  possessing  hope  is  more  blest  than 
His  own.  In  the  other  poem,  ‘  The  Hope  of  the  World,’ 
after  discussing  the  matter  in  the  manner  of  Tennyson’s 
‘  Two  Voices,’  he  proposes  to  abandon  the  invincible  hope  of 
man’s  heart  as  a  mere  weakness.  We  put  these  poems  thus 
side  by  side  to  show  that  in  Mr.  Watson  we  have  a  man  of 
moods,  and  not  a  steady  thinker,  whether  theologian  or 
philosopher,  after  the  standard  of  Shelley  or  Wordsworth, 
Browning  or  Tennyson.  ‘  The  Dream  of  Man  ’  is  anapaestic 
in  measure,  with  many  variations  to  avoid  monotony,  and 
it  goes  with  a  fine  swing.  The  diction  is  throughout  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  thought ;  but  there  is  not  much  to  arrest  atten¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Watson,  with  his  usual  discretion,  omits  it 
from  his  final  anthology.  The  gloomier  poem,  as  often 
happens,  is  much  the  finer.  The  idea  of  the  poem  is  that 
hope  for  any  millennial  perfection  should  be  abandoned  by 
self-respecting  and  virtuous  persons,  because  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  there  has  been  any  determinate  counsel  or  fore¬ 
knowledge  in  the  evolution  of  mankind  up  to  the  present 
point. 

*  Rather  some  random  throw 
Of  heedless  nature’s  die 
’Twould  seem,  that  from  so  low 
Hath  lifted  man  so  high.’ 

Man  has  climbed,  indeed  ;  but  he  climbed  ‘  in  mere  fortui- 
‘  tons  hour.’  Consequently  hope  for  the  future  has  no  basis 
in  the  past.  It  was  not  wise  in  Mr.  Watson  to  adapt  a 
metre  for  a  philosophical  poem  from  ‘  Empedocles  on  Etna,’ 
because,  without  meaning  it,  he  drops  into  its  rhythms 
and  phrases,  as  the  following  stanza  shows.  We  quote 
it,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  lovely  comparison  of 
Hope  to  a  flower  on  the  side  of  a  ravine,  nourishing 
itself  in  the  scantiest  soil ;  one  of  Mr.  Watson’s  happiest 
similes. 
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‘  If,  then,  our  rise  from  gloom 
Hath  this  capricious  air. 

What  ground  is  mine  to  assume 
An  upward  process  there, 

In  yonder  worlds  that  shine 
From  alien  tracts  of  sky  ? 

Nor  ground  to  assume  is  mine, 

Nor  warrant  to  deny. 

Equal,  my  source  of  hope,  my  reason  for  despair. 

And  though  within  me  here 
Hope  lingers  unsubdued, 

’Tis  because  airiest  cheer 
Suffices  for  her  food  ! 

As  some  adventurous  flower. 

On  savage  crag-side  grown. 

Seems  nourished  hour  by  hour. 

From  its  wild  self  alone, 

So  lives  inveterate  Hope  on  her  own  hardihood.' 

The  poem  called  ‘The  Unknown  God*  makes  a  direct 
excursion  over  the  borderland  of  philosophy  into  theology 
itself,  a  kingdom  which  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  spent  much  enterprise  in  attempting  to  subdue  for 
poetry.  Clough  and  Arnold,  Tennyson  and  Browning  went 
up  against  various  provinces  with  varying  success.  Mr. 
Watson’s  performance  will  hardly  rank  with  theirs.  He 
went  out,  it  will  be  remembered,  against  Mr.  Kipling,  like 
David  against  the  Philistine  ;  but  though  his  skill  in  sling¬ 
ing  was  indisputable,  the  clay  pellet  which  he  discharged 
did  not  inflict  any  serious  damage  upon  his  adversary.  Mr. 
Kipling,  in  his  poem  called  ‘  Becessional,’  had  said  in 
effect,  ‘  Let  us  in  our  rejoicing  not  forget  that  what  exalts  a 
‘  nation  is  righteousness.’  To  which  Mr.  Watson  replied, 
‘  As  a  nation  we  have  been  most  fortunate  when  we  have 
‘  been  most  unrighteous  ’ — a  reading  of  history  in  which  he 
probably  stands  alone.  But  the  poem  is  otherwise  interest¬ 
ing  as  showing  what  crude  notions  of  religion  may  pass  for 
Christianity  even  with  people  of  intelligence,  if  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  get  instruction.  Mr.  Watson  is  under 
the  impression  that  the  God  whom  Christians  inherited  from 
the  Jews,  and  whose  ‘  ghost  ’  they  still  worship,  was 

‘  A  God,  like  some  imperious  king. 

Wroth,  were  his  realm  not  duly  awed  ; 

A  God  for  ever  hearkening 
Unto  his  self- commanded  laud ; 

A  God  for  ever  jealous  grown 
Of  carven  wood  and  graven  stone ;  ’ 
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and  he  justifiably  cries  out  against  such  anthropomorphism — 

‘  O  streaming  worlds,  O  crowded  sky, 

O  life,  and  mine  own  soul’s  abyss, 

Myself  am  scarce  so  small  that  I 
Should  bow  to  Deity  like  this  1 
This  my  Begetter  ?  This  was  what 
Man  in  his  violent  youth  begot.’ 

A  little  imagination,  or  even  a  little  humour,  might  have 
suggested  to  Mr.  Watson  that  not  Christians  alone,  but  the 
great  Hebrews  also  who  wrote  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
men  like  Amos  and  Isaiah,  had  *  abysses  ’  too,  and  were 
‘  scarce  so  small  *  either  as  to  bow  to  such  a  Deity  as  Mr. 
Watson  describes.  The  writer  of  the  eighth  Psalm,  for 
instance,  makes  the  same  appeal  as  Mr.  Watson  to  streaming 
worlds  and  crowded  sky,  and  he  comes  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  as  Mr.  Watson — that  all  these  things  testify  to  the 
power  and  care  of  an  Infinite  Will.  Where  the  Psalmists 
and  Prophets  differ  is  in  being  quite  sure  that  the  Creator 
is  responsible  not  only  for  man’s  life,  but  for  his  intelligence 
and  righteous  will,  which  Mr.  Watson  seems  to  think  man, 
when  once  set  going,  was  capable  of  devising  for  himself. 

‘  Whate’er  my  deeds,  I  am  not  sure 
That  I  can  pleasure  him  or  vex  ; 

I  that  must  use  a  speech  so  poor. 

It  narrows  the  supreme  with  sex. 

Notes  he  the  good  or  ill  in  man  ? 

To  hope  he  cares  is  all  I  can.’ 

It  is  a  feeble  philosophy  that  makes  God  inferior  in  morals 
to  His  handiwork,  and  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Watson  should  have 
clothed  it  in  verse.  The  historical  insight  also  that  can 
sneer  at  the  Jews  for  forbidding  images  of  God  is  really  as 
feeble.  Does  Mr.  Watson  think  that  the  Jewish  prophets 
would  have  been  well  advised  in  encouraging  their  people  to 
think  of  God  ‘  under  the  similitude  of  a  calf  that  eateth  hay,* 
like  their  neighbours  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  ? 

Perhaps  we  do  wrong  to  take  Mr.  Watson’s  theology  so 
seriously,  seeing  that  it  varies  from  poem  to  poem.  The 
poem  on  ‘The  Unknown  God,’  which  preaches  theism  of  a 
pantheistic  type,  was  published  in  the  same  volume  as  ‘  The 
‘  Hope  of  the  World,’  which  preaches  atheistic  materialism, 
and  a  poet,  of  course,  is  not  bound  as  such  to  have  any  con¬ 
sistent  and  intelligible  religious  belief ;  but  if  not,  the  fact 
should  be  recognised,  so  that  his  religious  or  irreligious 
meditations  may  not  ^  taken  for  logic,  when  they  are  only 
rhetoric.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  agnosticism  of  ‘  The 
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‘  Unknown  God,’  and  the  atheism  of  ‘  The  Hope  of  the 
‘  World  ’ — we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  there  is,  after  all, 
something  more  than  rhetoric  in  Mr.  Watson’s  not  infre¬ 
quent  appeals  to  the  God  of  righteousness,  inconsistent  as 
such  appeals  must  be.  They  come,  it  is  true,  mainly  in  his 
political  poems,  but  even  so  we  should  be  loth  to  think  them 
merely  rhetorical.  Possibly  Mr.  Watson,  like  many  other 
persons,  is  most  religious  when  he  is  not  theorising  about 
religion.  One  of  the  places  we  have  in  mind  is  a  copy  of 
verses  called  ‘  Europe  at  the  Play.’  A  note  tells  us  that  it 
was  written  during  the  Armenian  persecution. 

‘  O  languid  audience,  met  to  see 
The  l^t  act  of  the  tragedy 
On  that  terrific  stage  afar, 

Where  burning  towns  the  footlights  are — 

O  listless  Europe,  day  by  day 
Callously  sitting  out  the  play  ! 

So  sat,  with  loveless  count’nance  cold. 

Round  the  arena,  Rome  of  old. 

Pain,  and  the  ebb  of  life’s  red  tide. 

So,  with  a  calm  regard,  she  eyed, 

Her  gorgeous  vesture,  million-pearled. 

Splashed  with  the  blood  of  half  the  world. 

High  was  her  glory’s  noon  :  as  yet 
She  had  not  dreamed  her  sim  could  set  I 
Another’s  pangs  she  counted  nought ; 

Of  human  hearts  she  took  no  thought ; 

But  God,  at  nightfall,  in  her  ear 
Thundered  His  thought  exceeding  clear.' 

Surely  this  solemn  warning  that  God  is  a  God  of  righteous¬ 
ness  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Kipling  meant  by  his  ‘  Reces- 
‘  sional  ’ ! 

To  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  poems  upon 
Nature.  In  Nature  the  poet  has  inexhaustible  material ;  if 
he  cannot  see  through  life  and  death,  or  through  his  own 
soul,  at  least  he  can  interpret  to  us  the  joy  of  the  world  and 
hearten  us  for  our  tasks.  One  inclines  to  test  all  pretenders 
to  the  high  title  of  poet  by  their  spring-songs ;  to  treat  these 
as  their  masterpiece,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  piece 
proposed  as  a  proof  that  they  are  no  longer  mere  journey¬ 
men,  but  masters  in  their  craft.  Mr.  Watson’s  ‘master- 
‘  pieces  ’  in  this  sense,  and  some  may  think  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  the  term  also,  are  ‘  The  Ode  in  May  ’  and 
‘  The  First  Skylark  of  Spring,’  with  the  former  of  which  he, 
with  his  usual  good  taste,  opens  his  *  Selected  Poems.’  ‘  The 
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*  Ode  to  May  *  should,  if  we  were  examining  for  the  guild 
of  poets,  undoubtedly  pass  the  assay.  These  are  the  opening 
stanzas : — 

‘  Let  me  go  forth,  and  share 
The  overflowing  sun 
W  ith  one  wise  friend,  or  one 
Better  than  wise,  being  fair. 

Where  the  peewit  wheels  and  dips 
On  heights  of  bracken  and  ling. 

And  earth,  unto  her  leaflet  tips. 

Tingles  with  the  Spring, 

What  is  so  sweet  and  dear 

As  a  prosperous  mom  in  May — 

The  confident  prime  of  the  day. 

And  the  dauntless  youth  of  the  year. 

When  nothing  that  asks  for  bliss. 

Asking  aright,  is  denied. 

And  half  of  the  world  a  bridegroom  is, 

And  half  of  the  world  a  bride  ?  ’ 

Of  course,  the  ‘advocatus  diaboli,’  if  such  a  functionary  were 
allowed  a  hearing,  might  point  out  with  truth  that  it  is  odds 
Mr.  Watson  might  never  have  written  his  ode  had  not  Mr. 
Swinburne  written  before  him.  He  might  go  on  to  ask,  as 
to  the  former  stanza,  why  the  poet  should  deny  wisdom  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  point  out,  as  to  the  latter,  that  the  epithets 
might  be  interchanged  without  loss  to  the  sense.  But  an 

*  advocatus  diaboli  ’  is  never  without  matter  for  comment, 
and  he  would  possibly  find  as  much  occasion  for  the  display 
of  his  talent  in  the  other  masterpiece,  ‘  The  First  Skylark 
‘  of  Spring.*  He  might  begin  by  asking  what  Mr.  Watson 
could  find  to  say  about  a  s%Iark  that  had  not  already  been 
said  by  Shelley  and  Wordsworth ;  but  to  ask  that  question 
would  be,  as  we  have  pointed  out  several  times  already,  to 
mistake  Mr.  Watson’s  pretension  as  a  poet.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  speak,  as  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  does,  of  ‘  the  good 
‘  old  Shelley-Wordsworth  lark,’  as  though  those  poets  could 
plead  any  monopoly  in  the  bird.  The  poet  is  born,  as  Mr. 
Watson  reminds  us,  ‘  into  an  old  and  iterative  world  ;  ’  but 
nevertheless  ‘  each  noontide  and  each  spring  is  new,’  and 
every  new  spring  bring  its  new  skylark,  and  consequently 
its  new  poem  on  the  skylark.  We  all  as  we  walk  through 
the  spring  fields  interpret  the  skylark  according  to  our 
lights.  The  town -bred  boy,  whose  reflective  powers  are 
undeveloped,  sees  in  it  only  ‘  a  blooming  cock-sparrow  in  a 
‘  fit.’  In  the  case  of  more  cultivated  persons,  the  present 
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elementary  state  of  aerial  navigation  allows  them  to  envy 
the  bird  the  height  to  which  he  can  rise,  and  so  they  come 
to  regard  it  as  an  emblem  of  ideals  accomplished  again  and 
again  with  ease  and  joy.  Poets  take  a  special  interest  in 
the  skylark,  because  he  not  only  rises  to  heaven,  but  sings 
as  he  soars,  and  so  they  find  in  him  a  type  of  their  race. 
The  margin,  therefore,  of  variation  between  one  poem  on  the 
skylark  and  another  cannot  be  large.  Wordsworth,  indeed, 
found  in  the  straight  ascent  of  the  bird  from  its  nest  to  the 
sky  an  allegory  of  his  own  home-keeping  habit;  but  his 
poem  remains,  in  consequence,  of  too  private  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  be  generally  acceptable  even  to  poets.  Mr.  Watson 
confines  himself  to  the  broader  features  of  resemblance  and 
difference  which  contented  Shelley.  Shelley’s  poem  will 
probably  please  a  greater  number  of  readers  than  Mr. 
Watson’s,  because  he  gives  most  of  his  attention  to  the 
skylark  itself,  and  only  introduces  the  poet  by  the  way, 
among  the  inferior  analogues  of  the  bird  : — 

‘  — Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought — ’ 

and  again  at  the  end  of  the  poem  as  its  humble  admirer, 
whereas  Mr.  Watson  introduces  himself  into  the  very  first 
stanza.  But  there  must  be  differences  in  handling  when 
the  theme  remains  the  same,  and,  Mr.  Watson’s  gift  being 
rhetorical  rather  than  descriptive,  he  wisely  chooses  the 
more  subjective  course.  This  is  Mr.  Watson’s  opening : — 

*  Two  worlds  hast  thou  to  dwell  in,  sweet — 

The  virginal  untroubled  sky. 

And  this  vext  region  at  my  feet — 

Alas,  but  one  have  I. 

To  all  my  songs  there  clings  the  shade. 

The  dulling  shade,  of  mundane  care. 

They  amid  mortal  mists  are  made, — 

Thine,  in  immortal  air. 

My  heart  is  dashed  with  griefs  and  fears ; 

My  song  comes  fluttering,  and  is  gone. 

O  high  above  the  home  of  tears. 

Eternal  joy,  sing  on  !  ’ 

The  rhetorical  as  contrasted  with  the  pictorial  character 
of  Mr.  Watson’s  genius  is  still  more  clearly  marked  by  a 
comparison  of  his  ‘  Ode  to  Autumn  ’  with  that  of  Keats. 
The  charm  of  Keats’s  poem  lies  chiefly  in  the  pictures  it 
summons  up  of  the  goddess  sitting  careless  on  the  granary 
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floor,  or  asleep  on  a  half-reaped  furrow,  or  crossing  the 
brook  like  a  gleaner,  or  watching  the  last  oozings  of  the 
cider  press  ;  followed  bj  the  masterly  autumn  landscape, 
full  of  colour  and  sound  and  motion,  of  the  flnal  stanza. 
Mr.  Watson’s  fertility  being  not  imaginative  but  phraseo¬ 
logical,  he  celebrates  the  autumnal  season  tropically,  pouring 
out  from  his  cornucopia  a  wealth  of  figures  of  speech  : — 

‘  Thou  burden  of  all  songs  the  earth  hath  sung, 

Thou  retrospect  in  Time’s  reverted  eyes, 

Thou  metaphor  of  everything  that  dies  ;  ’ 

and  later  he  addresses  the  season  as  ‘  Thou  most  unbodied 
‘  thing,  whose  very  being  is  thy  going  hence ;  ’  again,  as 
‘  Thou  parable  of  greatness  vanishing ;  ’  and,  Bnally,  as 
*  O  Voice  of  everything  that  perishes,  and  soul  of  all  regret.’ 
Torn  thus  out  of  their  context  in  the  several  stanzas,  the 
apostrophes  present  a  somewhat  ye/wMe  appearance :  they  are 
not  ‘  Jewels  five  words  long  that  on  the  stretched  forefinger 
of  old  Time  sparkle  for  ever;  ’  though  in  their  place  they  have 
a  certain  sonorous  effectiveness.  The  poem  as  a  whole  has  no 
autumnal  atmosphere  such  as  pervades  Keats’s  *  Ode,’  nor 
has  it  any  note  of  the  pathos  of  decay  such  as  haunts 
Tennyson’s  ‘  Tears,  Idle  Tears  ’ — a  phrase  from  which,  ‘  Dear 
‘  as  remembered  kisses  after  death,’  seems  to  have  suggested 
Mr.  Watson’s  ‘  Ghostly  as  remembered  mirth.’ 

Two  longer  poems — ‘  The  Father  of  the  Forest  ’  and  a 
‘  Hymn  to  the  Sea  ’ — come  here  into  consideration.  In 
‘  The  Father  of  the  Forest  ’  the  poet  reminds  himself,  in 
the  hearing  of  a  primeval  yew-tree,  of  the  chief  heroical 
events  in  English  history,  and  of  some  even  in  Homan 
history,  which  the  yew-tree  may  be  conceived  to  have  heard 
of,  and  the  historical  vignettes  are  very  well  done  ;  but 
presently  the  yew-tree  lifts  up  his  voice  and  protests 
against  the  poet’s  bringing  in  this  babble  about  broils  to 
interrupt  his  secular  silence,  prophesying  that  all  these 
battles  and  events  are  only  stages  on  the  world’s  march  to 
an  ideal  state  of  peace  and  beauty  like  that  of  the  forest- 
trees.  The  prospect  of  such  an  arboreal  perfection  is  not 
very  captivating  to  human  beings,  and  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  any  human  moral  at  all  to  the  poem  suggests  that 
Mr.  Watson’s  sympathies  with  wild  nature  are  not  very 
deep — not  so  deep,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Meredith’s.  But  it 
is  idle  to  blame  one  poet  for  not  being  like  another ;  and 
in  the  speech  of  the  aged  yew-tree  Mr.  Watson  gives  us,  at 
any  rate,  a  very  majestic  picture  of  the  persistence  of 
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Nature  in  stanzas  that,  alike  for  their  imagery  and  their 
rhythm,  are  among  the  finest  he  has  written  : — 

‘  Now  from  these  veins  the  strength  of  old, 

The  warmth  and  lust  of  life  depart ; 

Full  of  mortality,  behold 

The  cavern  that  was  once  my  heart ! 

Me,  with  blind  arm,  in  season  due. 

Let  the  aerial  woodman  hew. 

For  not  though  mightiest  mortals  fall. 

The  starry  chariot  hangs  delayed. 

His  axle  is  uncooled,  nor  shall 
The  thunder  of  his  wheels  be  stayed. 

A  changeless  pace  his  coursers  keep. 

And  halt  not  at  the  wells  of  sleep. 

The  South  shall  bless,  the  East  shall  blight. 

The  red  rose  of  the  Dawn  .shall  blow ; 

The  million-lilied  stream  of  night 
Wide  in  ethereal  meadows  flow ; 

And  Autumn  mourn  ;  and  everything 

Dance  to  the  wild  pipe  of  the  Spring.’ 

Mr.  Watson’s  other  long  poem  of  Nature — the  *  Hymn  to 
‘  the  Sea  ’ — is  written  in  the  elegiac  metre  in  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  also  celebrated  it ;  but  the  younger  poet  has 
not  been  able  to  compass  Mr.  Swinburne’s  swing  and  rush, 
or,  indeed,  his  passion  for  the  sea.  The  sea,  like  the  forest, 
interests  Mr.  Watson  mainly  as  a  metaphor  of  humanity. 
Technically,  too,  the  poem  cannot  be  reckoned  among  Mr. 
Watson’s  successes.  It  is  hard  and  metallic,  metrical 
rather  than  rhythmical.  Mr.  Watson  has  a  passion  for 
polysyllables  of  Latin  formation,  and  as  such  words  readily 
lend  themselves  to  dactyls  and  spondees,  the  poem  is  full  of 
them.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  poem  is  not 
without  beauties.  Its  finest  passage  is  a  comparison  of  man 
to  a  captive  king  ‘  mewed  in  a  palace  divine :  ’ — 

‘  Wide  its  leagues  of  pleasance,  and  ample  of  purview  its  windows ; 

Airily  falls,  in  its  courts,  laughter  of  fountains  at  play ; 

Nought,  when  the  harpers  are  harping,  untimely  reminds  him  of 
durance ; 

None,  as  he  sits  at  the  feast,  whisper  Captivity’s  name. 

But,  would  he  parley  with  silence,  withdraw  for  a  while 
unattended. 

Forth  to  the  beckoning  world  ’scape  for  an  hour  and  be  free, 

Lo,  his  adventurous  fancy  coercing  at  once  and  provoking. 

Rise  the  unscalable  walls,  built  with  a  word  at  the  prime ; 

Lo,  immobile  as  statues,  with  pitiless  faces  of  iron. 

Armed  at  each  obstinate  gate,  stand  the  impassable  guards.’ 
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A  particular  word  is  due  to  Mr.  Watson’s  sonnets.  In 
1885  he  printed  a  series  called  ‘  Ver  Tenebrosum  *  on  the 
Soudan  campaign,  and  a  second  series  called  ‘  The  Year 
‘  of  Shame  ’  in  1896  on  the  Armenian  massacres.  So  far 
as  their  politics  are  concerned,  the  first  series  are  now 
almost  forgotten  history,  while  the  second  are  receiving 
abundant  illustration  at  the  present  moment.  In  thus 
using  the  sonnet  with  political  intention  Mr.  Watson 
has  precedent  in  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  not  to  speak  of 
Tennyson  and  Mr.  Swinburne  in  our  own  day.  Words¬ 
worth’s  sonnets  ‘dedicated  to  national  independence  and 
‘  liberty  ’  are  among  his  best,  and  they  have  formed  Mr. 
Watson’s  chief  inspiration  in  point  of  ideas.  For  Words¬ 
worth  contrived  to  fill  his  political  sonnets  with  memorable 
maxims.  Mr.  Watson’s  virtue  does  not  lie  in  this,  but  in 
the  flow  and  sweep  of  his  rhythm.  Always  a  master  of 
rhythm,  he  has  mastered  the  rhythmical  scope  of  the 
quatorzain.  His  sonnets  are  no  mere  agglomeration  of 
fourteen  interwoven  lines ;  they  are  all  built  upon  a  plan, 
with  the  end  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  One  of  the  best, 
which  may  serve  for  illustration,  is  the  sonnet  called  ‘A 
‘  Trial  of  Orthodoxy  ’ : 

‘  The  clinging  children  at  their  mother’s  knee 
Slain ;  and  the  sire  and  kindred  one  by  one 
Flayed  or  hewn  piecemeal ;  and  things  nameless  done, 

Not  to  be  told  :  while  imperturbably 
The  nations  gaze,  where  Neva  to  the  sea. 

Where  Seine  and  Rhine,  Tiber  and  Danube  run, 

And  where  great  armies  glitter  in  the  sun. 

And  great  kings  rule,  and  man  is  boasted  free. 

What  wonder  if  yon  torn  and  naked  throng 
Should  doubt  a  Heaven  that  seems  to  wink  and  nod, 

And  having  moaned  at  noontide,  “  Lord,  how  long  ?  ” 

Should  cry,  “Where  hidest  thou?  ’’  at  evenfall. 

At  midnight,  “  Is  he  deaf  and  blind,  our  God  ?  ’’ 

And  ere  day  dawn,  “  Is  He  indeed  at  all  ?  ”  ’ 

Of  the  new  volume  that  has  just  appeai'ed  it  is  almost 
enough  to  say  that  it  deals  with  the  conduct  of  England 
during  the  Boer  war,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  to  whom  the  book  is  inscribed.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  metrical  expression  of 
political  opinions.  There  are  only  one  or  two  pieces  that 
rise  above  the  party  point  of  view,  such  as  the  sonnets  on 
‘  Force  and  Freedom  ’  and  ‘  The  Inexorable  Law  ’ ;  and 
but  one  that  can  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  Mr. 
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Watson’s  final  anthology,  an  epigram  called  ‘  Past  and 
Present ’ : 

When  lofty  Spain  came  towering  up  the  seas, 

This  little  stubborn  land  to  daunt  and  quell, 

The  winds  of  heaven  were  our  auxiliaries, 

And  smote  her,  that  she  fell. 

Ah,  not  to-day  is  Nature  on  our  side  ! 

The  mountains  and  the  rivers  are  our  foe. 

And  Nature  with  the  heart  of  man  allied 
Is  hard  to  overthrow. 

We  have  gone  through  the  main  part  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
collected  poetry,  trying  to  assess  its  quality  and  to  determine 
the  nature  of  its  author’s  poetical  gift.  On  the  whole, 
what  strikes  us  most  in  Mr.  Watson  is  his  talent  for 
weaving  poetical  phraseology  of  a  sonorous  type  into  verse 
forms  distinguished  by  a  smooth  and  majestic  rhythm. 
There  is  no  want  of  artistic  conscience  in  Mr.  Watson ;  no 
lack  of  pains  or  of  skill.  He  finishes  his  poems  to  the 
finger-tips.  Hardly  will  the  critic  find  in  him  one  slipshod 
verse ;  all  is  dignified,  considered,  eloquent.  The  astonishing 
thing  is  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  practised  skill  and 
conscientious  art,  his  lines  and  phrases  do  not  fix  themselves 
in  the  memory.  They  seem  somehow  to  lack  that  quality 
of  which  Newman  speaks  in  a  famous  passage  of  ‘  The 
‘  Grammar  of  Assent,’  when  he  says  that  the  words  of 
Homer  and  Horace,  for  example,  ‘  come  home  ’  to  a  man. 
and  ‘  pierce  him  with  their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid  exact- 
‘  ness.’  What  remains  in  memory  when  we  lay  down  Mr. 
Watson’s  book  is  the  general  impression  of  sonority  and 
rhythm ;  in  a  word,  of  style.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  Mr.  Watson  regards  style  as  the  antiseptic  of 
literature.  He  speaks  of  it  so  in  one  of  his  prose  ‘  Excur- 
‘  sions  in  Criticism.’  ‘  There  can  be  no  doubt,’  he  says, 
‘  that  style  is  the  great  antiseptic  in  literature — the  most 
‘  powerful  preservative  against  decay.  .  .  .  Lethe  has  its 
‘  million  victims ;  but  though  you  should  go  down  to  its 
‘  margin  with  deliberate  suicidal  intent,  if  you  have  style, 
‘  with  that  lifebelt  you  cannot  drown.’  By  style  Mr.  Watson 
explains  that  he  means  dignity  of  carriage,  serenity  based 
upon  strength,  the  reverse  of  everything  that  is  common  or 
mean.  And  in  so  characterising  style,  he  characterises  his 
own  poetry.  But  style  is  not  the  final  consideration  in 
poetry.  When  Mr.  Browning,  in  his  poem  upon  Keats, 
asked  ‘  Who  fished  the  murex  up  ?  ’  he  implied  that  Keats 
had  given  poems  to  the  world  distinguished  not  only  by 
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style,  but  by  something  new  in  style — something  which  had 
not  existed  in  the  world  before,  although  poets  had  been 
writing  for  centuries.  And  our  ears  and  hearts  bear  witness 
to  the  fact.  While  acknowledging  then  that  Mr.  Watson 
has  style,  we  must  point  out  that  he  has  fished  up  no  new 
murex ;  his  style  is  analysable  into  pre-existing  types.  This 
is  but  to  say  that  Mr.  Watson  must  take  rank  among  the 
poets  of  a  silver  age ;  that  his  poetry  is  born  more  of  literary 
tradition  than  of  original  inspiration.  It  would  probably 
be  untrue  to  say  that  his  interest  is  primarily  in  words,  and 
only  secondarily  in  things,  but  it  is  true  to  say  that  we  miss 
in  the  greater  number  of  his  verses  the  fresh  impact  of  the 
eye  and  mind  upon  reality ;  he  sees  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  and  life  through  the  eyes  of  other  men,  and  so  fails 
in  what  is  the  highest  work  of  poetry,  the  creation  of  a  new 
heaven  and  earth. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  Mr. 
Watson  with  a  brother  poet,  recently  taken  from  us,  who 
in  some  respects  resembled  him.  Mr.  Henley,  like  Mr. 
Watson,  was  a  first-rate  critic  of  literature.  Like  Mr. 
Watson  also,  he  was  a  writer  possessed  of  a  large  and  poly¬ 
syllabic  vocabulary.  Further,  a  good  deal  of  his  writing  was 
literary,  imitative  of,  or  inspired  by,  Heine  and  Browning 
and  Patmore.  But  at  a  certain  period  of  his  career  Henley 
put  this  imitative  work  behind  him.  It  chanced  that  he 
had  been  through  certain  vivid  experiences  of  an  unusual 
kind,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  put  them  into  verse  as  fresh 
and  vivid  as  he  could  make  it,  disregarding  conventions, 
even  sometimes  the  convention  of  rhyming.  The  result  was 
the  ‘  Verses  in  Hospital,*  which  attracted  a  public  insensible 
to  mere  echoes  of  the  past.  Now  the  conclusion  we  would 
draw  may  seem  unflattering  to  Mr.  Watson,  but  it  is  really 
the  reverse.  He  has  already  attained  a  large  measure  of  ap¬ 
probation  both  from  literary  circles  and  the  general  public, 
who  have  recognised  the  substantial  merits  of  his  poetical 
contribution  to  the  criticism  of  poetry,  and  the  dignity 
and  finish  of  much  else  that  he  has  written.  His  technique 
is  acknowledged  to  be  admirable.  It  remains  for  him  to 
follow  with  more  courage  the  Muse’s  advice  to  Sidney : 
‘  Look  in  thy  heart  and  write.’  That  he  could  do  so  with 
effect  we  entirely  believe  from  various  pieces  of  evidence 
such  as  the  letter  to  H.  D.  Traill,  which  is  charming  in  its 
freshness  and  spontaneity.  However  this  may  be,  upon  the 
volumes  before  us,  we  should  write  for  a  motto  a  line  once 
applied  with  far  less  appropriateness  to  an  earlier  English 
poet,  ‘  The  most  dulcet  spring  of  famous  rhetoric.’ 
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Aet.  XI. — 1.  Statements  of  the  Needs  of  the  University: 
being  Replies  to  a  Circular  Letter  addressed  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  on  February  20,  1902,  to  Heads  of  Institutions 
and  Departments,  to  the  Board  of  Faculties,  and  to  Professors 
and  Readers.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  1902. 

2.  Oxford  at  the  Cross  Roads.  By  Pbecy  Gaedner,  M.A., 
Litt.D.  London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1903. 

3.  Official  Report  of  the  Allied  Colonial  Universities*  Confer¬ 
ence.  ‘The  Empire  Review,’  Vol.  VI.,  August  1903. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

4.  Inaugural  Address  to  the  British  Association.  Bj  Sir 
Norman  Looeyer,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  &c.  London :  Mac¬ 
millan.  1903. 

^XFORD  has  one  prerogative,  whether  more  advantageous  or 
^  disadvantageous  to  her  may  be  arguable,  but  certainly 
inalienable.  She  is  the  Senior  University  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  indeed  of  the  English-speaking  race.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  recount  the  history  of  her  origins,  touched  on 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Romanes  Lecture  of  1892  and  since 
traced  with  such  a  magistral  hand  in  Dr.  Rashdall’s  well- 
known  book.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what  the  Latin  races 
possess  in  Paris  or  Bologna  the  Englishman  or  American 
seeks,  or  more  often  discovers  half  unexpectedly  in  Oxford, 
a  university  of  the  mediaeval  type  still  subsisting  and  at 
work  in  modern  days.  And  the  Englishman  or  American 
has  the  advantage  of  possessing  his  mediaeval  university  in 
a  far  better  state  of  preservation  than  his  Latin  compeer. 

Despite  all  changes,  Oxford  still  wears  the  visible  air  of 
antiquity,  all  the  more  charming  from  its  perpetual  and 
poetic  contrast  with  the  ever-fresh  flower  of  young  life — the 
ver  sacrum,  which  every  year,  with  the  regularity  of  the 
seasons,  brings  to  make  gay  with  its  lively  presence  her 
venerable  precincts.  This  air  of  antiquity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  university  itself,  in  its  garb,  the  ‘  gown  *  which  is  still 
worn  within  the  ‘  reverend  walls,’  in  its  institutions  and 
ceremonies,  in  the  curfew-bell  which  still  booms  every  night 
through  the  ancient  city  and  across  the  grassy  flats  by 
which  its  rivers  wind  their  quiet  way;  but  it  resides  yet 
more  in  the  reverend  walls  themselves — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  colleges.  For  this  is  the  real  secret  of  the  old-world 
mediaeval  charm  of  Oxford,  that  she  is  a  University  of 
Colleges.  This  secret  she  shares  of  course,  as  she  shares  so 
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much  else,  with  Cambridge.  Oxford  is  somewhat  the  older, 
but  the  diflPerence  in  age  is  for  all  practical  purposes  un¬ 
important.  What  is  remarkable  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  particulars  about  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  not  that 
they  differ  so  much,  though  in  detail  they  display  minute 
and  interesting  differences  at  every  turn,  but  that  they 
resemble  each  other  so  closely,  and  differ  so  entirely  from 
everything  else.  Nothing  is  so  like  Oxford  as  Cambridge, 
and  nothing  so  like  Cambridge  as  Oxford.  The  familiar 
closeness  of  their  rivalry  in  their  athletic  contests  is  at  once 
its  prevailing  interest  and  its  most  remarkable  feature.  For 
now  something  approaching  a  century  they  have  rowed  and 
run  and  played  cricket  against  each  other,  and  on  the  whole 
result  remain  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equal.  And  this 
equality,  most  easily  noticed  and  measured  in  these  con¬ 
tests,  is  to  be  found  in  other  fields.  It  is  not  the  divergence 
but  the  approximation  which  is  striking.  Differences  no 
doubt  there  are ;  but  if  Oxford  may  at  times  have  been 
more  Tory,  Cambridge  more  Whig,  Oxford  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  greater  movements,  Cambridge  greater  individual 
men,  Oxford  may  have  educated  more  great  prose  writers, 
Cambridge  more  great  poets,  Oxford  more  theologians  and 
philosophers  and  historians,  Cambridge  more  physicists  and 
mathematicians,  still,  roughly  speaking,  whatever  test  we 
apply,  whether  of  numbers  of  students  or  general  prestige ; 
or  again,  whether  we  take  the  eminent  sons  they  have 
reared,  the  bishops  or  judges  on  their  respective  benches, 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  or  the  general  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  men  of  distinction  in  the  professions  or 
in  literature  or  science,  so  far  as  these  come  from  either  of 
the  old  universities,  it  will  be  found  that  practically  the  two 
universities  are  rather  equal  than  unequal.  They  divide 
the  country,  or,  more  strictly,  a  certain  section  of  it.  Both 
are  historic,  both  have  their  roots  far  back  in  the  past  of 
English  life,  both  have  lived  through  and  shared  and  re¬ 
flected  its  fortunes  and  phases,  its  glories  and  declensions, 
its  revivals  and  expansions. 

And,  parallel  as  they  have  ever  been,  their  approximation 
has  of  late  increased.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  no 
inconsiderable  interchange  of  personnel,  but  what  is  far  more 
important  is  that  their  evolution  in  the  last  century  has  fol¬ 
lowed  very  much  the  same  lines.  Both  with  very  much  the 
same  means  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  same  new  calls. 
In  face  of  common  dangers  and  common  demands  they  have 
tended  more  and  more  te  make  common  cause,  to  consult  and 
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co-operate  with  each  other  in  a  growing  degree.  For  both 
to-day  find  themselves  in  much  the  same  position.  They  are 
ancient  and  historic  institutions  in  a  world  which  in  a  sense 
has  suddenly  become  new.  They  are  universities  of  a  king¬ 
dom  which  has  suddenly  become  an  Empire. 

‘  Factaque  sunt  orbis  qua?  prius  urbis  erant.’ 

Both  have  barely  achieved  one  immense  transformation,  by 
which  from  being  universities  of  a  class  or  caste  they  have 
become  universities  of  a  nation,  when  they  find  themselves 
expected  to  achieve  another  not  less  in  magnitude.  The 
nineteenth  century  called  on  them  to  become  national,  the 
twentieth  calls  on  them  to  become  imperial,  nay  even 
cosmopolitan. 

The  definite  call  has  come  first,  as  perhaps  was  fitting,  to 
the  slightly  elder  sister.  The  conspicuous  ‘  Rhodes  Bene- 
‘  faction  ’  has  had  the  effect  of  fixing  attention  on  Oxford, 
of  causing  the  world  to  ask  of  Oxford,  and  causing  Oxford 
to  ask  of  herself,  what  the  call  implies  and  whether  she  can 
meet  it.  But  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  with  its  conse¬ 
quences,  in  reality  will  only  emphasise  and  accelerate  a 
demand  and  a  process  already  felt  and  already  going  on  at 
both  universities,  and  though  the  stress  may  be  more  imme¬ 
diate  and  the  problem  more  acute  at  Oxford,  its  effects  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  long  run  in  almost  equal  measure 
at  Cambridge.  That  this  is  so  appeared  alike  at  the  some¬ 
what  hasty  and  informal  Conference  held  by  representatives 
of  Oxford  in  view  of  the  Rhodes  Foundation  with  the 
Colonial  Premiers  and  representatives  in  the  summer  of 
1902,  and  naturally  still  more  plainly  in  the  Conference  of 
the  Universities  of  the  Empire  so  successfully  ortranised  and 
carried  through  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and  Mr.  Kinloch 
Cooke,  the  latter  himself  a  Cambridge  man,  in  July  last. 

In  writing  then  almost  exclusively  of  Oxford,  in  attempting 
to  estimate  her  position,  her  possibilities,  and  her  prospects, 
and  that  more  particularly  in  view  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  Rhodes  bequest,  it  should  be  said  at  once  that  this 
article  makes  no  claim  and  puts  forward  no  pretension  of 
interest  or  possibility  superior  to  those  of  the  sister  with 
whose  fortunes  her  own  are  so  indissolubly  allied.  In  his 
admirably  eloquent  after-dinner  speech  at  the  banquet  which 
concluded  the  Conference  just  alluded  to,  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  used,  and  with  happy  effect, 
the  beautiful  words  so  often  quoted  of  Matthew  Arnold 
about  Oxford  :  ‘  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moonlight  and 
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‘  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the 
‘  Middle  Age.’  But  Cambridge  equally  spreads  her  not  less 
lovely  gardens  to  the  same  moon,  and  the  whispers  of  the 
Middle  Age  may  also  be  heard,  if  a  little  more  faintly,  in 
the  courts  of  King’s  and  Queens’  and  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  Nuns’  Chapel  of  St.  Radegund  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Benedict,  as  well  as  in  the  quadrangles  of  Merton  and  New 
College  and  Magdalen.  Both  again  offer  the  same  type  of 
life,  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  quite  the  same  richness. 
In  both,  to  continue  the  quotation  from  the  same  delightful 
writer,  may  be  found  ‘  our  young  barbarians  all  at  play.’ 

And  if  both  still  have  their  dehciencies,  both  have  recently 
been  remodelled,  and  that  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  He 
who  complains  that  the  old  universities  reform  themselves 
slowly  should  first  recall  that,  rapidly  as  many  things  have 
changed  in  England  in  the  last  two  generations,  the  univer¬ 
sities  have  perhaps  changed  more  rapidly  than  anything 
else. 

This  is  the  case  at  Cambridge.  It  is  certainly  very 
conspicuously  the  case  at  Oxford.  It  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  extent  to  which  Oxford  has  been  transformed,  and  that 
within  the  memory  of  the  older,  but  by  no  means  the  oldest, 
among  us.  She  is  mourning  to-day,  in  common  with  the 
realm  and  Empire,  the  removal  of  the  illustrious  statesman 
who  was  her  ‘  Honoured  Lord  and  Chancellor,  Robert, 
‘  Marquis  of  Salisbury.’  Not  indeed  within  the  period  of 
his  Chancellorship,  though  much  of  it  has  been  included  in 
that  briefer  span,  but  exactly  within  the  period  of  his  public 
career  the  whole  of  this  striking  development  has  taken 
place. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  delivered  on  April  7,  1854.  It  was  characteristically 
on  the  subject  of  the  University  of  Oxford  Bill,  introduced 
by  the  Government  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  First  Commission,  and  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill.  That  was  less  than  fifty 
years  ago.  A  year  or  two  earlier,  in  the  days  when  he  him¬ 
self  entered  Christ  Church  as  an  undergraduate,  the  old 
Oxford,  which  now  has  disappeared  as  completely  as  the 
Papal  Rome,  which  indeed  it  resembled  in  not  a  few 
features,  was  in  full  presence  and  possession,  and  hardly 
conscious  even  of  coming  change.  It  was  the  medimval 
Oxford,  somewhat  modified  and  indeed  narrowed  by  the 
Laudian  settlement.  The  University  was  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion,  dominated  by  a  number  of  other  close  corporations. 
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the  Colleges  ;  for  in  the  Junta  of  Heads  of  Colleges  which 
formed  its  governing  committee,  the  University  was  repre¬ 
sented  independently  only  by  the  two  Proctors.  The  Col¬ 
leges  were  isolated,  self-regulated,  self-contained.  Many 
of  them,  although  at  that  time  they  were  far  smaller  than 
at  present,  and  although  their  students  spent  the  whole  of 
their  period  of  residence  within  the  college  walls,  were  half 
empty.  New  College,  to-day  one  of  the  very  largest,  held 
then  only  a  handful  of  undergraduate  scholars,  all  from 
Winchester,  who,  like  their  Etonian  brothers  at  King’s, 
Cambridge,  never  submitted  themselves  to  any  university 
test,  but  claimed  their  degree  upon  a  certificate  from  the 
College  alone.  Besides  these  there  was  another  handful  of 
Gentleman-commoners,  who,  as  was  popularly  said,  paid 
double  fees  to  be  excused  from  attendance  at  all  lectures 
and  instruction.  At  Magdalen,  a  parallel  foundation, 
whose  revenues  might  have  suflSced  for  a  whole  university 
according  to  the  standard  of  those  days,  much  the  same  was 
the  case. 

The  University  professors  for  the  most  part  received 
nominal  payments  for  nominal  duties.  The  so-called  official 
instruction  was  given  by  the  college  tutors,  who  might 
by  accident  be  students  and  teachers,  but  by  system 
were  clergy  waiting  for  the  livings  to  fall  vacant  which 
would  enable  them  to  begin  their  real  life  and  career.  For 
the  rest,  those  students  who  wished  to  learn  read  mainly 
with  private  tutors.  So  the  old  universities  had  always 
been,  and  so  they  expected  to  remain.  In  1854  President 
Routb,  the  head  of  Magdalen,  then  in  his  hundredth  year, 
could  remember  the  system  stretching  back  to  his  under¬ 
graduate  days,  deep  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  had 
talked  to  many  like  Dr.  Leigh,  elected  Master  of  Balliol  in 
1726,  who  remembered  it  the  same  in  the  seventeenth.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  could  not  realise  the  need  or  even  the 
legality  of  reform  from  without,  and  that  he  replied  to  the 
Commissioners  that  he  declined  ‘  to  give  information  respect- 
‘  ing  property  which  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  mis- 
‘  used,  and  surrendering  statutes  for  alteration  which  he 
‘  had  sworn  to  observe  and  never  directly  or  indirectly  to 
‘  procure  an  alteration  of  or  dispensation  from.’ 

One  considerable  reform,  however,  had  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  from  within,  namely, 
the  institution  of  the  Degree  Examinations  in  Honours. 
The  effect  of  these,  both  directly  upon  the  undergraduates 
and  more  gradually  and  indirectly  upon  the  teaching  staff 
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and  graduate  members  of  the  colleges,  was  undoubtedly 
great,  and  steadily  increased.  The  prestige  and  importance 
attaching  to  it  may  be  read,  strangely  prominent,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  in  the  ‘  Lives  and  Letters  ’  of  Cardinal  Newman 
and  his  contemporaries.  When  it  was  in  its  first  flush 
everything  was  expected  from  it.  The  ‘  Double  firsts  ’  of 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  (in  1808),  and  in  the  next  generation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  (1831),  were  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
Oxford  education  was  the  best  possible,  unless,  indeed, 
some  Cambridge  man  pointed  to  the  old  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  or  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  asserted  that  for  another  type 
of  man  the  Cambridge  examinations  were  equally  good. 
The  value  or  efficacy  of  the  examinations  or  the  subjects  of 
study  no  one  questioned.  Yet  these  last  were  singularly 
confined.  Both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  did  not  extend 
beyond  classics  and  mathematics,  excepting  that  at  Oxford 
classics  included  what  was  known  by  the  generous  if  some¬ 
what  vague  term,  now  very  differently  understood,  of 
‘  Science  ’ — that  is.  Philosophy  and  Logic,  mainly  ancient, 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  History,  also  ancient. 

The  effect  of  the  first  Commission  was  to  strengthen  the 
examination  system  by  making  almost  everything  depend 
upon  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  both  in  stimulating  industry  and  in  creating  some¬ 
thing  like  open  careers,  and  introducing  new  blood  into 
every  portion  of  the  academic  body.  Not  the  least  important 
of  its  results  was  the  gradual  mixing  up  of  the  colleges. 

Gradually,  as  the  century  advanced,  new  examinations 
were  introduced  in  Natural  Science,  in  Law  and  History,  at 
first  combined  then  separating,  and  in  Theology.  To  these 
have  been  added  new  schools,  in  English,  and  finally,  only 
last  term,  in  Modern  languages. 

The  Medical  School,  so  long  only  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name,  has  become  a  living  and  flourishing  reality,  and  a 
large  number  of  students  now  come  to  Oxford  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  entering  the  great  profession  of  medicine. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Law  School.  A  School  of 
Geography  has  recently  been  instituted.  The  Training  of 
Teachers,  undertaken  a  short  time  ago  in  a  tentative  and 
experimental  manner,  has  now  been  definitely  added  by  the 
University  to  its  system  and  curriculum.  Candidates  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  regularly,  and  student  interpreters 
occasionally,  pass  through  their  year  or  years  of  probation 
and  special  training  at  Oxford.  University  candidates  for  the 
Army  get  their  preparation  at  present  unofficially,  but  it 
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seems  probable  that  in  a  very  few  months  the  University 
may  be  definitely  asked  to  undertake  and  arrange  for  this 
too  as  an  official  daty.  Side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
professional  Faculties,  higher  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Science  and  Letters  have  been  instituted  for  graduate 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  study  or  research. 

Bat  beside  instructing  her  own  resident  students,  the 
University  has  gone  afield.  She  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
examining  and  inspecting  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country.  The  joint  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,  which 
has  dealt  with  the  larger  and  more  advanced  public  schools, 
and  the  systems  of  ‘  Local  *  examinations  at  either  university, 
worked  by  secretaries  of  indefatigable  industry,  have  steadily 
increased  their  area  of  operations,  until  now  they  cover  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  whole  field  of  secondary  education 
both  of  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  country.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  system,  at  first  slightly  esteemed  as  an 
amiable  attempt  to  combine  instruction  with  amusement  and 
spread  culture  thin,  notwithstanding  the  growing  competition 
of  local  Universities  and  University  Colleges,  in  some  cases  of 
its  own  creation,  has  again,  both  in  its  regular  mission  work 
and  its  periodical  summer  synods,  proved  a  permanent  suc¬ 
cess.  To  all  her  other  activities  has  been  added  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  large  and  growing  number  of  women.  With  all 
this  it  need  hardly  be  said  there  has  gone  on  a  parallel 
material  growth.  The  vast  blocks  of  the  Museum  and  its 
departments,  doubled  if  not  trebled  in  size  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  Examination  Schools,  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  the  Observatory,  and  the  Indian  Institute,  have 
all  been  erected  within  the  same  half-century.  The  Taylor 
Library  and  the  Picture  Galleries,  though  actually  built  a 
little  earlier,  belong  to  the  same  era.  Two  new  colleges 
have  been  added  to  the  old,  and  of  the  old  there  are  only  one 
or  two  which  have  not  increased  their  accommodation. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  and  the  addition  of  the  lodging 
system  and  the  Non-collegiate  body,  the  colleges  were  never 
more  full  or  flourishing,  one  and  all,  than  they  are  at  this 
moment. 

To  the  tale  of  new  erections  and  institutions,  though  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  University,  should  be  added  the 
ladies’  College  and  Halls,  Wycliffe  Hall,  and  Pusey  House, 
Mansfield  and  Manchester  Colleges,  and  most  recent  of  all 
the  various  hostels  and  houses  for  Roman  Catholic  students. 

The  outward  change  is,  perhaps,  not  an  unmixed  gain. 
‘  Oxford  must  have  been  a  much  more  beautiful  place  when 
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*  you  were  an  undergraduate,  before  the  colleges  had  built 
‘  BO  much  and  when  the  town  was  so  much  smaller.’  So  said 
an  undergraduate  some  years  ago  fresh  from  converse  with 
Professor  Ruskin,  when  just  starting  out  for  a  walk  with 
the  Master  of  Balliol,  innocently  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
the  remark  would  serve  to  break  the  somewhat  thick  social 
ice  which  it  was  customary  to  expect  on  those  occasions. 
The  answer  immediately  froze  the  surface  again.  ‘  No,  it 
‘  wasn’t  at  all,’  said  Mr.  Jowett.  ‘  If  we  saw  it  now,  we 
‘  should  think  it  very  shabby  and  seedy.’  His  hearer  might 
have  reflected,  if  the  young  could  think  of  these  things,  that 
Professor  Jowett,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Balliol  and  the  expansion  of  Oxford,  was  hardly  likely  to 
take  this  view.  And  the  Master  was  doubtless  in  many 
ways  right.  The  other  extreme  was  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
who  described  a  well-known  old-fashioned  lane  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  back  premises  of  two  colleges  as  ‘  one  of  the  most 
^  entirely  beautiful  thoroughfares  in  Christendom.’  Without 
going  this  length,  however,  it  is  permissible  to  regret  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  little  lovely  Oxford  so  delightfully  described 
by  Mr.  Mackail  in  the  ‘  Life  ’  of  William  Morris,  of  the  days 
when  the  green  Oxfordshire  country  ran  up  almost  to  the 
walls  of  the  colleges,  and  when  ‘  children  picked  violets  on 

*  the  Iffley  Road  within  sight  of  Magdalen.’ 

Numberless  old  ‘  bits  *  have  disappeared  which  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque  must  mourn.  Modern  Oxford  has  grown 
in  many  ways  too  large,  too  commercial,  too  residential,  to 
be  quite  so  charming  as  she  once  was.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  it  became  true  that  there  were  more  people  living  on 
the  London  side  of  Magdalen  Bridge  than  were  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Oxford  is  beautiful  still. 
The  older  inhabitants  will  not,  perhaps,  quite  say  ‘  Plus  9a 
‘  change,  plus  c’est  la  meme  chose.’  But,  however  changed, 
she  is  still  Oxford,  still  a  sacred  city,  still  lays  a  spell  on 
chance  comer  and  resident  alike.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
there  is  more  care  for  the  beauty  that  remains,  and  a 
better  spirit  alike  in  restoration  and  addition,  m^e  willing¬ 
ness  to  spend  money  on  amenity  than  of  old.  ^ut  she  is 
not  content  with  either  her  beauty  or  with  all  her  activity, 
and  in  view  of  the  demand  which  the  new  era  bids  fair  to 
make  of  her,  less  content  than  ever. 

The  examination  system  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
earlier  ‘  seventies.’  It  had  its  merits.  Both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  it  undoubtedly  brought  to  the  front,  and  started 
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in  life,  with  helpful  distinction  and  emolument,  a  number  of 
men  of  high  ability  and  eflSciency.  It  produced  a  habile, 
facile,  practical,  type  of  man.  It  did  not  concern  itself 
much  with  adding  to  knowledge.  It  was  based  too  largely 
on  the  principles  of  Lord  Westbury’s  famous  advice  to  his 
pupils  :  ‘  Take  care  that  the  logic  of  your  argument  is  cor- 
‘  rect.  If  it  is  not  you  are  certain  to  be  found  out.  The 
‘  facts  are  at  your  disposal.’  Yet  it  taught  men  to  reason  and 
to  express  themselves,  and  the  power  of  rapid,  clear,  and 
forcible  presentation,  a  power  especially  fostered  by  this 
system,  is  one  of  great  value  in  many  callings,  notably  in 
those  of  the  barrister  and  the  journalist.  But  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  even  when  it  was  at  its  zenith,  its 
value  was  already  being  questioned.  ‘  The  effect  of  our 
‘  system,’  said  Professor  Henry  Sid g wick,  who  had  been 
probably  as  successful  an  examinee  as  either  university 
could  show,  ‘  is  not  to  teach  our  young  men  real  knowledge, 
‘  but  only  the  art  of  writing  out,  in  three  hours,  so  many 
‘  plausible  imitations  of  it  in  quantities  of  prescribed  length.’ 
‘  These  young  men,’  said  Mark  Pattison,  the  erudite  and 
caustic  Rector  of  Lincoln,  speaking  of  the  candidates  in  the 
Final  Classical  School,  doubtless,  with  his  habitual,  some- 
what  grim,  irony,  ‘  can,  it  seems  to  me,  write  more  and  better 
‘  in  three  hours  than  I  could  in  as  many  weeks.’  It  was  now, 
and  from  his  lips,  and  those  of  his  friend  Dr.  Appleton,  the 
founder  and  first  editor  of  the  ‘  Academy,’  that  the  phrase, 
to-day  so  familiar,  of  ‘  Original  Research  ’  began  to  be  heard 
in  Oxford. 

It  was  to  a  very  large  extent  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  examination  system  which  led  to  the  second 
Commission,  that  of  1877,  the  way  for  which  had  been 
paved  by  the  financial  inquiry  of  1870.  This  Commission 
sate  with  representatives  of  the  several  colleges,  deliberated, 
drafted,  and  produced  a  body  of  new  statutes,  which  came 
into  force  in  1882,  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era.  Their 
intentions  were  mainly  to  strengthen  the  university  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  professoriate,  and  also  by  taxing  the  colleges 
for  its  benefit,  but  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  col¬ 
leges,  providing  a  career  for  the  residents  by  allowing  them 
to  marry,  and  improving  the  position  of  the  tutorial  or 
official  as  against  that  of  the  prize  or  non-resident  Fellow, 
whose  tenure  was  reduced  from  a  freehold  for  life  to  a 
period  of  seven  years.  Once  more,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  Commission,  the  results  were  somewhat  slow  in  arriving. 
A  main  cause  in  retarding  them  was  the  depression,  or,  at 
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any  rate,  depreciation,  of  the  college  revenues,  which,  by 
an  irony  of  fate,  began  almost  exactly  at  the  period  when 
the  new  legislation  came  into  force,  and  which  necessarily 
affected  the  colleges,  both  as  regards  their  internal  economy 
and  as  contributors  to  the  university  chest.  But  now,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  effect  may  be  pretty  fully  seen. 
The  main  object  has  been  reached.  The  colleges  are, 
academically,  certainly  stronger  than  they  were.  While 
no  doubt  there  are  still  marked  differences,  they  are,  as 
teaching  bodies,  far  more  on  a  level.  They  might  co¬ 
operate  more  than  they  do ;  but  they  co-operate  much. 
Meanwhile,  the  university  has  steadily  grown.  And  both 
university  and  colleges  alike  are  full  of  desire  to  advance  yet 
further.  Their  old  immobility  so  often  complained  of  has 
given  way,  many  think,  to  even  too  much  of  a  feverish 
unrest.  ‘  Homes,’  only,  ‘  of  dead  languages  and  undying 
‘  prejudices,’  as  John  Bright  called  them,  they  can  certainly 
no  longer  be  fairly  styled.  What  is  chiefly  needed  to¬ 
day  for  their  further  advance?  What  do  they  desire  for 
themselves  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  college  system  represents 
ideals  and  aims,  not  necessarily,  as  is  often  supposed,  hostile 
to,  but  different  from  and  additional  to  the  university  system 
pure  and  simple.  The  colleges  were  originally  only  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  university,  although  for  a  time,  for  a  long  time, 
they  overlaid  or  overbore  the  university  system,  and  indeed 
almost  usurped  its  authority.  They  represent  the  parental 
or  pastoral  ideal  as  additional  to  the  purely  intellectual 
ideal.  So  far  as  the  distinction  is  a  valid  or  useful  one,  they 
concern  themselves  with  character  and  conduct  as  well  as  with 
talent.  The  parental  and  pastoral  ideal  is  not  indeed  entirely 
wanting  to  the  university.  It  was  once  stronger,  in  theory 
at  any  rate,  than  it  is  now.  That  was  in  the  days  when  the 
youthful,  nay  boyish.  Gibbon  was  brought  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  subscribe  his  assent  to  the  ^Thirty-nine 
‘  Articles,’  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  ordered  him  to  come  back 
when  his  college  should  have  instructed  him  more  fully  in 
their  meaning,  and  when,  in  his  own  language,  ‘  his  college 
‘  forgot  to  instruct,  he  forgot  to  return,  and  was  himself 
‘  forgotten  by  the  first  magistrate  of  the  university.’  But, 
though  theoretically  weakened  nowadays,  it  still  survives  in 
the  authority  and  functions  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proc¬ 
tors,  in  the  services  and  sermons  of  the  university  church, 
not  least  in  the  sermons,  technically  unoflicial,  but  recognised 
by  the  university,  which  are  specially  arranged  for  the 
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undergraduates  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  winter.  But 
still  it  is  the  colleges  mainly  rather  than  the  university 
that  exercise  discipline,  and  it  is  in  the  colleges  and 
in  college  life  that  those  influences  are  chiefly  found 
which  mould  and  influence  character.  The  effect  of  the 
colleges  is  to  bring  men  together,  to  keep  them  to  some  extent 
under  the  public  eye,  to  induce  a  social  relation  and  contact 
between  students  of  different  types  and  pursuits  who  in  a 
looser  system  would  fall  into  separate  sets  and  coteries  and 
never  come  into  contact  at  all.  Like  everything  else,  it  has 
both  its  good  and  its  bad  side,  its  qualities  and  the  defects 
of  its  qualities.  For  very  many  students  of  a  type  which 
comes  in  large  ^umbers  to  Oxford  the  college  system 
especially  as  supplemented  by  the  examination  system 
tends  to  supply  almost  all  they  want.  A  large  number 
of  young  fellows  in  England  resort  to  the  university  not 
wanting  to  learn  anything  in  particular.  Nor  are  these  only 
the  more  or  less  unintellectual,  those  who  only  aim  at  a  pass 
degree,  and  who  come  mainly  because  they  wish  to  mix  with 
companions  of  their  own  tastes  and  interests.  They  are  often 
young  fellows  of  much  capacity,  but  whose  aim  is  not  know¬ 
ledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  but  practical  success,  who 
wish  to  ‘  get  on,’  who  regard  the  world  as  their  ‘  oyster  ’  to 
be  opened  by  their  wit,  and  think  that  that  wit  can  best  be 
sharpened  and  polished  at  the  university.  The  English  are  a 
practical  people,  and  there  will  always  be  many  young  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  have  this  practical  torn.  Nowadays,  especially, 
there  are  many  parents  and  many  young  men,  like  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  well-known  passage  in  Shakespeare,  whose 
times  bear  in  many  ways  so  close  a  resemblance  to  our  own. 
It  will  be  found  near  the  beginning  of  his  ‘  Two  Gentlemen 
‘  of  Verona.* 

Antonio.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that 

Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Panthino.  ’Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Antonio.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Panthino.  He  wonder’d  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 

While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 

Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out ; 

Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 

Some  to  discover  islands  far  away  ; 

Some  to  the  studious  universities. 

Antonio,  as  may  be  remembered,  decides  to  send  his  son  to 
the  Emperor’s  court,  and,  oddly  enough,  uses  a  word  familiar 
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enough  at  the  universities,  but  strange  indeed  nowadays  in 
such  a  sense  anywhere  else. 

‘  I  am  resolved  that  thou  shall  spend  some  time 

With  Valentinus  at  the  Emperor’s  court. 

Wliat  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives 

Like  exhibition  shalt  thou  have  from  me.’ 

The  place  of  the  ‘  studious  universities  ’  as  one  .of  the  alter¬ 
native  schools  of  life  and  manners  and  modes  of  introduction 
to  the  great  world  could  hardly  be  more  forcibly  or  naturally' 
put.  It  is  exactly  in  this  spirit  that  many  parents  now  view 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  are  willing  to  make  their  sons  a 
handsome  allowance,  or  ‘  exhibition,’  during  their  stay,  thus 
regarding  it  as  an  investment  likely  to  be  handsomely  if 
not  very  definitely  repaid.  And  at  the  present  moment  the 
throwing  open  of  the  Civil  Service,  both  Home  and  Indian, 
to  a  competition  for  which  the  old  universities  offer  the 
best  preparation,  alike  intellectual  and  social,  has  enhanced 
this  view.  To  the  many  young  men  who  are  in  one  way  or 
another  provided  with  a  career,  or  who  are  intending  to 
follow  a  profession,  but  who  can  afford  to  defer  entrance 
upon  that  career  or  profession  until  they  have  had  a  com¬ 
plete  liberal  and  social  education,  ‘college  life,’  as  it  is 
significantly  called,  is  particularly  attractive.  The  college 
is  their  home.  In  it  they  find  their  friends,  old  and  young. 
A  moderate  amount  of  discipline  and  supervision  guards 
them  from  the  fiercer  temptations  and  more  unlimited  dangers 
of  the  great  world  between  which  and  school  college  is  a  half¬ 
way  house.  The  university  is  for  them  only  the  aggregate 
of  the  colleges.  They  are  aware  of  it  through  the  Boat 
Club  and  Cricket  Club.  They  are  aware  of  it  through  the 
examinations  for  which  they  enter  from  time  to  time.  They 
may  or  may  not  once  or  twice  in  their  pleasant  and  generally 
well-conducted  careers  come  into  contact  with  the  Proctors, 
but  the  Vice-Chancellor  they  only  know  as  a  piece  of 
academic  pomp,  connected  mainly  with  the  conferring  of 
degrees.  The  Bodleian  they  never  enter  except  it  be  as  a 
sight  to  be  shown  to  their  friends  on  a  visit.  Unless  they 
are  students  of  Natural  Science  they  never  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  Museum,  and  many  of  them  never  hear  a 
professorial  lecture. 

For  many  of  such  men  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  indeed 
still,  as  Signor  Matteucci  said  long  ago,  little  more  than 
Haute  Lycees,  a  continuation  of  Eton  and  Winchester  and 
Harrow  into  a  somewhat  later  period  of  their  career.  Even 
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so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  life  they  offer  is  one  which 
has  many  recommendations,  and  is  far  more  educational 
and  formative  than  might  at  first  be  thought.  For  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  the  university  is,  what  it  is  not  for  the  graduate, 
the  main  stream  of  the  world,  and  if  it  effects  too  little  in 
developing  talent,  it  does  much  for  the  formation  of  character. 
Supplemented  by  all  the  many  associations  which  the  young 
men  create  and  work  among  themselves,  the  ‘  Union  ’  and 
the  other  clubs,  political,  artistic,  athletic,  and  social,  with 
the  numberless  minor  college  societies  for  debate  and  discus¬ 
sion,  it  is  full  of  give  and  take,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
while  the  great  and  various  system  of  organised  sports  and 
games  provides  in  itself  a  whole  additional  world,  often  too 
engrossing,  of  excitement,  ambition,  and  interest.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  furnish  intellectual  occupation  and  suggest  lines 
of  thought  and  reading.  The  college  tutors,  men  of  ability 
and  diligence,  both  guide  and  stimulate  their  pupils,  with 
whom  they  are  often  on  most  intimate  and  pleasant  terms. 
Taken  generally,  it  is  a  very  happy,  active,  and  wholesome 
life.  And  these  are  excellent  things.  And  it  is  only  fair  to 
it  to  say  that  it  not  only  attracts  young  Englishmen,  but  more 
and  more  recommends  itself  on  its  own  merits  to  a  certain 
clientele  of  foreigners,  especially  Germans,  French,  and 
Americans,  who  are  sent  to  Oxford  in  increasing  numbers 
to  enjoy  and  profit  by  it.  This,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  the 
very  life  which  attracted  Mr.  Rhodes.  If  that  remarkable 
document,  his  Will,  be  read,  it  will  be  found  stated  in  so 
many  words  that  this  is  what  he  wanted  for  his  scholars. 
It  was  of  the  college  rather  than  the  university  that  he  was 
thinking.  It  was  love  of  his  college  and  of  college  life  that 
unlocked  his  lavish  liberality.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted 
that  his  view  was  not  wider  and  that  he  did  not  treat  Oxford 
as  he  treated  Oriel ;  but  if  his  endowment  should  prove 
hereafter,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  benefit  to  Oxford,  it  is  to 
Oriel  that  gratitude  will  be  due.  If  Oxford,  then,  is  to 
keep  her  character,  the  college  system  must  continue.  ‘  Uni- 
‘  versities  of  colleges  they  are,  and  universities  of  colleges 
‘  they  must  remain,’  as  Goldwin  Smith  said  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Commission  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But 
it  must  lie  enormously  supplemented,  and  indeed  must  be 
relegated  to  its  proper  position,  if  Oxford  is  to  hold  her 
place  as  a  leading  university  among  the  universities  of  the 
world. 

The  colleges  are  themselves  alive  to  this  need.  They,  too, 
recognise  that  according  to  their  means  they  should  be 
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learned  societies  and  not  merely  teaching  schools.  More 
and  more  they  have  come  to  co-operate  with  the  university 
and  with  each  other.  The  system  of  intercollegiate  lectures 
is  already,  though  it  might  be  better  organised,  a  system  of 
university  lectures.  In  the  lists  of  the  college  tutors  will 
be  found  an  increasing  number  of  students  and  teachers  of 
first-rate  university  rank,  whose  contributions  to  their 
subjects  are  generally  recognised  throughout  the  learned 
world.  But  the  colleges  are  necessarily  divided  in  their 
interest.  They  were  only  intended  to  be  ancillary  to  the 
university,  and  if  they  are  to  do  their  proper  work  the  first 
necessity  is  that  the  university  itself  should  be  strengthened. 

If  cosmopolitan  students  are  ever  to  flock  again,  generally 
and  spontaneously,  to  Oxford,  as  it  is  believed  they  once 
flocked  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  they  certainly  flocked  then  to 
Paris,  as  they  still  go  to  Paris  and  to  the  German  univer¬ 
sities  now,  it  will  be  not  merely  or  mainly  for  a  social,  but 
for  an  intellectual  training,  it  will  be  because  they  want, 
doubtless  if  possible  under  agreeable  and  profltable  social 
conditions,  to  study  something  particular.  Why,  it  is  often 
asked,  do  the  English-speaking  students  who  cross  the  seas 
from  America  resort  to  the  French  and  German  universities 
rather  than  to  the  ancient  centres  of  their  own  race,  where 
their  own  tongue  is  spoken  ?  Partly  indeed  for  that  very 
reason.  There  is,  besides  the  incidental  advantage  of  learn¬ 
ing  a  foreign  language  by  the  way,  more  novelty,  more  in¬ 
terest,  and  more  education  to  be  found  in  going  into  what 
is  really  a  more  foreign  and  different  atmosphere.  But 
with  the  special  student  this  is  not  usually  the  real  deter¬ 
mining  cause.  He  goes  in  search  of  some  special  teacher, 
or  some  special  institution,  some  great  library  or  laboratory, 
or  some  master  of  world-wide  reputation,  who  is  not  only 
fully  possessed  of  his  subject  and  of  all  that  is  known  about 
it  by  others,  but  is  himself  actually  at  the  moment  advancing 
it,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  it, 
and  who  is  the  centre  already  of  a  band  of  students  working 
with  and  under  him  towards  the  same  end.  It  is  this  sort 
of  teacher,  this  sort  of  school,  that  Oxford  wants.  It  is  to 
her  great  credit,  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  about 
her  at  this  present  moment,  that  she  is  more  and  more 
aware  that  it  is  what  she  most  wants  and  most  desires  to 
create. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note  how  the  revival 
of  the  university  and  the  growth  of  the  professoriate  have 
proceeded  jpari  jpatsu  with  this  growing  consciousness,  and 
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have  indeed  stimulated  it.  Oxford  has  endeavoured,  in  the 
volume  on  ‘  University  Needs’  described  at  the  head  of  this 
article  and  put  out  by  her  at  the  close  of  last  year,  to  for¬ 
mulate  her  chief  requirements  at  the  present  moment.  It 
is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  collection  of  the  replies  of  the  different 
Professors  and  Heads  of  Departments  and  Institutions  to  a 
letter  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  asking  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  chief  needs  in  their  respective  domains.  Even 
more  interesting  to  the  world  in  general  than  the  special 
needs  therein  set  out  will  be  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole  collection  of  replies,  the  spirit  which  ought  to  pervade 
such  a  collection,  the  spirit  which  was  strong  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Chaucer  could  write  of 
the  clerk  of  Oxenford,  ‘  Gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly 
‘  teche,*  but  which  had  so  lamentably  disappeared  when 
Gibbon’s  tutor  ‘  remembered  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive 
‘  and  only  forgot  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.’  It  is 
recognised  that  teaching  of  the  best  kind  and  original 
research  go  hand  in  hand.  ‘  Whatever  helps  Research  will 
‘  help  Teaching,’  says  Dr.  Sanday,  in  one  of  the  earliest 
letters  in  the  pamphlet,  and  the  same  sentiment  pervades 
the  entire  volume. 

The  scheme  or  programme  which  these  replies  furnish 
for  making  the  university  fairly  complete  might  seem  compre¬ 
hensive  enough,  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it  must  only  be 
regarded  as  a  provisional  statement  of  present  and  pressing 
wants.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adjudicate  or  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  relative  importance  and  urgency  of  the 
various  needs.  If  the  possibility  of  meeting  them  came 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  some  such  attempt 
would  have  to  be  made.  Is  there  any  chance  of  their  being 
met  to  any  great  extent?  The  university  itself  at  the 
present  moment  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  resources.  Nay, 
it  has  outrun  them.  The  accounts  for  the  year  just  closed 
show  a  deficit  of  over  3,000i. 

Steps  have  been  taken,  and  very  properly,  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  raise  additional  revenue  by  increased  taxation,  by 
raising  the  fees  of  the  undergraduates  who  profit  by  the 
increased  opportunities  which  the  university  provides.  It 
would  have  seemed  fair,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  levy 
additional  taxation  on  the  resident  graduates  at  the  same 
time.  That  may  not  improbably  follow  hereafter.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  limit  of  both  these  sources  of  revenue  is 
soon  reached,  and  that  it  will  be  quite  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  indicated  in  this  programme.  Is  there  any  other 
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available  source  ?  It  will  naturally  be  said  :  ^  There  are  the 
‘  colleges.  The  university  is  poor,  but  the  colleges  are  rich. 

‘  They  might  be  taxed  yet  further  to  aid  the  university.’  But 
‘  rich’  is  a  relative  term,  and  of  only  a  certain  number  of  the 
colleges  can  it  be  used  at  all,  while  several  are  lamentably 
poor.  It  is  no  doubt  incumbent  on  the  colleges  to  aid  the 
university.  They  too  have  their  duty  to  learning  and  science, 
as  well  as  to  education  of  the  Haul  Lyc4e  type.  If  Oxford 
is  to  appeal  to  outside  help,  whether  from  the  State  or  from 
private  benefaction,  she  must  first,  as  the  writer  of  a  very 
discriminating  article  in  *  Blackwood’s  Magazine  ’  last  spring 
pointed  out,  be  able  to  show  that  she  is  making  the  very 
most  and  best  of  her  present  means.  Can  she  show  this  ? 
Not,  perhaps,  absolutely,  but  more  nearly  so  every  year. 
It  is  certain  that  the  college  revenues  are  far  more  com¬ 
pletely  employed  on  academic  purposes  now  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  It  has  been  put  forward  in  some  quarters 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  overlapping  in  the 
college  system — that  the  colleges  might  be  merged,  and 
managed  and  taught  by  a  smaller  number  of  Heads,  Bursars, 
and  tutors.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  theoretically  true. 
The  colleges  might  perhaps  combine  and  co-operate  more 
than  they  do.  But  to  fuse  or  merge  them  to  the  extent 
of  destroying  their  individuality  would  be  to  risk  destroying 
them  altogether.  And  it  would  certainly  seem  a  higher  and 
richer  ideal  to  develope  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  too,  as  uni¬ 
versities  of  colleges,  than  to  destroy  the  college  system. 
And,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  colleges  are  more  and 
more  of  their  own  accord  showing  their  desire  to  aid  the 
university  and  to  encourage  the  higher  interests.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  stimulate  those  interests  in  the  university ;  and 
the  chief  influence  that  is  wanted  for  this  end  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  more  and  better  teachers,  more  specialists.  The 
real  problem  which  confronts  Oxford,  as  it  confronts  all  who 
are  concerned  with  education  in  England  to-day,  is  the 
question  between  special  and  general  education.  The  great 
Greek  question  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  larger  problem. 

Hitherto  Oxford  has  concerned  herself  almost  entirely 
with  general  education.  The  cry  is  now  for  more  ‘  science  ’ 
in  education ;  and  indeed  there  is  need  of  it,  in  the  true  sense 
of  ‘  science.’  This  really  means  more  specialisation,  because 
it  means  more  first-hand  acquaintance  with  all  the  available 
facts,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  with  regard  to  selected 
portions  of  the  field  of  knowledge.  In  a  very  interesting 
and  modest,  if  resolute,  little  volume,  entitled  ‘  Oxford  at 
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‘  the  Cross  Roads/  Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  the  Professor  of 
Archseology  at  Oxford,  devotes  himself  to  a  critical  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  present  Oxford  system  of  classical  training 
— mainly,  that  is,  to  the  well-known  and  characteristically 
Oxford  examination  for  the  final  school  of  Liter®  Huma- 
niores.  Recognising  this  want  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the 
prevailing  Oxford  training,  he  recommends  a  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  own  subject.  Archeology,  as  supplying  a  body 
of  material  facts  more  nearly  approaching  that  which  the 
student  of  Nature  finds  in  the  natural  world.  There  is 
something  no  doubt  rather  naif  in  the  suggestion  of  this 
particular  remedy ;  but  the  whole  brochure  deserves  to  be 
carefully  read  by  all  who  have  the  future  of  Oxford  studies, 
and  indeed  of  Oxford,  at  heart ;  for  the  main  contention — 
that  more  first-hand  knowledge,  more  acquaintance  with  the 
real  methods  actually  used  by  the  student  who  is  not  merely 
seeking  to  make  a  show  in  examination,  but  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  is  one  of  the  foremost  needs  of  Oxford  undergraduate 
study — cannot  be  stated  too  forcibly  or  too  seriously  con¬ 
sidered. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Oxford 
needed  the  examination  system  to  rouse  her  from  stagnation 
and  jobbery.  What  she  needs  now  is  the  example  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  pursuit  of  Truth.  The  second  must  be 
grafted  on  the  first.  Her  schools  must  not  be  places  of 
barren  disputation,  nor  of  clever  provisional  statement. 
They  must  be  living  schools,  centred  in  living  progressive 
teachers.  The  English  genius  is  not  less  original,  it  is 
probably  more  so  than  the  German,  but  it  wants  drill  and 
organisation.  The  strength  of  German  learning  and  science 
is  that  its  workers  advance  like  a  modern  army,  ours  advance 
like  the  Homeric  chieftains  and  their  followers.  The  leaders, 
the  Gaisfords  and  Munros,  the  Seeleys  and  Freemans,  the 
Darwins  and  Kelvins,  are  heroic,  the  rank  and  file  are 
nought.  But  to  obtain  these  teachers  she  needs  new  endow¬ 
ments.  What  her  own  programme  is  she  has  put  forward 
in  her  statement  of  ‘  University  Needs  ’  already  mentioned. 

The  whole  of  this  programme  she  does  not,  of  course, 
expect  to  be  able  to  carry  out  at  once.  With  her  present 
means  she  can  hardly  make  a  beginning  upon  it.  But 
it  shows  what  are  her  ideas  and  ideals.  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  indeed,  in  the  striking  and  suggestive  Address 
which  he  delivered  the  other  day  to  the  British  Association, 
spoke  out  with  a  boldness  too  seldom  shown  by  serious  and 
responsible  leaders  of  opinion.  The  country  ought  to  be 
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grateful  to  him,  and  indeed  the  way  in  which  his  words 
were  received  seems  to  show  that  his  boldness  has  met 
its  reward.  The  old  universities  have  hitherto  been  shy  of 
asking  for,  or  even  expressing  themselves  willing  to  welcome. 
State  aid.  They  have  thought  that  it  would  also  mean 
State  interference.  But  they  should  reflect  that  the 
endowments  they  already  possess  are  really  only  held  like 
all  other  public  property  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State,  which 
has  already  shown  the  power  and  disposition  to  regulate  its 
use,  and  that  there  is  the  danger  that  ‘  from  him  that  hath 
‘  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
*  have.’  If  Oxford  is  not  efficient  she  cannot  keep  her  place 
and  will  not  be  able  to  justify  even  her  present  endowments. 
She  may  hope  for  further  help  from  private  benefaction, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  her  taking  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer’s  hint,  and,  with  her  courage  in  her  hands,  going 
to  the  State  for  aid.  But  if  she  does  this,  or  even  if  she 
appeals  to  private  benefactors,  she  should  first  decide  upon 
a  definite  policy  and  on  some  relative  degree  of  urgency  and 
desirability  of  satisfaction  amid  her  various  requirements. 
Each  university,  says  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  should  make  up 
its  mind  which  class  it  wishes  to  belong  to.  Oxford,  holding 
the  position  she  does  in  England,  will,  of  course,  wish  to 
belong  to  the  first  class.  No  one,  to  whatever  English 
university  he  may  belong  himself,  would  wish  her,  any  more 
than  Cambridge,  to  demand  anything  less.  She  will  seek 
to  be  a  complete  and  first-rate  university.  But  while  de¬ 
siring  this,  while  striving  to  make  up  her  deficiencies  and 
to  strengthen  herself  in  those  points  where  she  is  weak,  let 
her  be  ever  more  careful  to  conserve  her  own  advantages 
and  to  make  the  most  of  those  points  in  which  she  has  been, 
and  may  naturally  count  on  remaining,  strong.  And  what, 
then,  are  these  ?  What,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  look  back 
over  the  long  and  varied  history  of  Oxford — a  part,  and  no 
small  part,  of  the  history  of  England — what  do  we  find  she 
has  done  for  England  ?  What,  again,  has  been  her  chief 
contribution  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
world?  The  first  question  is  the  more  important,  for  if 
Oxford  has  affected  the  world,  it  is  probably  mainly  through 
her  effect  on  England.  And  this  is  the  answer  to  those 
foreign  critics,  like  Renan  and  Helmholtz,  who,  with  much 
reason,  have  pronounced  that  her  direct  effect  has  been 
small  in  proportion  to  her  prestige  and  wealth.  She  has 
been  eminently  national;  and  it  is  characteristic  that,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  a  dozen  years  ago,  she  has  found 
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her  result  more  in  men  of  action  than  in  men  of  thought. 
Of  the  two  main  interests  for  which,  it  is  said,  Englishmen 
care  more  than  anything  else,  and  which  go  so  intimately 
together.  Religion  and  Politics,  she  has  been  again  and 
again  the  very  focus  and  centre ;  the  nursery  of  statesmen 
and  divines  from  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  Lord  Salisbury,  from 
St.  Edmund  Rich  to  Archbishop  Temple,  but  still  more 
significantly  the  seed-bed  of  the  movements  associated  with 
names  so  different  as  those  of  Wicliff  and  Wesley,  Laud 
and  Newman  and  Pusey,  Stanley  and  Jowett.  She  has  been 
the  mother  of  schoolmen  and  philosophers  and  logicians 
from  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam  and  Roger  Bacon  to  Hobbes 
and  Locke  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Ferrier,  to  cite 
no  recent  or  living  celebrities.  In  Natural  Science  she  has, 
perhaps,  not  produced  many  great  individual  names,  though 
her  astronomers  and  mathematicians,  if  sometimes  imported, 
have,  down  to  the  present  day,  brought  her  genuine  credit ; 
but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  she  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  the  study  of  History  and  Antiquities 
she  has  ever  been  pre-eminently  strong,  and  strong  too  in 
Political  Economy  and  Political  Science.  Her  roll  of  poets, 
though  interesting  and  honourable,  cannot,  it  is  true,  com¬ 
pare  with  the  wonderful  Cambridge  line  which  glitters, 
perhaps  through  Chaucer,  certainly  through  Spenser,  Milton 
and  Dryden,  Gray  and  Bjron  to  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  ; 
but  her  prose  writers  make  good  amends,  for  the  alma  mater 
of  Hooker  and  Lyly,  of  Burton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of 
Clarendon  and  Gibbon,  of  Addison  and  Steele  and  Johnson, 
of  Newman  and  Ruskin,  Froude  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 
William  Morris  and  Walter  Pater,  may  certainly  claim  to 
have  had  a  foremost  share  in  the  evolution  of  English  prose 
style. 

Let  her  cherish  these  traditions.  A  university,  like  an 
individual,  achieves  its  fullest  effect  when  it  is  itself.  Again, 
Non  omnia  possumus  omnes,  and  Oxford  is  confronted  to-day 
with  a  number  of  new  and  growing  rivals,  the  universities 
of  London,  Wales,  and  Birmingham,  pretty  certainly  to  be 
still  further  multiplied.  Some  amount  of  division  of  labour 
among  these  in  a  country  of  the  size  and  compactness  of 
England  is  desirable.  But  in  any  case  let  Oxford  seek  to 
develope  first  and  foremost  on  her  own  lines. 

Let  her  strengthen  her  old  professional  Faculties.  She  is 
strong  in  Theology.  Let  her  make  herself  stronger  still,  and 
be  more  than  ever  the  mother  of  a  body  of  divines,  whether 
Anglican  or  Free  Church,  whose  learning  shall  be  in  the  old 
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phrase  *  the  wonder  of  the  world.’  She  has  gone  far  in  de¬ 
veloping  her  Medical  School.  Let  her  make  it  as  a  scientific 
school  quite  complete.  Her  Law  School,  again,  is  a  necessary 
part  of  her  training  of  public  men.  Let  that  be  adequately 
equipped.  She  has  been  a  chief  home  of  Philosophy  and 
Logic.  Let  her  become  so  even  more  by  adding  Psychology 
as  a  first-rate  chair,  aided  by  a  fully-equipped  laboratory. 

The  ‘Humane  Letters,’  the  ‘Classics’  have  a  primary 
claim  upon  her.  Nowhere,  excepting  at  Cambridge,  have 
they  so  strong  a  tradition.  It  would  be  a  folly  and  indeed 
a  crime  to  allow  it  to  be  weakened.  Let  her  aim  at 
strengthening  it,  having  due  regard  to  Dr.  Gardner’s  appeal 
for  archaeology.  Let  her  recognise  as  part  of  the  Human¬ 
ities  those  modern  literatures  which  now  have  become 
classic.  Foremost  among  these  is  our  own.  A  special 
opportunity  and  duty  lie  before  Oxford  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  English.  No  addition  to  her  professoriate  is 
more  needed  at  the  present  moment  than  the  chair  of  English 
Literature  and  it  will  be  a  national  as  well  as  an  academic 
calamity  if  from  want  of  funds  she  is  obliged  to  elect  any 
but  the  very  best  possible  professor. 

‘  Already,’  writes  Professor  Napier,  ‘  a  large  number  of  foreigners, 
especially  Americans  and  Germans,  have  regularly  attended  the  lectures 
given  on  this  subject.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  probable  that  the 
German  Rhodes  scholars  almost  entirely,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Americans,  will  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  Language 
and  Literature.  We  have  continual  evidence  of  this  in  letters  received 
from  both  countries  inquiring  as  to  the  teaching  to  be  obtained  at 
Oxford,  and  we  lose  many  valuable  scholars  by  our  inability  to  meet 
their  requirements.’  * 

She  has  just  decided  to  institute  examinations  in  Modern 
Languages.  Here,  again,  with  the  Taylorian  Library  and 
teachers,  she  has  a  great  opportunity.  Let  her  press  forward 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  ancient  letters  will  not  suffer. 
They  will  gain.  Literature,  like  history,  is  one  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  study  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare  cannot 
injure,  it  can  only  aid  the  study  of  Virgil  and  of  Sophocles. 
Oxford  has  been  at  all  times  a  home  of  historians  and  anti¬ 
quaries.  Her  History  School  has  produced  and  is  to-day  pro¬ 
ducing  some  of  her  most  distinguished  alumni.  Let  her 
make  it  stronger  yet,  encouraging  equally  research  and  ex¬ 
position,  combining  still  more  potently  ideas  and  facts,  the 
style  and  imagination  of  Froude  with  the  civic  fervour  of 
Freeman  and  the  accuracy  and  judgement  of  Stubbs.  She 
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has  been  strong  in  what  goes  with  History,  Political  Science, 
and  Political  Economy.  Here,  again,  let  her  not  fall  behind. 
For  the  sake  of  all  these,  for  the  sake  of  literature  and  learn¬ 
ing,  of  history  and  science,  for  every  sake,  let  her  strain  every 
nerve  to  sustain  and  to  augment  what  is  her  greatest  single 
academic  asset  and  her  chief  glory,  the  Bodleian  Library. 

This  might  seem  enough,  but  it  is  only  the  half  of  what  is 
required.  Forro  unum  est  necessarium.  To  balance  all  this 
she  must  continue  and  increase  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Natural  Science.  But  here  again,  and  here  more  than  all, 
she  must  perforce  make  some  selection.  Let  her  first  do 
well  that  to  which  she  has  already  set  her  hand.  In  Natural 
Science  she  must  aim  at  being  complete,  but  must  be  content 
with  practical  completeness.  To  the  Medical  School  allu¬ 
sion  has  already  been  made.  She  need  not  take  up  all  the 
applied  sciences,  still  less  their  technical  side.  Her  science 
should  be  scientific  rather  than  technical.  To  certain 
branches  that  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  her  these  remarks 
specially  apply.  In  Zoology  and  the  allied  science  of  An¬ 
thropology,  owing  to  the  genius  of  distinguished  professors 
of  world- wide  fame,  she  has  made  a  considerable  start. 
Let  her  keep  it  up. 

For  the  rest,  should  the  State  so  decree,  in  view  of  some 
special  national  need,  should  some  generous  benefactor 
offer  a  complete  equipment  for  this  or  that,  then  will  be  the 
time  for  further  extension.  In  the  meanwhile,  is  there  one 
term  that  can  unite  all  her  energies,  in  the  light  of  which, 
amid  continued  expansion  and  multiplication,  she  can  keep 
her  ancient  character?  Oxford  has  ever  been  the  home  of 
idealism.  It  is  the  secret  of  her  colleges,  founded  not  only 
for  the  advancement  of  man’s  command  of  knowledge  and 
life  here,  but  with  an  eye  to  his  deeper  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  It  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  of  her  leaning  on  the 
whole,  with  occasional  deflection,  to  the  mental  rather  than 
the  physical  side  of  science,  to  transcendental  rather  than 
utilitarian  philosophies.  It  is  in  many  various  and  some¬ 
times  seemingly  conflicting  readings  the  language  of  her 
immemorial  motto — Dominus  illuminatio  mea.  To  that 
motto  let  her  still  be  true.  As  a  university  of  the  Empire 
let  her  be  what  the  Empire  will  so  greatly  need,  a  home  of 
ideals  still,  more  practical  and  more  diligent ;  but  not  more 
mercenary  or  materialistic.  The  fullest  knowledge  and  the 
best  action,  truth  and  excellence,  let  it  be  her  vocation  still 
to  seek  the  discovery  of  their  hidden  common  springs,  to 
reconcile  and  interpret  them  in  ever  new  forms  to  the 
battling,  hurrying,  often  unideal  modern  world. 
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Art.  Xn. — 1.  The  Parliamentary  Debates.  Fourth  Series. 

Vols.  cxxiv.-v.  London:  Wyman  &  Sons.  1903. 

2.  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade.  By  the  Bight 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  M.P.  London;  Long¬ 
mans  &  Co.  1903. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  present  condition  of  English  Politics  and 
Parties  must  necessarily  commence  with  an  allusion, 
however  short,  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  We  shall 
presently  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  the  effect  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  place  of  Prime  Minister  in  1902  on  the 
present  political  state.  Here  we  can  but  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said  in  many  journals,  English  and  foreign, 
that  in  the  political  life  of  the  late  Marquis  every  English¬ 
man  without  distinction  of  party  may  take  an  honest  pride. 
That  as  a  statesman  Lord  Salisbury  had,  like  all  men,  some 
failings  goes  without  saying,  and  his  gifts  were  those  which 
are  oftentimes  not  appreciated  by  a  man’s  countrymen  till 
history  has  begun  to  write  the  records  of  an  age.  He  was 
so  independent,  so  prudent  in  action — in  spite  of  occasional 
untactful  phrases  of  speech — so  self-sacri6cing,  so  clear¬ 
sighted  and  so  reserved  that  he  was  something  of  the  ideal 
statesman,  especially  in  the  present  age.  History  will 
unquestionably  award  to  him  high  praise  as  a  Foreign 
Minister  who  knew  how  to  unite  in  a  marked  degree 
strength,  dignity,  and  prudence,  and  as  a  Prime  Minister 
who  from  1895  to  1902  controlled  a  Cabinet  composed  not 
only  of  Conservatives,  with  whom  he  had  acted  throughout 
his  political  life,  but  of  Liberals  and  even  Radicals  who  had 
once  been  his  sharpest  opponents.  Unlike  the  Duke  of 
Portland  who  is  famous  as  the  Prime  Minister  under  whom 
both  Fox  and  North  were  willing  to  serve,  he  was  no  mere 
figurehead,  and  for  some  months  past  the  country  has  been 
able  to  realise  how  well  he  performed  a  task  which  required 
strength  of  character  and  delicacy  of  management  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  which  must  often  have  been  of 
special  difficulty  to  a  statesman  who  was  essentially  con¬ 
servative  by  temperament. 

When,  in  May  last,  Mr.  Chamberlain  placed  his  protec¬ 
tionist  policy  before  the  country — of  its  main  outline  there 
was  never  any  doubt — some  political  observers  perceived  a 
similarity  between  this  event  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  Home  Rule  Policy  in  1886. 

Some  resemblance  may  be  found  between  the  two  events — 
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the  unexpected  is  common  to  each.  Home  Rule  had  long 
been  in  one  way  or  another  before  the  country.  It  had  been 
urged  in  and  out  of  season  by  the  Irish  members,  but  for 
English  parties  it  was  outside  the  region  of  practical  politics. 
Protection  in  the  same  way  had  up  to  last  spring  been  little 
more  than  the  pious  belief  of  a  few  extreme  Tory  politicians  ; 
it  was  not  considered  by  the  country  as  more  than  the  faint 
and  natural  echo  of  a  long-past  struggle.  Yet  it  was 
suddenly  placed  in  the  forefront  of  all  questions  by  a 
politician  who  has  veered  from  the  crudest  Radicalism  to 
the  political  creed  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  for  the  modern 
Protection  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  revival  of  the 
old  doctrines  under  changed  circumstances.  The  mere  fact 
that  it  has  become  so  important  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  force  of  personality  in  modern  democratic  communities, 
and  it  may  be  added  of  the  weight  attaching  to  a  capacity 
for  affairs.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  unquestionably  a  first-rate 
administrator;  in  other  words,  he  is  an  excellent  man  of 
business,  which  implies  that  among  other  qualities  he  knows 
his  own  mind,  and  means  to  have  his  own  way.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  given  eloquent  expression  and  official  recognition 
to  the  keener  fellow-feeling  which  scientific  progress  applied 
to  communication  has  fostered  between  all  members  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  but  he  can  lay  no  claim  to  construc¬ 
tive  statesmanship,  and  the  rashness  and  haste  with  which 
he  brought  forward  his  policy  of  preferential  tariffs,  basing 
it  on  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  of  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies  if  the  Empire  was  not  at  once  to  go  to 
pieces,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
a  wholly  unfounded  alarm  which  is  to  be  found  in  our 
history — an  alarm  seriously  calculated  to  weaken  the  nation 
in  the  opinion  of  other  Powers,  and  to  lessen  our  imperial 
prestige.  He  is  followed,  however,  by  so  many  politicians 
and  non-politicians  from  a  blind  belief  in  his  capacity 
for  affairs — a  belief  which  at  the  present  moment  is  of 
greater  power  than  it  has  pi'obably  ever  been,  from  the  ap¬ 
prehension  which  unquestionably  exists  in  the  public  mind, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  mistakes  which  marked  the 
prelude  of  and  the  continuance  of  the  South  African  War. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  commence  his  propaganda  in 
response  to  an  extensive  or  urgent  popular  demand,  or  to 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  nation  as 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  disestablished  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Yet  if  we  look  back  over  the  course  of  events  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  at  the  present  crisis.  A  wave  of  Imperialism 
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has  swept  over  the  country — the  word  is  vague  and  conveys 
different  meanings  to  different  minds,  but  its  central  concep¬ 
tion  is,  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  their 
homogeneity,  the  belief  that  they  are  a  single  community 
widely  separated,  yet  closely  connected.  But  though  this 
belief  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  basis  of  all  ideas 
expressed  to-day  by  the  word  Imperialism  in  this  connection, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  that  it  should  be  carefully 
analysed  and  explained  by  those  who  use  it. 

The  simple  idea  has  a  grandeur  attractive  to  a  strenuous 
and  confident  nation,  and  it  appeals  to  the  strong  indivi¬ 
dual  sense  of  self-reliance  predominant  in  Englishmen, 
since  to  many  it  conveys  the  thought  of  a  great  and  world¬ 
wide  nation — a  single  community  all-powerful  and  proceed¬ 
ing  on  its  way  in  splendid  isolation.  But  its  undefined 
character  makes  it  necessary  that  it  should  always  be  used 
with  a  clear  appreciation  of  actual  constitutional  facts.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  both  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies  are  purely  self-governing  communities, 
and  that  the  first  care  of  their  legislatures  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  their  respective  Colonies — any  ap¬ 
plication  therefore  of  the  Imperial  idea  which  tends  however 
slightly  to  encroach  on  the  freedom  either  of  the  Mother 
Country  or  the  Colonies,  and  which  introduces  any  causes  of 
difference,  such  as  may  arise  out  of  self-interested  bargaining, 
is,  however  Imperial  it  may  seem  to  superficial  observers, 
calculated  in  the  result  to  diminish  the  Imperial  power  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

Every  Englishman  desires  to  see  as  close  a  partnership 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  as  the  facts 
of  nature  and  of  society  will  permit.  The  capitulation  of 
Yorktown  was  the  charter  of  Colonial  freedom,  and  settled 
for  ever  the  basis  of  the  Colonial  tie.  But  from  that  day  to 
the  present  moment  the  connection  between  the  Colonies  and 
England  has  happily  grown  closer — not  a  little  because  this 
growth  has  been  natural  and  has  not  been  meddled  with  by 
party  politicians.  This  connexion  will,  under  the  influence 
of  a  common  progress,  become  still  closer,  but  it  will  be 
hindered  rather  than  assisted  by  political  campaigns  in 
which  Imperialism  is  used  as  a  party  catchword.  The  re¬ 
solution  passed  by  the  Conference  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Montreal  in  August  last  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  applying  an  idea  in  which  we  all  agree  to 
existing  and  unalterable  facts  in  regard  to  trade  and  taxation, 
and  shows  the  need  of  defining  each  step  in  our  relations 
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witli  the  Colonies.  It  is  important  to  recall  the  terms  of 
this  resolution.  It  ran : — 

‘  It  is  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress  the  bonds  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  materially  strengthened  and  the  union  of 
the  various  parts  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  greatly  consolidated  by 
the  adoption  of  a  commercial  policy  based  upon  the  principle  of 
mutual  benefit,  whereby  each  c>  mponent  part  of  the  Empire  would 
receive  a  substantial  advantage  in  trade  as  a  result  of  national  rela¬ 
tionship,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  fiscal  and  industrial 
needs  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire ;  that  this  Congress 
urges  upon  His  Majesty’s  Government  the  appointment  by  them  of  a 
special  commission  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies  and  India,  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  thus  increasing 
and  strengthening  the  trade  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  trading  facilities  within  the  Empire  and  with  foreign 
countries.’ 

This  was  a  congress  convened  in  the  colony  where  the 
Imperial  idea  is  most  in  evidence,  but  the  moment  it  became 
necessary  to  translate  the  idea  into  action  the  meeting  could 
do  no  more  than  pass  a  resolution  which  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  was  a  complete  confession  of  impotence. 

The  word  Imperialism  is,  as  we  have  said,  so  vague  that 
it  may  serve  the  purpose  either  of  political  charlatans  or  of 
far-seeing  statesmen,  but  those  who  use  the  term  should 
always  explain  their  policy.  Do  they  for  example  in  regard 
to  the  Colonies  look  to  a  time  when  the  Mother  Country 
may  depend  on  a  fixed  and  agreed  amount  of  assistance  in 
the  shape  of  armed  forces  from  each  colony  in  a  national 
emergency,  assistance  arising  out  of  a  contract,  and  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  South  African  war,  out  of  a  voluntary  act  ? 
Or  do  they  desire  only  to  see  closer  social,  intellectual,  and 
commercial  relations  existing,  not  only  between  each  colony 
and  the  Mother  Country,  but  between  one  colony  and 
another  ?  How  far  are  they  prepared  to  go  in  suggesting  a 
policy  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each  community  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  fixed  object?  We  ask  these 
questions  because  they  and  many  others  which  can  be  for¬ 
mulated  show  that,  in  regard  to  what  may  for  convenience 
sake  be  called  one  form  of  Imperialism,  it  is  essential  that 
the  objects  to  be  attained  should  be  clearly  defined  and  the 
facts  of  the  situation  definitely  understood. 

Another  important  fact  has  also  been  a  cause  of  the 
present  crisis — the  national  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  position  of  Great  Britain.  The  natural  and  inevit¬ 
able  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Germany  has  gradually  been  realised  by  the  people  as  a 
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whole— such  a  growth  is  part  of  the  natural  process  of 
American  and  European  development.  It  is  this  anxiety 
which  is  so  large  a  factor  in  English  policy  in  the  Far  East, 
it  is  the  reason  for  what  is  known  as  the  policy  of  the  ‘  open 
‘  door  ’  in  China.  Without  this  cause  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Government  would  have  been  enabled  to  bring 
in  the  Education  Bill  of  1902,  or  have  found  their  supporters 
willing  to  assist  in  carrying  it.  Commerce  in  various  forms 
has  always  largely  been  an  important  factor  in  English 
politics — we  shall  certainly  see  them  for  some  time  to  come 
affected  by  the  present  phase.  Fear  for  our  supremacy  in 
the  Atlantic  when  attacked  by  American  men  of  business 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  Cunard  agreement.  This  anxiety 
may  be  productive  either  of  greater  national  effort,  or  of 
unreasoning  national  panic,  and  the  present  tendency  is,  in 
some  sections  of  the  public  at  least,  in  the  latter  direction. 

But  the  general  Imperial  feeling  was  strengthened  and 
stimulated  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Boer  republics  in  the 
British  Empire.  The  sentiment  which  we  have  just  analysed 
can,  it  should  be  noted,  hardly  fail  to  be  somewhat  antago¬ 
nistic  to  international  goodwill.  It  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  indifference  for  other  nations,  which  may  easily 
grow  into  one  of  hostility,  and  it  necessarily  tends  to  remove 
the  centre  of  political  interest  from  Europe  to  distant  parts 
beyond  the  seas. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  existence  of  this  feeling 
came  the  total  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  from  political 
life.  It  was  the  disappearance  of  a  powerful  political  force, 
at  once  calming,  independent,  and  sane.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  still  been  Prime  Minister 
and  if  Lord  Goschen,  Lord  James,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  had  been  members  of  the  Cabinet  last  spring,  the 
present  crisis  would  not  have  arisen.  On  November  25, 
1 891,  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  fair  trade.  On  the  same  day,  but 
subsequent  to  this  action.  Lord  Salisbury  made  the  following 
remarks  : 

‘  We  have  constant  cares,  constant  difficulties,  pressing  upon  us, 
for  we  live  in  an  age  of  the  world  in  which  the  interests — the  com¬ 
mercial,  the  industrial  interests — of  this  country  are  put  to  trial  and 
to  hazard,  and  with  them  the  welfare  of  the  vast  populations  whose 
whole  existence  depends  upon  her  prosperity.  The  sight  that  we  see, 
looking  at  matters  especially  from  the  Foreign  Office,  is  that  of  tariffs 
growing  up  on  all  sides  of  us,  constant  increases  of  protective  duties, 
limiting  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  stifling  our  trade.  We  see 
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that  the  heresy  on  which  these  eflForts  are  founded  does  not  diminish, 
but  on  the  contrary  grows,  and  that,  like  other  evil  passions,  the 
appetite  grows  with  what  is  furnished  for  it  to  feed  upon,  and  as  we 
watch  from  week  to  week  the  returns  of  our  exports,  we  cannot  but 
feel  some  anxiety  lest  for  a  time  at  least  these  efforts  may  be  partially 
successful,  and  what  we  deem  to  be  the  errors  of  foreign  statesmen 
may  be  translated  into  fact  by  the  suffering  of  our  commercial  classes 
and  the  something  worse  than  suffering  of  the  industrial  labourers 
who  depend  upon  them.  These  things  give  us  great  anxiety.  .  .  . 
But  1  think  one  of  the  acutest  portions  of  our  anxiety  lies  in  this — 
that  in  their  ignorance,  and  misled  by  men  who,  though  honest,  are 
mistaken,  they  cry  for  remedies  which  are  no  remedies  at  all,  and 
which  we  know  perfectly  well  that  if  help  them  to  obtain  would 
plunge  them  in  far  deeper  misery  than  before.  These  are  difficulties 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  must  claim  your  sympathy  and  assistance. 
On  the  other,  they  are  a  justification  for  making  such  efforts  as  we 
safely  and  legitimately  can  make  to  lessen  the  evil.  We  have  a 
narrow  path  to  tread.  On  the  one  side  we  must  avoid  that  dangerous 
apathy  which  would  attem[)t  to  cure  the  suffering  of  the  people  by 
simply  ignoring  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  shun  that  far  more 
dangerous  wandering  into  economic  error  which  will  plunge  the  whole 
country  into  irreparable  disaster.’ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Balfour,  the  immediate  successor 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  as  Prime  Minister,  should  so  soon 
have  thrown  aside  the  policy  of  his  sagacious  predecessor 
and  committed  himself  to  one  of  whole-hearted  Protection. 
True  it  is  that  for  the  moment  he  is  only  prepared  to  make 
Protection  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  home  market  to 
British  manufacturers  and  for  that  of  obtaining  a  better 
market  in  countries  with  protective  tariffs  a  part  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  policy  of  his  administration.  But  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
his  speech  at  Sheffield  on  October  2,  stated  that  he  desired 
to  alter  fundamentally  what  he  called  our  ‘  fiscal  traditions,’ 
and,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  September  10,  he 
avowed  himself  to  be  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary’s  policy,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  saw 
a  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  execution  he  would  do  so. 
But,  as  we  have  already  shown*  and  as  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear,  a  policy  of  retaliation,  so  far  from  opening 
countries  protected  by  hostile  tariffs  to  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer,  may  only  result  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods 
to  the  general  consumer  in  this  country  without  opening  the 
door  an  inch  wider  to  the  British  manufacturer.  Nor  is  it 
possible  for  this  interest  or  that  alone  to  be  protected ;  once 
the  path  of  Protection  is  entered  on  it  most  be  trodden  to 


•  Bdinburgli  Review,  July  1903,  art.  ‘Back  to  Protection. 
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the  end.  If  the  Birmingham  manufacturer  is  to  be  protected, 
why  not  the  Essex  corn-grower  or  the  Kentish  fruit-grower? 
The  moment  that  the  sound  rule  of  taxation  for  revenue 
only  is  departed  from  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  or  that 
interest  deserves  State  assistance,  a  dozen  applicants  for 
aid  will  begin  to  clamour  for  help.*  Thus,  if  this  form  of 
Protectiou  is  carried  into  action,  the  interest  which  has  the 
most  political  influence  will  be  the  flrst  to  obtain  assistance,! 
and  in  the  result  there  will  arise  an  all-round  Protection 
harmful  alike  to  the  general  consumer,  to  trade  generally, 
and  to  the  well-being  an(J  influence  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  personal 
factors  in  political  movements,  for  the  main  tendencies  of 
an  age  are  not  either  caused  or  prevented  by  the  personal 
actions  of  statesmen ;  they  may  be  quickened,  defeated,  or 
delayed,  but  they  cannot  be  created  by  a  single  human  effort. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  in  considering  the  state  of 
current  politics  to  take  into  account  the  power  and  the 
capacity  of  the  politicians  of  the  time,  since  unquestionably 
they  affect  the  minor — and  often  more  apparent — political 
events  of  the  age.  Looking  at  the  political  stage  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that,  whether 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ultimately  succeeds  or  fails  in  his  efforts 
to  alter  the  flscal  system  of  the  country,  he  has  in  fact  deposed 
Mr.  Balfour  from  the  future  leadership  of  the  Unionist 
party — a  leader  must  lead  in  a  crisis,  and  in  this  crisis  Mr. 
Balfour  has  throughout  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Indeed, 
he  actually  avowed  at  Sheffield  that  he  gave  a  lead — such  as 
it  was — on  the  fiscal  question  from  his  colleague’s  pressure 
rather  than  from  his  own  choice. 

It  is  now  a  constitutional  maxim  that  an  effective  Opposi¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  country. 
As  long  as  it  is  in  a  minority  it  cannot  prevent  legislation. 


*  It  is  instructive  to  note  that,  within  a  few  days  of  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  pamphlet,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  Hop 
Growers’  Association  :  ‘  That  in  the  event  of  the  Government  deciding 
to  alter  the  present  fiscal  arrangements,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  desirability  of  putting  a  tax  upon  hops  coming  from  countries 
which  at  present  tax  English  hops.’  A  40«.  import  duty  was 
suggested.  Times,  September  21,  1903. 

t  Thus  in  the  discussions  of  the  Budget  of  1842,  the  Kentish  apple 
growers,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Knatchbull,  a  member  of  the 
Administration,  succeeded  in  having  a  duty  of  6rf.  per  bushel  placed 
on  imported  apples. 
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but  it  may  yet  prevent  a  Ministry  from  proceeding  to  too 
great  lengths  in  the  direction  to  which  its  inclinations  or 
those  of  some  of  its  supporters  would  urge  it.  Had  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  been  numerically  more  powerful  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  Education  Act  of  1902  would  have  been  more  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  not  only  of  Nonconformists  but 
of  many  liberal-minded  men  who  are  anxious  to  see  local 
self-government  as  extended  as  possible.  We  may  call  the 
attitude  of  the  Nonconformists  unreasonable — one  may  say 
it  is  unreasonable — but  sentiment  plays  an  important  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  not  to 
pass  measures  in  a  form  which  shall  irritate  a  vast  body  of 
worthy  and  respectable  citizens.  It  is  unnecessary  to  seek 
for  causes  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  Act  of  1902  has 
unquestionably  raised  vehement  feelings  of  resentment 
against  the  Government  among  Nonconformists,  many  of 
whom  were  its  most  stalwart  supporters  against  Home 
Rule,  and  has  probably  done  much  to  bring  a  purely  secular 
system  of  education  within  the  range  of  practical  politics, 
for  behind  the  Nonconformists  is  a  large  body  of  general 
opinion  favourable  to  the  complete  secularisation  of  national 
education,  and  to  the  placing  of  religious  education  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  each  denomination. 

A  strong  Opposition  might  also,  by  its  mere  existence, 
have  caused  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  hesitate  before  he  launched 
his  expected  schemes  on  the  country,  and  thus  have  been  a 
positive  protection  to  the  Unionist  party  from  enemies  with¬ 
in  its  own  bounds.  In  a  survey,  however,  of  political  parties, 
regarding  them  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  question 
which  most  interests  and  concerns  the  country  is  whether 
the  Opposition  is  in  a  position  to  form  a  Government.  It 
is  one  thing  to  form  a  stable  administration  capable  of 
remaining  in  office  for  a  substantial  time  and  another  to 
form  a  Government  which  shall  be  able  to  administer  affairs 
for  a  short  period.  There  is  apparently  no  reason,  since  the 
South  African  war  is  almost  a  matter  of  history,  why  the 
Opposition  should  not  be  able  to  form  a  Government  able 
to  exist  for  a  year  or  two,  at  any  rate.  Its  life  must, 
however,  largely  depend  on  the  Home  Rule  question,  which 
in  some  shape  or  other  must  inevitably  reappear,  though  not 
necessarily  at  once.  It  cannot  be  put  on  one  side,  as  was 
Catholic  emancipation  in  1828,  for  an  independent  party 
exists  to  urge  it  forward. 

The  present  crisis  is  one  which  must  vitally  affect  the 
Liberal  Unionist  party.  The  members  of  it  are  as  firm  as 
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ever  in  their  conviction  that  Home  Rule  as  expounded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  a  national  disaster.  But  events 
have  moved  since  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party  under  the  stress  of  a  national  peril  in  1886,  and, 
though  essentially  and  primarily  a  Liberal  party,  its  chief 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  promulgated  financial  views 
wholly  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal  party 
and  to  the  strong  opinions  of  many  Liberal  Unionists,  and 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  expressed  in 
speeches  last  session  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  small 
group  so  divided  must  inevitably  cease  to  attract  indepen¬ 
dent  men,  the  cleavage  is  too  deep,  and  the  Liberal  Unionists 
as  a  separate  party  are  therefore,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
on  the  verge  of  extinction,  unless  they  hold  fast  as  a  body 
to  economical  doctrines  vital  to  the  prosperity  and  power 
of  the  Empire,  and  without  which  the  party  may  remain 
Unionist,  but  will  cease  to  be  Liberal,  and  as  a  corollary 
will  cease  to  have  any  reason  for  existence  as  a  body  separate 
from  the  official  Unionists  and  any  influence  on  the  politics 
of  the  immediate  future. 

The  value  of  organisation  has  been  well  exemplified  by 
the  Irish  party.  In  the  agreeable  task  of  helping  to  pass 
a  Land  Bill  based  upon  principles  for  which  they  have  long 
fought,  the  public  has  scarcely  recognised  the  men  who 
were  not  long  ago  denounced  from  every  Conservative  plat¬ 
form.  The  action  of  the  party  in  forthcoming  sessions  will, 
however,  indubitably  be  based  on  the  two  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  hitherto  recently  actuated  them ;  the  good 
of  Ireland,  as  they  consider  it,  and  attachment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Irish  party  on  the  fate  of  the  two  great  English  parties  and 
on  public  opinion  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  immediate  political  future.  If,  for  example, 
the  Irishmen  believe  that  Ireland  would  benefit  by  a  system 
of  high  protection,  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  very  well  find 
in  them  his  best  allies. 

The  question  of  the  so-called  Independent  Labour  party 
is  one  of  interest  and  importance,  though  its  importance 
may  be  easily  over-rated.  A  certain  nunjber  of  ‘  working 
*  men  ’  members  may  be  returned  to  Parliament  pledged  to 
work  in  the  first  place  in  the  interests  of  artisans,  and  to 
remain  a  separate  party.  But  such  a  body,  if  it  is  to 
obtain  any  practical  results,  must  have  political  allies. 
The  Labour  members  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  Liberal 
members,  and  the  Labour  members  must  therefore  act  under 
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ordinary  circumstances  with  the  general  Liberal  party, 
however  much  they  may  press  their  special  subjects  on  the 
House  in  and  out  of  season.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  subjects  other  than 
these  connected  with  labour  which  demand  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  constituency  will  very  soon  object 
to  a  Labour  member  who  does  not  represent  his  constituents 
on  all  subjects  which  come  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  therefore  by  a  kind  of  political  force  majeure  the  Labour 
members  will  necessarily  become  absorbed  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  body  of  Radicals  in  regard  to  general  questions.  In  other 
words,  the  Independent  Labour  party  is  for  the  time  being  of 
more  importance  as  a  factor  in  elections  than  as  a  factor  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Here  the  substantial  sense  which 
characterises  Englishmen  is  sure  to  show  itself.  In  spite  of 
the  eventual  decision  of  the  recent  Trade  Union  Congress  to 
endeavour  to  restore  the  law  in  regard  to  Trade  Unions  to 
the  state  it  was  in  before  the  celebrated  Tatf  Vale  judge¬ 
ment,  the  debates  on  the  subject  were  marked  by  sobriety 
and  sagacity,  and  these  qualities  will  be  developed  in  Par¬ 
liament  At  the  same  time  this  particular  political  and 
social  phenomenon  is  one  which  is  full  of  interest  and  must 
for  some  time  remain  a  somewhat  disquieting  fact  for  the 
managers  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Obscure  and  uncertain  as  are  some  aspects  of  the  political 
future,  the  elements  of  which  we  have  briefly  indicated, 
some  points  at  any  rate  are  clear.  The  attention  of  the 
constituencies  at  the  next  General  Election  cannot  be  alto¬ 
gether  absorbed  by  the  Fiscal  Question,  for  the  good  reason 
that  it  is  in  a  sense  an  artificial  political  question,  that  is  to 
say,  a  question  raised  by  politicians,  and  not  growing  out  of 
a  popular  demand.  But  in  regard  to  it  the  position  is  now 
without  doubt.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have 
committed  the  Unionist  Party  to  a  policy  of  Protection,  it 
has  again  become  a  Protectionist  party,  and  has  reverted  to 
the  ante- 1846  policy  on  the  ground  of  modern  needs.  It  is 
the  practice  of  many  who  speak  and  vote  in  favour  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  call  Free  Trade  Cobdenism.  It  may  often  be 
convenient  to  classify  a  particular  movement  or  theory  by 
some  particular  name — in  popular  science  we  have  all  heard 
of  Darwinism.  But,  great  as  were  Cobden’s  efforts  for  Free 
Trade  and  those  of  such  sound  Liberals  as  Bright  and 
Villiers,  Free  Trade  owed  as  much  to  Huskisson  and  Peel, 
and  it  has  been  strenuously  supported  by  every  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  since  1846.  It  is  therefore  misleading  to 
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endeavour  to  connect  Free  Trade  with  a  particular  school  of 
politicians ;  it  was  the  result  of  great  national  and  commer¬ 
cial  changes,  and  its  complete  adoption  by  the  nation  was 
accelerated  but  not  produced  by  any  single  politician.  The 
modern  Protectionist  movement,  if  we  want  a  comprehensive 
name  for  it,  might  fitly  be  called  Lowtherism,  since  long 
before  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  adopted  their 
present  opinions  they  had  been  chiefly  identified  with  that 
popular  sportsman  Mr.  James  Lowther.  Free  Traders  have 
also  been  accused  of  adherence  to  old  and  worn-out  theories, 
unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  twentieth  century. 
They  may  regard  these  attacks  with  amusement.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  returned  to  the  theories 
which  the  country  condemned  more  than  half  a  century 
since,  and  which  are  as  wrong  in  1903  as  they  were  in 
1846.  Nor  are  the  Protectionist  arguments  new,  they  are 
those  which  did  duty  in  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ‘  A  colonial  trade  which 
‘  they  could  command  was  always  better  than  a  foreign  trade 
‘  which  was  not  under  their  control.’  *  Such  is  one  among 
many  of  the  old  arguments  which  reappear  to-day.  In 
1842  import  duties  were  paid  on  1,200  articles,  the  majority 
of  which  were  imposed  then,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
impose  them  now,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  British 
manufacturer  and  the  British  colonist.  They  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  same  arguments  as  are  used  to-day  for  their 
reimposition,  with  a  disregard  then  as  now  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumers,  though  to-day,  under  the  phrases  of 
Imperialism  and  Eetaliation,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
some  brand  new  theories  and  practices  are  to  be  found 
instead  of  our  good  old  antiquated  friend  Protection.  And 
so  when  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  pamphlet  euphemistically  speaks 
of  ‘  regaining  our  liberty,’  he  means,  in  truth,  re-establishing 
the  shackles  of  Protection.  For  neither  in  that  publication 
nor  in  his  speech  at  Sheffield  did  he  deal  with  the  fact  that 
Parliament  can  now  sanction  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
countries.  And  if,  subject  to  British  tariffs  being  primarily 
imposed  for  purposes  only  of  revenue,  it  is  possible  to  benefit 
some  British  interest,  no  free  trader  will  deny  the  propriety 
of  such  diplomacy.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  unofficially  it  is 
true,  but  with  the  full  sympathy  of  Mr.  Balfour,  will 
endeavour  to  persuade  Great  Britain  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  in  his  own  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  words  involves  a 
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new  tax  on  articles  of  food,  while  Mr.  Balfour  and  his 
Administration  have  decided  to  adopt  as  the  practical  policy 
of  the  Government  a  policy  of  Protection  for  the  purpose 
of  retaliation,  a  policy  dangerous  in  its  vagueness  and  one 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  every  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  since  1846.  In  other  words,  extreme  Protection 
is  only  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  the  country,  according 
to  Mr.  Balfour’s  unfortunate  phrase,  having  been  persuaded 
to  reject  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  by  ‘  reasons  which  may 
‘  easily  be  found  in  past  political  battles  and  present  political 
‘  misrepresentations.’  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
determination  of  the  country  has  been  arrived  at  by  sound 
reasoning  and  common-sense,  and  by  the  light  of  experience, 
and  is  unalterable.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  unity 
of  the  Unionist  party,  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Empire, 
is  for  the  time  being  destroyed  by  the  raising  of  an  issue 
alike  unnecessary  and  harmfiil,  and  we  regret  it  the  more 
when  we  look  back  on  the  political  impotence  of  the 
Opposition  during  recent  years  from  internal  divisions,  a 
warning  which  Unionists  may  well  take  to  heart.  Until,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Unionist  party  abandons  frankly  and  for  ever,  and 
not  merely,  to  use  Mr.  Balfour’s  words,  ‘  under  existing  cir- 
‘  cumstances,’  the  taxation  of  foodstuffs,  the  necessities  of  life, 
they  will  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  nation.  The  policy 
of  retaliation  also,  the  more  it  is  examined  by  the  electorate, 
the  less,  we  are  convinced,  will  it  be  approved  by  the  country 
at  large,  however  much  it  may  appeal  to  some  trade  interests 
— interests  which  are  frequently  antagonistic,  since  a  tariff 
which  raises  the  price  of  one  commodity  may  in  consequence 
be  injurious  to  the  makers  of  other  articles.  We  sincerely 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Unionist  leaders  will  soon  recognise 
that,  by  adhering  to  a  policy  of  Protection  in  any  form,  they  are 
endangering  the  national  value  of  a  great  party.  By  common 
consent,  one  statesman,  and  one  statesman  only,  can  rescue 
the  Unionist  party  from  their  present  position.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  There 
is  no  statesman  now  living  since  the  death  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  in  whose  judgement  and  uprightness  of  purpose  his 
countrymen  have  so  strong  a  confidence  as  in  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  convinced  believer  in  Free  Trade.  If 
by  remaining  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration  he  had  been 
able  to  prevent  it  from  carrying  into  action  any  kind  of 
Protectionist  policy,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  justified  a 
step  which  at  first  sight  it  was  difficult  to  understand,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  opinions  to  which  he 
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adhered.  But  his  reluctant  resignation  has  emphasised  the 
gravity  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  fiscal  policy,  and  the  disapproval 
of  it  which  is  felt  by  all  thoughtful  and  sagacious  men,  and, 
we  feel  confident,  by  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party,  and  if,  trusting  to  a  large  nominal  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Prime  Minister  attempts  to  carry 
out  his  Protectionist  policy  before  consulting  the  country 
through  the  constitutional  means  of  a  general  election,  he 
will  prolong  the  present  state  of  political  and  commercial 
confusion  without  in  any  way  advancing  the  cause  to  which 
he  has  now  bound  himself.  ‘  The  Cabinet  of  1834,’  writes  a 
well-known  historian,  ‘  was  a  committee  pledged  to  register 
‘  the  decisions  of  its  chief.’  This  quotation  applies  to  Mr. 
Balfour’s  latest  Cabinet,  though  its  chief  is  no  more  than  the 
agent  of  a  more  powerful  and  more  reckless  politician  out¬ 
side  the  Administration.  Neither  Prime  Minister  nor 
Cabinet  has  any  weight  at  home  or  abroad,  and  it  is  with 
positive  dismay  that  every  thoughtful  man  must  regard  the 
state  of  confusion  and  impotence  of  the  Unionist  party, 
which  are  the  first  results  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  actions 
since  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
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